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in which thetrees blossom. For instance, yerra isthename 
of a tree which blossoms in September hence that time is 
called yerra-binda. T he Apple tree (Angophora) flowers 
about Christmastime, which is niga-binda. Theironbark 
tree flowers about the end of January which they call wo 
binda. They also call this time, which is in the height of 
summer, fmna-koge-alba, that is to say the time when the 
ground burns the feet". 

You can usethisbookoutsidethePortStephensareaby 
applying Hopkin’s Law which states that any given 
phenological event differs by four days for every degree of 
latitude, one and a quarter days for each degree of longitude 
and one day for each 30 metres of altitude. 


Many events in nature occur with surprising 
predictability. 0 nly by keeping records of what you see 
happening, will you become convinced of this regularity. 

T his book is based on 16 years of observations. It goes 
some of the way in documenting the annual bird and fish 
migrations, as well as the flowering of our plantsand the life 
cycles of our animals. 

There are many worthy arguments for keeping such 
records. A number of people from the Timelines H unter 
Group are doing just that. One possible outcome is to 
discoveramore meaningful set of seasons to replacetheones 
transported from England, thoseof summer, autumn, winter 
and spring. Byall meansorganiseand shareyour observations 
with others. Intimeyou will beabletoderivegreat satisfaction 
from being able to tell the date to within a few weeks just by 
observing thehappeningsinthebush.Watchingtheseasonal 
changes on your own patch of ground trains you to be 
observant. You will begin to live more attentively to place. 

I n his book The D ream time, C harles M ountford says, 
‘T he Aborigines have developed a calendar, based on the 
movement of the heavenly bodies, the flowering of certain 
trees and grasses, the mati ng of the local bi rds, and the arri val 
of migrant ones. All these signsare related to the food-cycles 
on which their living depends". 

A century ago Alfred Howitt commented that the 
Bigambul peopleof theM acintyreand G wydir River region 
measured seasonality by theflowering of trees. ‘The seasons 
are reckoned bytheBigambul according to the time of year 


BushM ates isdesigned to beacompanion edition to my 
book Bushwalksaround Port Stephens. It is hoped that the 
sketches and descriptions on the following pages will help 
stimulate an interest in the natural events, and characters of 
the bush. 
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January 

lst-8th 




* T hisisa month of moulting, thecasting of fur, feathers, 

skin, leaves and bark. 

* Gymea lily sends up flowering spikes. They will take 

months to form. 

* January isthe peak time for snake births, 90% will die 

in the first year. 

* Scribbly gums have finished moulting and have clean 

snowy/creamy bark. 

* D ragonflies mate. 

* T oad fish are washed up on the beaches. 

* Banksia flowers drip nectar on the ground. 

* Suggested new year’s resolution; keep a diary (like this 

one) of insects, birds, flowers, wind, rain and natural 
happenings. 


HYACINTH ORCHID, Dipodium 
punctatum , an especially attractiveorchid that chooses to 
flower, usually near thetopsof our rocky hills, during this 
hot, dry time of year. 

The flowers, which can number up to sixty blooms, 
are pink to dark-mauve with red spots. T his orchid is a 
saprophyte which lives off a subterranean fungi which 
forms on buried leaves and other decaying vegetable 
matter. T he thick, fleshy rootsareedibleand seem to get 
enough nourishment from the surrounding fungi to be 
able to dispense with having leaves. 

T hus the dark flower and stem are all you will see, 
giving the plant a stark appearance. T he unusually large 
tuberous roots can be eaten raw but the flavour improves 
after baking. 
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D RAG 0 N FLIE S, Anisopetra ,can beseenflying 
around, particularly near water. At this time of the year 
every dragonfly you see will be either coupled in flight, 
mati ng, or looking for a mate. T heoneon top isthe male. 
After mating the female layseggsin plant material, or on 
the water. 

Young dragonflies are called nymphs and feed on 
freshwater invertebrates. Sometimescalled "horse-stingers" 
or "devils darning needles" they are harmless to people. 
"Mosquito-hawk" is a better name for this merciless 
predator of the air. Adults, which live only a few weeks, 
prey on flying insects which they catch on the wing. 

D ragonflies have large eyes, snail antennae, long 
slender abdomens and 2 pair of wings. Damselflieshold 
their wings vertically when at rest, while dragonflies hold 
them horizontally. 

W hen examining a dragonfly look at the huge eyes, 
lacework of vei ns on the wi ngs and the spi ny graspi ng legs. 
They also have three sets of jaws. The front pair are 
mandibles used for biting and chewing. T he next set, the 
maxillae, contain the taste organs. The third pair are 
joined to form the lower lip. 
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AUSTRALIAN RAVEN ,C orvuscoronoides, 
is a big black bird interested in carrion and insects. T he 
mournful call isacharacteristicaah-aah-aahaah, dropping 
in pitch at the end. Ravens pair off and stay together, in 
their territory, for life. T he nest isa stick basket high in a 
treeoverlookingtheterritory. Eggsarelaidinjulyandthe 
young leave the parent’s territory by January to join a 
nomadic flock. A good place to see ravens is on the trees 
backing Stockton Beach. Each night, foxes cross the 
sandhills to slaughter the resident rabbits 
and there is a good supply of 
carrion from washed up 
birds and fish. 

A similar looking 
bird is the white 
winged chough 
which has red eyes 
and a narrower 
dow 
beak. 


STAR-HAIRED GOODENIA, spiked 
goodenia, G oodenia stelligera, lots of these low-growing, 
yellow-flowered plants can be seen in open, wet, sunny 
areas. The yellow, stalked, 
flowers are covered with 
rust coloured hairs on 
the outside. Long 
leaves form a rosette 
about the base of the 
plant. The flower 
compacts its pollen 
prior to squeezing it out 
onto the petals where it i s 
held in place by stiff hairs. 

0 ne of the species 
of Goodenia was reported 
to be administered by 
Aboriginal women to their 
babies to help them to 
sleep on long journeys. 

Which species is not 
known. 

It is the non- 
symmetrical arrangement 
of the petals that makes 
this yellow flower easy to recognise. 






January lst-8th 

HUMAN BEING, Homo sapiens sapiens. 

Aboriginal nameskoor-ee (man), kidn (woman) . 

T histime of year there isa great migration of humansto 
theN el son Bay area, increasing the population from about 
ten thousand permanent residentsto over thirty thousand. 
T hey comehereto restand renew their spirits. All thefood 
that they requi refor thei r stay has to be harvested el sewhere 
and brought in. T his relative overcrowding could cause 
fights and social troubles, so they have evolved rules of 
behaviour. 

H uman beings have the most highly developed 
brain of any animal. T hey have the ability to speak, are 
highly adaptable and inquisitive. Human beings are 
mammals (they have a backbone, hair, four limbs, a 
constant body temperature and the females produce milk 
for their young). H umans, likeapesand monkeys, arein 
the order of primates. T hey are the only living members 
of a genus called "Homo", the Latin word for "human 
being". The species is "sapiens", meaning wise. 

Some characteristics of H omo sapiens are large eyes, 
large brain and the fingers have an opposingthumb.They 
stand and walk upright on two legs and are long lived 
(about 75 years). Appearingon earth about450,000 years 
ago there has been virtually no changein the species in the 
last 40,000 years. 

C ourtship displays can be seen on Saturday night at 
the RSL Club. At play they are best observed at the 
sportsground, around N elson Bay harbour and on Samurai 
Beach. 

O bserve, take notes and draw conclusions as this 
complex species is worthy of study. T hey care for their 
young and sometimes mate for life. 
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January 
9th-16th. 


* Mountain devils in flower. 

* Young ravens leave their parents' territory to establish a 

territory of their own. 

* Baby koalas are born. 

* Sarsaparilla vine Smilax glyciphylla is in fruit (blue 
berries). 

* Young sugar gliders leave their parents to fend for 
themselves. 

* Eastern grey kangaroos give birth. 

* G oannas lay eggs in termite nests in trees. 

* Bluebottles wash up on the beaches. 

* T ern and dotterel chicks can be seen running across the 

sand. 

* Scorpion fliesappear around flowers, themaleoffersthe 

female a fly. 


G 0 0 SE BARN AC LES, Lepasanatifera, can 
be found attached to any fixed or free moving object i n salt 
water. If your boat has been moored fortoo long they will 
cover the underwater section 
of the hull. This is usually 
prevented by paintingon a coat 
of toxic "anti fouling" paint. A 
walkalongStockton Beach will 
reveal logs and fishing floats \\ 
with colonies of stalked goose 
barnacles attached. When 
undisturbed and underwater 
the barnacle rhythmically 
sweeps the water with a fan 
shaped mesh to catch floating 
food particles. 






WHITE EG RET , EgrettaAaba, can befound 
around theedgesof lakes, swam ps, estuaries and mangroves. 
W ith stylishly long legs and neck it can be seen waiting in 
the shallows to stab its beak at any aquatic creature. 
0 ccasionally, they will land on moored fishing trawlersin 
N elson Bay harbour to pick the nets clean or snaffle an 
undersized castoff. Egretsand all wetlandsbirdsarebeing 
studied at the Shortland W etland C entre. 

In the breeding season this bird, also called the large 
egret, has long nuptial plumes which 
were once sought for ornaments on 
ladies' hats. The nearest breeding 
Mr coloniesareatShortlandandSeaham. 

Tl 


AMBROSIA BEETLE, Astraplatapus, 
inkompertus. This brown 6mm long insect attacks living 
trees. T he ambrosia beetletunnels into the heartwood of 
trees, and feedson funguson thetunnel wallsthat it creates 
(ambrosia - food of the gods). Both the beetle and the 
fungus depend on each other. One couldn’t exist without 
the other. The tunnels are 2mm diameter and straight 
acrossthegrain. Itattacksthelivingtreewhich, in response, 
produces kino to protect its wounds. 

After 4 years an adult emerges from the trunk of the 
tree, takes flight and looks fora mate. At breedingtimethe 
male emerges first from each exit hole. 

T his horizontal borer causes flaws in sawn timber, 
and is one of our few "native pests". 







EAR SU N D EW, Drosera peltate. 

T hese carnivorous plants live in boggy, sandy areas 
with low nitrogen levelsinthesoil. Toaugmenttheirdiet 
they havedeveloped sticky hairsto trap i nsects. T hebodies 
of the insects providethe plant with nitrogen. The sticky 
secretions resembledew drops, or nectar which attract the 
insects. U pon landing the insects becomes firmly stuck 
and struggling only enmeshes them further. The plant 
exudes a digestive enzyme to absorb nutrients from its 
victims. 


Miridbughas pQ © 

adapted to /Jr/I ™ 1 if \ 
wandering \ I J 

over the 

sundew plant / t j", ^ ° 

without *y. ‘ * 

becoming 'l 9 

stuck. Itlooks 

st r u g g I i n g \ A ° 

i nsects; i nserts ®V 

its piercing w 

mouthparts The mirid bug 

into the now 

twice condemned victims, and extracts the body fluids. 
D espitebeing robbed, thesundew still gets somenitrogen 
for its efforts - from the droppings of the mirid bugs. 

You will have to get your nose close to the ground to 
appreciate this hardy herb. Firstly enjoy the display of 
thousands of glistening diamonds that make up the lure. 
Examine the branches for victims both recent and old. 
Finally touch the sticky drops and slowly pull your finger 
away. The "dews" become fine, stringy "spider webs". 

Ear sundew are probably our most common 
carnivorousplant. They can beseen in open, wet areas and 
are all over Stephens Peak. 

Being low to the 

ground, green and j j 

brown, these « j 

curiosities are | II 

difficult to see | 

unless you * s=s * s ss5 !? l] \ fjf 

them - 

O n the 

eared sundew, / //'f\ \ 

stickyglobules */ * * \ 

on the end of \ 


The mirid bug 




January 9th-16th. 


thin stalks radiate out in a star pattern. T he term “ear” 
comes from the two extra long forked hairs that emerge 
from the upper left and right sides. A small white flower is 
produced in the spring and summer. 

Thereisa lesson in life to belearned from this plant. 
It is perfectly at home in this tough 
environment. You cannot do it a favour vGn 

by making itslifeeasier. Ifyouwereto pjo 

fertilize the ground it would die and 
other plants would take its place. / 

All plantsselecttheirown patch of 4 / 

" paradi se" that suitsthem perfectly. J~\£ 

The “dew” of this plant j*? 

contains a protein-digesting fx /Y 
enzyme. In Indiatheleavesofthis 
plant are mashed, sometimes with .-s. j 
salt and applied to theskin to raise ^ 

ablisterasacounterirritant. This 
digesting ability of the juice has >*.1 
also been used to removewartsand \ 


TALL YELLOW EYE, Xyrisoperculate, a 
slender erect herb with a 3-petalled flower, common to 
open moist areas. The large yellow petals are usually 
crinkled and ragged around the edges and emerge from a 
brown conebelow. T heleavesareslender sharp and grass- 
I i ke, growi ng from the base of the plant. T he word xyris i s 
greek for "cutting knife", from the sword-shaped leaves. 
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January 

17th-24th 


* C hristmas bells flower in the wetlands. 

* Big mud wasps fly about, building nests. 

* Mutton bird chicks hatch on Broughton Island. 

* A good time to take cuttings from native plants (except 

acacias or eucalypts). C ut just under the node on new 
growth. 

* G reen tree frog is breeding. 

* Snakes escape the heat by hiding in deep crevices. 

* Swifts feed on flying ants. 

* G rebes build floating grass nests in the wetlands. 

* M illionsof pilchardsdied along theAustralian east coast 

in 1999. 



SO LDIER CRABS, Mictyrislongcarpus, can 
be seen on exposed sand flatsat low tide. T hey congregate 
in large numbers (armies). 

Corrie Island is a good place to watch their antics. 
T hey will suddenly pop up from under the sand and walk 
forwards, towards the water, feeding on surface organic 
fragments. If undisturbed they will wander up to half a 
kilometre. 

When threatened they disappear by corkscrewing 
into the sand. T hey dig down with the legs on one side 
whilst walking backwardswith the legs on the other side. 


FRINGED VIOLET Common fringe lily, 
Thysanotustuberosus, an erect herb with a dazzling pink, 
fringed flower. A violet only in colour, it is a member of 
the lily family. T he three petals are finely fringed. T he 
leaves are short and grass-like. 

The stem is long and slender, further accentuating 
this superbly crafted flower. 


After the flower is 
fertilised the fruit forms 
as a small round capsule, 
which eventually splitsto 
release several black seeds. 
T he roots of this lily are 
tuberous, and can be 
eaten. 




PUFF BALL, Lycoperdon pratense, 

T heseodd, and faintly loathsomefungi just loveto be 
stomped on. T his is exactly what they need to send the 
millions of spores (green, powdery and spherical) to the 
wind for dispersal. 

Puff balls start off spherical, white and cheesy and 
develop into a wrinkled olivebrown, two to fourcenti metres 
across. A young plant iscovered in powdery scales and at 
the other end of its life it develops a hole to release the 
spores. 

T hese fungi grow on the ground and amongst grass. 
Itisconsideredediblewhenyoung. Itappearstwiceayear: 
D ecember to January and April to J uly. 
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NATIVE ST ATT US , Burmannia disticha. 
T o f i nd th i s u n usual flower you wi 11 have to wander about, 
or i n, theswam ps. At such ti mes 
you are more likely to 
snakes than this littl 
Aussie gem. Clusters of 
about five blue-purple 
flowers, each lipped 
with yellow, grow from 
thetop of a slender stalk. 

T hese flowers are up to 
6cm long and the whole 
plant is 60cm high. 

They can be found in 
the swamp behind 
Harbourside Haven, 

Shoal Bay. 


D E AT H ADDER, Acanthopisantarcticus. 

The Aboriginal narneismoonuigook. 

Summer nights can be steamy hot and shoes may be 
left off when walking about at night. The death adder is 
one of the few snakes that does not flee when you come 
near. You may unknowingly stand right next to one, and 
chances are it will not strike. 

T hedeath adder likes to snuggledown into the leaves 
and sand and wait for its victimsffrogs, birds, lizards, mice 
and rats). T o lure its prey closer it wriggles its wormlike 
tail tip. T hedeath adder has fangs that averageover 6mm 
in length and they produce large quantities of venom 
(average 85mg). 

If you touch one it will bite, and its strike is low to the 
ground. I n the days before antivenom half of its human 
victimsdied. Thissnakeisrarely seen in Nelson Bay. Less 
than a metre long, it is light grey to reddish brown with 
bands of a darker colour. T he death adder has a flat, fat 
look with a sharply tapering tail. 

During the summer months 15-20 live young, each 
about 15cm long, are born. 




January 17th-24th 


BLACK CORMORANT, Phalacrocorax 
carbo. The Aborigional name is Gunguiba. The largest 
member of the family and a bird that eats a significant 
amount of commercially valuables sh. C ormorantscan be 

seen swimming and 
diving in the Bay, or 
drying out on a branch. 
Beingadiving bird it has 
a low level of 
waterproofing in its 
feathers to reduce its 
buoyancy and allow it to 
stay submerged a long 
time with little effort. 

After catching a fish 
it brings it to the surface 
to flip around before 
swallowing the fish, head 

first. 

At breeding time the 
cormorant buildsa small nest of sticks 
in a tree, over water and 
lays 2-5 bluish-white eggs. 

THE LITTLE BLACK 
CORMORANT, Phalacrocorax 
sularostris, is another diving bird which 
lives locally. Large numbers can be seen 
roosting in trees at G lovers Swamp behind 
H arboursideH aven.From herethey travel acrosstojimmy's 
Beach and the M yall River for fishing. 

Another common cormorant, the pied cormorant, is 
black and white. 
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January 

25th-31st. 


* M ongolian dotterel arrives from its Siberian breeding 

grounds. Look for small birdsmoving rapidly on short 
legs over sand. 

* Young foxes leave their mother’s den to find their own 

territory. 

* Breeding time for many species of lizard. 

* January and February are the months of highest 
tern perature(27- average), and highest humidity (70%) 

* Wanderer butterflies and ladybird beetles about. 

* Young channel billed cuckoos squawk in the trees, to be 

fed by currawongs. 


DEATH CAP, Amanita phalliodes, 

T hisdeadly fungi haslittietaste, though an unpleasant 
smell and the toxic effect may take2 days to develop. 

If eaten, immediate hospital 
treatment is essential. 

T he large slimy capsareupto 
15cm across, convex and grey- 
green. Young plants have white, 
warty scales which soon disappear. 
T he gills are white, close together 
and free from the stem. 

0 ne of nature’s little horrors, 
this fungi is safe to look at. T hey 
grow in summer and autumn on 
theground under introduced trees. 



THE NIGHT SKY 

T he diagram below shows some to the major stars 
visible at 9pm on the 25th January. At this time the 
Southern C ross, and the pointers, are close to the horizon 
and probably obscured by trees or the dense atmosphere. 
The stars Achernar and Canopus form an equilateral 
triangle with the south celestial pole. These two stars are 


high in thenight sky and are best seen atthistimeof year. 

Achernar (a-ker-nar) is Arabic and means "end of the 
river", being at theedge of the constellation E ridanus, the 
river. It is one of the brightest stars of the southern 
hemisphere. Itcan befoundonamagneticbearingof 204° 
and an elevation of 52°. 

C anopus (ka-no-pus) was named after C anopus, chief 
pilotin Menelaus' fleet, which destroyed T royin 1184BC. 
It is the second brightest star in the sky (after Sirius). 

Canopus (a yellowish star) can be found on a 



Sl'.iii fn! Horizon 


For instructions 
on how to measure 
vertical angles see 
page 100. 


NCfCheril HOriiKli- 


magnetic bearing of 130° and an elevation 
of 61° above the horizon. 


The Night Sky 

For the evening of 
January 25th ,9pm. 
To use, hold this 
diagram above your head 
so that the northern side is 
pointing north and the southern 
side faces south. The stars will 
appear in the positions shown on 
the diagram. 
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C 0 N E ST IC K S, Petrophile pulchella. 

T heword "petrophile" means rock-loving, but in the 
Nelson Bay district no such preference is shown. They 
grow anywhere. T he flower and leaves are very similar to 
its cousin, drumsticks. 

T he plant grows to three metres high. T he leaves are 
forked and forked again. The small tubular yellow/white 
flowers grow in profusion from an egg shaped "cone" 
about 5cm long, from the top of the stem. T he second 
name pulchella comes from the Latin pulcher meaning 
beautiful. 



AUSTRALIAN SALMON, Arripistrutta. 
In January great schools of salmon gather along the 
southern coast to migrate to W estern Australia, and the 
eastern states. T hisrun coincideswith themassingof blue 
pilchards in the G reat Australian Bight during autumn. 

Salmon spawn at sea and 
then move along the 
j coast, enter the baysand 
estuaries to feed on small 
baitfish likehardyheads, 
pi Ichardsand whitebait. H eavy 
netting for canning has reduced their numbers in N SW. 
Salmon are steel-blue above the lateral line, silver below 
and have a forked tall. 

Salmon are still abundant in South Australia and 
Victoria, but it seems that we sometimes put too many in 
cansto beableto watch thesalmon run that once saw these 
fish, starting in February, swim up the east coast as far as 
C offs H arbour. 



January 25th-31st. 


AUSTRALIAN PELICAN, Pelecanus 
conyicillatus. The Aborigional name is Doongera. 

Soaring overhead, waterskiing to a stop on 
thewaterand formation fishing, it'shard 
fdk to ignorethepelican. You only haveto 
startto clean afish and oneofthesebig 
birds will appear for the leftovers. 

Pelicans live everywhere in 
Australia, whereverthereisfreshorsalt 
water. T hey breed any ti me of the year. 
Look to see if our local pelicans are 
breeding. W hen pelicansarecourting thefronttwo thirds 
of the pouch (bill) turns scarlet and the remaining third 
pink, with adarklineon each side. If you haveacanoeyou 
can get into the remote swamps and estuaries where they 
nest. C uriously, after thechicks have been fed they display 
violent convulsions biting 
, everything in sight, and a 

V minute later they 

collapse. Chicksarefed 
for 100 days. The 
nearest known 
. jT breeding colony is 

on WallisLakenear 

'Vtf' L " ' Pelicansliketo 

get their meal the 
easy way. They 
frequent fish-cleaning tablesand professional fisherman’s 
nets. Their diet consists mostly of fish and occasionally 
some crustaceans, insects, tadpoles and ducklings. 

Pelicansare very large, up to 1.9m and with a wi ngspan 
of up to 2.6m. The distinctive beak is half as long as its 
body and is capable of holding 6 litres of water. 


t 
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February 

lst-7th. 


* Ringtail possums have babies in the pouch. 

* Planets visible on the eastern and western horizons at 

night. 

* Angophera costata, (smooth barked apple) "gumnuts", 

litter the ground. 

* Sunshine wattle in bloom. 

* Snakeson Broughton Island preyuponthenewlyhatched 

mutton bird chicks. 

* H over flies about. 

* H untsman spiders lay their eggs. 

* H arvester ants collect G olden W attle seeds. 


C 0 AST RO SE M ARY, Westringia fruticosa, 
W alk towards the water on any part of our coastline and 
the last plant you pass will bethisone. Coast rosemary is 
extremely salt-tolerant, even to theextentof being clobbered 
by waves occasionally. We have many stunted, wind- 
pruned and twisted sped mens growing from cracksin the 
rock, seemingly quite happy in 
their austerity. » 

Coast rosemary ^ m 
flowersmostoftheyear. ^ 

Thefloweriswhitewith 
orange dots, having a ^ 1^. 1 

long narrow throat, 
suggesting that they 
may be pollinated by 
moths. The grey-green 

leaves are recurved and ' §f " 

in whorls of 4. 


PE EW E E, 

Crallinacyanoleuca. Looking a lot likeminature magpies 

these black and white birds stick to their 

territory. T hey like to be near 

permanent water and their 

nest is made of mud and 

plant fibres. In asserting ’ * 

theirterritorythemaleand ... 

female perch side by side and | -V^. 

alternately cry pee- wee pee-wee. 



Found all over Australia this insect-eater is also known as 
the magpie lark. 

T hey spend a lot of time on the ground where they 
walk with their head jerking back and forth in time with 
the legs. W atch out for them on the side of the road into 
N ewcastle. 


B LAC K B U T T , E ucalyptuspilularis T he term 
"blackbutt" refers to the rough bark on the lower half of 
the tree that remains charred after a bushfire. It is 
distinguished from bloodwood by having rough, stringy 
bark on its lower half only, the upper branches being a 
smooth creamy-yellow. (If the rough bark persists to the 
ends of the branches 
then you are 

looking at a fc/%/fa 

bloodwood.) pv 
T heblackbutt 
is a koala food tree, 
as well as providing Wf 

timber for house wjsq 
framing. A blue-green Wp, 
dye can be had from the 
wood chips. On good soil it nSI 
grows to a height of 60 \j 
metres. M ostaboriginal canoe 1 
tree scars occur in this area on 
blackbutt trees. 


FORKED SUNDEW , Drosera 
binata. 0 ne of the largest sundews, it 
grows up to 60cm tall. A carnivorous 
plant, it lives only in wet places and 
trapsinsectsforextranourishment. / 

T he sticky blobs on the end 
of short‘hairs’are both the „ 

baitandthetrap.Theplant 
is best viewed with the sun glVer “ 

behind it. i 

Looking over this Sfe * 
plant you will find various y i ff 
insectsstuck,orinastateof 
decay. T hese sticky hairs 
fold around any insect that «s 

lands on the plant. In the 
summer a cluster of snail & i 1 

white flowers grow from a $r 

stem that emergesfrom the 1 

base of the plant. I. 
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February 
8th-14 th. 


* M ullet start to run uptheN .S.W .coast for the next three 

months. 

* Bluebottles found washed up on our beaches. 

* Geebungsarein flower. 

* Blackbutt in flower. 

*T hefirststrongwind scatters theflowersofthechristm as 
bush. 

* Blueberry ash isfruiting. 

* Jelly blubbers appear on beaches. 

* Young preying mantis emerge. 

* M angrove seeds wash up on the beach. 

* Ringtail possum road-kills from now until mid-April. 


BLACK-TAILED NATIVE HEN 

G allinula ventralis. Bright yellow eyes, red legsand a large 
black tail, thismoorhen is very common in theswampsof 
Salamander and Anna Bay. When 
disturbed it runs into the water, 
although it can fly. I teats just about 
anything that lives in the swamps, 
particularly soft juicy plant stems 
and in wetseasonsitmigratesto new 
areas, retreating to the coastal 
wetlands when these areas dry up. 

Another similar looking bird is the DUSKY 
MOORHEN called the Pukeko in New Zealand; which 
has white patches on the sides of the tail, brown eyes and 
a red shield on the forehead. 

W hen runningaway themoorhen flashesitswhitetail 
to warn others of danger. Lots of birds help with nest 
building. C opulation occurs between variousmembersof 
the clan. 

T h 
dominant 
male often 
supervises 
when a 
junior male 
mates with one 
of the females. 

Copulation also 
occurs between 
various males. Two 
or three females lay 
their eggs in the one 




nest, and incubation isshared between a number of males 
and females. 

T his shore-hugging bird iseasy prey to feral cats and 
foxes. Dueto regularfeeding, aresident population can be 
viewed easily at Sandpiper Reserve, Salamander. 



LAD IES' T RESSES, Spiranthesaneas, isthe 
only species of this genus found in 
Australia. This ground orchid prefers 
wet areas and grows to 45 cm high. 

T here are about four insignificant 
leaves, each about 8 cm long, 
growing from the base of 
the plant. D ozens of small 
pi nk and whiteflowersspi ral 
up the stem. 

It is thought that 
pollination iscarried out by 
a small native bee, or the 
meadow angus butterfly. 

Each plant may produce as 
many as400 000 seeds each 
year. It flowers October to 
March. 


INKY CAP, Coprinusatramentarius. 

In all but winter months these fungi grow in dense 
clusters in cool places amongst grass, or on rotted wood. 

T he plant is considered edible when young, the taste 
being good. It should not be consumed 12 hours either 
before or after consuming alcohol. T here are, however, 
many similar-looking fungi that are poisonous. 

T he cap is egg-shaped, 2-8 cm across, with obvious 
vertical linesand grooves, palegrey 
with a darke 
As the 
older the 
dissolveinto 
athick black 
liquid 
which drips 
down. The 
stem is 10 
cm tall, 
slender, 
white and 
hollow. 
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FLIES. TheAboriginal nameisbareiia. 

Fruitflieslivein yourtomatoes, peachesand compost. 
Other flies, "hunting" for 
protein, are 
responsible for 
filling dead creatures 
with maggots. 

Adult flies are 
only able to ingest 
liquid foods. To do 
thisthey regurgitate 
or salivate enzymes 
onto their meal and 

slurp it up through ^ jj 

their sucking 
mouth parts. 

Flies generally mate on the wing. Egg production 
usually requiresa meal of blood or protein. D epending on 
the species, eggsarelaid in the soil, organic matter, water, 
planttissueor animal tissue. The larva livesin its food, as 
a maggot. 

Thisisoneinsectyou will not have to look for, it will 
find you. T he bush fly ispreyed upon by spiders, birds and 
insects, but so outnumbersthem that they havelittleeffect 
on the population. 


February 8th-14th. 


G RASSH 0 PPERS rangein size from 1/2 cm 
to over 10 cm in length. They have large hind legs for 
hoppi ng, and wi ngs. T hey can beeasi ly caught by sweeping 
a fine “butterfly” net through the grass. 

If you are looking after an injured pee wee, 
grasshoppersby thesackful will keep it happy. T hey make 
good bait fortrout and bass. You can tossthem into spider 
websand watch theaction. Your pet gecko will appreciate 
them also. 

G rasshoppers feed on plant material. Put one in a 
glass jar and watch him munch through a blade of grass. 

M ale grasshoppers produce a sou nd by rubbi ng thei r 
wings against their hind legs. T his is to warn off other 
males and to attract females. T his sounds like "Katydid; 
0 she did; Katydid; she did". 




Females havea 'gardening device' at the end of their 
abdomen used for laying eggs in the soil. A hole is bored 
in the ground and 30-40 eggs deposited. In an "outbreak 
area"asmanyasonethousand million eggs can belaid per 
hectare. W hen these hatch they move as a mob and 
become a locust plague eating everything green in their 
path. 


PIG FAC E , C orpobrotus glaucescens. 

This plant chooses to live in one of the toughest 
environments of all. If it is dry and sandy then there is a 
good chance that pigface will be somewhere around. 

T hiscreeping herb has succulent, triangular "leaves" 
up to 7cm long. The colour of this "foliage" rangesfrom 
green to blueto orange. T hebright pinkand yellow daisy¬ 
like flowers bloom all year round. 

After the flower has died off a reddish fruit forms. 
The pulp and seeds from 
this fruit can be squeezed 
out and is 

surpri si ngly good /ff 

eating. Thethick 

triangular leaves 

can also be eaten 

although it is 

better if you 

steam them in the 

firefirst. Thejuiceoftheleavesgivesrelieftothestingsof 
bluebottles and biting midges (sandflies). Thisleafjuiceis 
also useful as a lotion for burns and scalds. 






AM 
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February 

15th-21st. 


* Leopard slugs mate. 

* T imeto plant out natives (grown from theseedsyou have 

collected) to harden for winter. 

* Painted acacia moth caterpillars appear on wattle trees. 

* Feral cats breed. 

* W allaby births reach their peak. 

* Longicorn beetles emerge from wattles. 

* T his is the time of seed production for many species, 

following the rush of spring. 

* Timeto collect gymea lily seeds. 

* Sunshine wattle starts flowering. 



DRONE FLY, Eristalis tenax. Because of its 
yellow and black stripes 
this innocent hover fly is 
often mistaken for a bee 
or wasp. In flight it can 
remain motionless in 
space, then quickly move 
off to 'hover' somewhere else. 

T heyareharmless, althoughtheir 
babiestakesomeliking. Theyoungdronefly is known as 
the ‘rat-tailed maggot'. It lives 
in rotten organic matter that 
has decomposed to the stage of 
producingaputridliquid. The 
maggot'slongtail isactually its 
breath i ng apparatus, al lowi ng it to I ie at the bottom of the 
muck and still breathe air from the surface. 




JEWFISH , Johniusantarctica, is also known as 
mulloway, jewie and soapy. The Aborigional name is 
Gurra wurra. They grow to 60 kg and 2 metres in 
length. 

During September and October jewfi share found in 
open waters and between the months of M arch and 
September they inhabit the beaches. Jewfish feed on 
squid, octopus, fish, beach worms, pippis and mussels. 
M ost catches of this fish are made between dusk and 3 
hours after dark. Fish theholesand channels of the rivers 
and estuary on the high tide. 

During the day jewfish are believed to restand sleep 
in caves, under ledges, or in potholes and crevices around 
the reefs. 


WOOLLY FROG MOUTH, Philydrum 
lanuginosum. T hismost unusual flower can beseen beside 
the bicycle path that runs from Shoal Bay to Fingal Bay. 
Thisplant, which grows to lm high, iscovered with grey 
woolly hairs. T he crowded leaves are filled with hollow 
chambers. 

The two-petal led yellow flower is 12 mm long and 
10 mm wide. T heshapeof theflower isreminiscentof the 
gape of a frog. The woolly frogmouth flowers from 
N ovember to M arch and lives in the water or around wet 
places. 






ACT Parks and Conseization Service 
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SYDNEY ROCK OYSTER, C rassostrea 
commercialis. The Aboriginal nameisDhirrabwee. 

T hey say that the bravest person to have ever lived was 
the person who first ate an oyster. T he country’s hunger 
for this tasty mollusc is catered for by the farmers of 
hundreds of oyster leases. 

It takes 3 years to grow an oyster to marketable size. 
0 ysters spawn between February and M ay and they taste 
best in thepre-spawning period of N ovember to February. 
0 ysters spawn for the first time as a male, but change to 
female later on. 

0 ysters are fussy about when they spawn. T he water 
temperature has to be22°C, the salinity just right and the 
tide ebbing. 0 neoyster spawning stimulates theothersto 
start and in no time the water turns a milky cloud. Each 
femaleoyster producesupto 10 million eggs of which only 
0.01% survive. 

Port Stephens has reached the level of pollution 
where all oysters have to be 
‘purified’ by spending some 
time in clean water so that 
they can rid themselves of 
bacteria and sewage 
contamination. Oystersal so 
concentrate heavy metals 
and this has resulted in the 
banningofpaintscontainingtributyltin,usedonthehulls 
of boats. You are therefore taki ngsomeriskeating oysters 
fresh offtherocks. Thereare, however, publicoysterleases 
where you may do this. Ask the Fisheries I nspector. 

TheSydney rock oysters can spend up to 2 weeksout 
of the water if kept cool. Oysters will open when they are 
dead and these should not be eaten. Apart from people, 
oysters are preyed upon by bream, stingray, octopus, 
toadfish, starfish and mud worms. 


February 15th-21st. 


TERMITES. The Aboriginal name is 
Butteeyuk. Termites are a food 
source for skinks and echidna. They 
breakdown dead wood and help return 
nutrients to the soil. When termites 
makea nest in atree, kookaburraslike 
to peck a hole in it and move in. T he 
termitesseal offtheintrusionand both 
species happily coexist. 

T ermite nests can also be found 
in ground mounds, in the soil and in dry wood and 
branches. T ermites can be a pest if they decide to eat the 
timberframeof your house. D espitedecadesof poisoning, 
the termite is everywhere in Nelson 
Bay. Look for winged reproductives 
taking to the air on dispersal flights. 

N ot all new colonies will survive and 

<D 

it takes a single pair 3 to 5 years to ^ 
become potentially destructive. w 
A queen termite can lay a 
thousand eggs each day and both 
king and queen can live for 20 years. 

T urn over dead wood and look for 
sawdust trailsup trees. Scratch them open and look at the 
workers. Soon the soldiers will turn up spitting chemical 
secretionsor snapping their largejaws. They areall quite 
harmless and fragile. T ermites live and work in the dark 
and they control the humidity of their environment by 
fully enclosing their living space. 


NATIVE VIOLET, Viola hederacea, is a 
creeping herb that forms a 





Oyster spat is collected on bundles of sticks where carpet on the ground in wet, 
they feed for a time on microscopic plankton brought to shadyareas, particularly under 
them on thetide. casuarinas. T his is our one 

Sixmonthslatertheyhavegrowntolcminsize. The violet that has a scent, 
sticksarethen moved onto a leasefor further growth, thus especially on warm humid 
ensuring that all oysterson these sticks are of the same age. days. 

Thesesmalloystersprefertoliveunderthesticks,butatl5 The kidney-shaped 

monthsoldthesticksareturnedovertothelight and their leavesaretoothed, harlessand 

growth increases dramatically. paler below. T he flowers are 

lnthepast,Aboriginesmadefishhooksbygrinding pale violet to white, and 
down oyster shells. The piles of oyster shells left in blotched with purple. The 
Aboriginal shell middensweremined by early settlers as a peak flowering time is in the 

source of lime for mortar. spring, although some will be 

in flower most of the year. 
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February 

22nd-29th 


ORION 


* "Spitfires" mass on branches. 

* Gamefish competition puts pressure on sharks and 

marlin. 

* Broad-leafed paperbark, Melaleuca quinquenervia 
comes into flower. 

* Young birds fly around, in family groups, with their 

parents. 

* H airy caterpillar trains appear across paths. 


SYM MOM US SKIPPER 
BUTT ERFLY, Trapezitessymmomus, isafussy 
eater and the caterpillar larvae will only eat a tufted plant 
with firm grass-like leaves, Lomandra long folia. 

First find the plant, then look for the butterfly. 
Lomandra is widespread and occurs along gullies and 



creeks. Known also asthespiny-headed mat-rush, it spreads 
by underground stems. T he straw-coloured flowers are 
perfumed and form dense clusters on a spiky stem and are 
edible. T he leaves have a notched tip and are frequently 
broken off. T hetender whitebasesoftheseleavesaregood 
to nibbleand the leaves themselves were used 
by aborigines 
for basket 
making. 

The 
butterfly 

larvae feed exclusively on mat rush at night. By day the 
larvae hide from predatorsin shelters made from silk and 
dead leaves. T hebutterfly isbestseen between January and 
M arch as they tend todisperse after they emergefrom their 



THE NIGHT SKY 

T he great constellation that dominates the summer 
nights is Orion. 

I n and around 0 rion are some of the brightest and 
most colourful stars, the brilliant blue-white Rigel, warm- 
orangeBetelguese whitish-green Castor, sun-yellow Pollux 
and Capella, red-orange Aledebaran and pale-yellow 
Procyon. 

Each star in 0 rion's belt has a name. M intaka, the 
western-most liesonthecelestial equator. Thismeansthat 
when it rises above the horizon it lies due east and where 
it sets is due west. Alnilam the centre star is one of the 
hottest known, about 45,000° Kelvin. And thethird star 
isAlnitak. 

Betel geuese (bet- el-juz) is Arabic for "the arm pit" of 
Orion. Betelgeuese is a red giant, brighter than ten 
thousand of our suns, and shrinks and sweilsfrom 700 to 
1000 sun diameters. O n the night of the 25th of February 
it can be seen on a magnetic bearing of 335° and an 
elevation of 49°. 



pupae. 
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Rigel (ri-jel) is Arabic for "foot", the left foot of 
0 rion. Rigel is burning itself up at a fast rate. Brighter 
than 60,000 sunsit will soon becomeunstableand explode 
- in about ten million years. Look for it on a compass 
bearing of 310° and an elevation of 60° (while you still 
can). 


NATIVE SARSAPARILLA, Smilax 
glyciphylla, is a climbing plant with wiry stems and lives 
on the edges of rain forests, or on the shady side of a hill. 
Plenty of examples of this plant can be seen on the road to 
Gan Gan Lookout. Tbelong, 
heart-shaped leaves have \ 

3 distinct longitudinal 
veins, and the young 
leavesarepurplish. This 

plant hasgrasping, rope- A yvV\l 

like tendrils to help it 

stayattachedtoitshost 

plant. 

Takealeaf, nip it between 
theteethandtastethetinyamount 
of juice left there. T he flavour is big, 
sweet and, after a minute, becomes slightly bitter. T he 
leaves of this vine probably make the second best tea 
availablein thisarea (after swamp M ay). O neortwo leaves 
are plenty. T here is no need to crush them. D rop the 
leavesinboilingwaterforaboutaminute. Intheearlydays 
of Australia thistea was drunkfor its anti-scurvy qualities 
and even exported. 

A tiny white flower develops in the summer followed 
by bunches of black glossy berries in winter. 


BLACK MARLIN, M akaira indica. 

About thistimeof year N el son Bay hostsagamefish 
interclub competition. T he glamour fish for this event 
isthe marlin. A member of the billfish group, theupper 
jaw is prolonged into a spear. T hey are spectacular to 
catch, demonstrating their unyielding speed and 
endurancein anyfight. T heir sprinting speed isabout90 
km/h. 

Females grow bigger than the male, the world 
record being 707.6 kg. The 
females produce about 150 
millioneggsinthesummer 
which arelaid in theopen 
seasomewherebeyondthe W 
continental shelf. The ’ 


February 22nd-29th. 


black marlin is highly sought by long-line J 
fishermen from other nations Sportsfishermen £-g 
generally tag and release their marlin these ffy 
days. Somemarlinarekilled and brought into f 
the gamefish weigh station. Afterwards they | 
arekeptand eaten, donated totheT ahleeBible jf 
C ollege, or are towed out to sea and dumped. 

M arlin are generally a tropical fish. T he 
first marlin landed and recorded on the N .S.W. coast was 
at Port Stephens in 1910. 


MOUNTAIN DEVIL , Lambertia formosa. 

T he name of this plant comes from the shape of the 
woody seed case. W hen dri ed 
and split the seed case has a 

beak and two horns giving f|, Jj 

the illusion of a devil. |a| /. 

T he plant is wide^jread . Zf 

and dozens of them will be % 
seen on a walk up Stephens . 

Peak. T he leaves are olive- \MvV i 1 i | J'/ffl/ // 

green, long, stiff and have a %• /// 

spikeonthetip.You will feel 
them as they brush against ^ » J/ 

T he bright red flowers 
are in clusters of seven tubes. 

Each tube has nectar in its 

base. Thisnectarcan beenjoyed without ki 11 i ng thef lower 

by pickingjust one of the tubes and sucking the nectar. It 

has been said that this nectar, if drunk in quantities can 

produce nausea 

and headaches. 

The long flower 

tubes were V i IjJ j a 

designed for bird \ , > / 

pollination, M/wLflSF j? 

although many ^ j d 

birds and insects ^ 

drill through the * 'J j 

side of the flower ;J Jr. 

for an easy entry. f I jf 

Flowering occurs /y 

generally in the J&r 

warmest half of /f*^ 


i f i/ ■ o 
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March 

lst-8th. 


* Fairy penguins come ashore on Broughton Island to 

moult for 2-3 weeks. 

* M ullet are in Nelson Bay harbour, and shooting the 

waves at Fingal Bay. 

* M arch flies start biting. 

* Blackberries ripen. 

* Earthworms havetheirfirst breeding period fortheyear. 

* Kangaroo apple in berry. 

* Goannasshed flakes of skin. 

* Bandicoot babies are out of the pouch. 

* Some parent birds take a four month holiday before 

parenting again. 

* Leaf-curling spiders are active. 


GHOST FUNGUS, Pleurotus nidi form in 
Sometimes after rain this unusually-shaped funguscan be 
seen at the base of eucalypts and logs. 

The caps are large, 20cm across, depressed in the 
centre and convex at the edges with lobes and splits. The 
colour is white but there are also suggestions of purple, 
pink and yellow. T he gills are creamy, deep and extend 
down the stem. 

The special thing about this fungus is that it is 
luminous, producing a surprisingly bright greenish light. 
Thisglow persists for several days and nights. 

Autumn and winter are the best times to look for 
them, particularly at the southern base of G an G an H ill 
and in the "jungle" on the C orlette H eadland Walk. 






EARTHWORMS. M arch isthefirst of 2 major 
breeding periods for the various earthworms found in this 
area. T wo worms find each other and exchange sperm. 
Some time later the broad ring around the worm's body 
moves, collecting eggs at one spot and sperm at 

O g isthen worked off the end of 
and is closed off to form a 
cocoon. In two to five weeks a 
coupleofwormswill emerge 
from the cocoon and will, 
over the next 6 to 9 months, 
grow to maturity. Each 
worm will produce several 
hundred cocoons per year. 

Before European 
settlementin Australiathere 
were several hundred native 
species of earthworm. H ere, along 
the east coast, their place has been taken by earthworms 
introduced from europein potted plants. T hewormsweare 
m ost likely to find in thegarden or compost areAporrectodea 
caliginosa. A. Longa, A rosea, L umbricusrubellus or Eisenia 
fetida (tiger worm). 

Each day earthworms eat about half their own weight 
of soil and organic material. Temperatures above 25°C 
usually prove fatal to wormswhich iswhyyou rarely seeone 
in the warmer months. Immediately after rain isthe best 
time to find earthworms without digging. Earthworms 
have blood, muscle, nerves and a brain. 


LADY'S 

SLIPPER, 

H ybanthusmonopetalus 
A delicate small herb from 10 
to 20cm tall thatflowersin 
the summer. The small 
(10mm) blue-mauveflower 
has five overlapping petals. 
Four of them are tiny and 
inconspicuous while the 
fifth is much larger and 
spade-like. 

T he soft, green leaves 
are 2mm wide and 50mm 
long. 

T hey grow 

everywhere, but can most 
reliably beseen on Stephens 
Peak. 



J 
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0 LD M AN BAN KSIA, saw-toothedbanksia, 
Banksia serrata. As a tree this banksia will grow to 10 
metres high. If killed in a bushfire it will 
regenerate from large underground 
lignotubers. Most other banksias must 
regenerate from seeds after a bushfire. 

0 Id man banksia has been in nectar for 
months now. So prolific is this nectar 
production that the leaves are left sticky, 
and puddles of nectar sometimes lie on the 
ground beneath the flowers, thickening to 
honey in the sun. 

Bees, waspsand birdsall helpthemselves 
to the nectar and thus pollinate the plant. 
Some of the mammals that also visit the 
banksia at night are the brown antechinus, 
the eastern pigmy possum, and 
the sugar glider. 

The leaves are thick, with 
regular saw-like teeth, shiny dark 
green above, paler beneath. 

Afterfertilization largevelvety 
fruit develops, endosi ng two seeds 
each. Black cockatoos love to 
crunch open the 
seed cases to eat 
theseedsinside. 
Seed cases, both 
open and 
unopened 
persist on the 
tree for years. 



MARCH FLIES T abanidae bite hard, suck 
blood and are just big and slow enough for you to swot. 
T hisspeciesof fly in Africa transmitsdisease to man, and 
disease to stock in Asia. T he carnivorous larvae live in 
damp earth or water, such as in rotting vegetation or on 
theedgeoftidal lakes. T hemaggots 
burrow into drier soil to pupate. 

T hereare240 species of M arch 
Fly in Australia. Aboutlcentimetre 
long they haveflattened bodiesand 
large pink iridescent eyes. 



March 1st-8 th. 


YELLOW-FACED HONEYEATER, 

Lichenostomus chrysops. M arch, April and M ay are the 
months that the local yellow-faced honeyeatersarejoined 
bythousandsoftheircousinsmigratingfromthesouthern 
states through NSW to Q ueensland. T his is one of the 
great migrations that you can still see. T he birds do their 
travelling in daylight. Asmany as 130 can be seen moving 
past in 20 minutes. The return migration happens in 
spring. 

This bird prefers a 
habitat of scrub and 
heathland. Fuelled by nectar 
from flowering eucalypts, 
banksias, grevillias and the 
grass treeitisan active bird, 
snatching insects on the 
wing and plucking them from vegetation. 

Some of these birds nest locally from N ovember to 
January. T he nest is usually in the fork of a branch and 
consistsofacupoffinegrassesandbark. T woorthreeeggs 
are laid. 

T he bird islOmm long with upper parts olive-brown 
and under parts grey, and a yellow stripe under the eye. 
T he call is chick up, chick up. 

The forest south of the highest point in Navala 
Avenue is a good place to look for them. 


PI PI, Plebidonax deltoides, are found along high 
energy coastlines, inside the surf zone.Theylive on sandy 
beaches about 8 cm below the surface. T he pi pi has two 
shells 30-50mm long joined by a hinge. 

T hey mature at 13 monthsand live for about 4 years. 
lnl997,238ton nesof pi pi s were harvested by professional 
fishermen on Stockton Beach. 

If you want to meet the pipi, getyourseifto Stockton 
Beach atlowtide.T he 
greatest numbers 
occur from l-20km 
south of Birubi Point, 

Anna Bay. Wriggle 
your toes into the 
sand. They are 
everywhere. Pipisare 
preyed upon by fish, 
oystercatchers, 
people and four- 
wheel-drive vehicles. 
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March 
9th-16 th. 


* C rickets call from the grass at night. 

* T iger moths fly about at night. 

* Some aquatic insect larvae change into adult form. 

* In times past, Aborigines cut notches in the bark of 
acacias to allow the gum to exude. 

* European wasps gather at water. 

* Brushtail possums have the first of two litters of babies. 

* Bloodwoodsin full flower. 

* Plovers arrive from N ew Zealand. 


COAST BANKSIA, Banksia integrifolia. This 
common banksia is most easily recognised by its leaves 
which are a powdery white underneath and 
dark green above. Young leaveshavetoothed 
margins, but adult leaves have smooth 
edges. 

The flowering spike is pale 
yellow, 120mm high, and appears 
between summer and winter. 

At oneti me, theti mber from thi s 
treewasused in biplaneconstruction. 
It was referred to as "beefwood" 
because the cut timber looks like a 
slice of beef with a fatty rind. 

T he valves of the woody fruits 
open soon after maturity, allowing 
the two seeds to flutter to theground. 

I n the early days of Australia, 
part of the flowering cone was 
used as a wick in a "slush a 
lamp". To make a slush jl\\ 
lamp half fill a tobacco tin 
with clean sand, three quarter fill Kj 
the tin with hot animal fat. T he wick can be [y.j ;~>j 
made from a coast banksia cone. Remove the H r! 
cone from the tree, rub off all the dead plant R ~jl| 
material around thecone, leavingathin pencil- R R 
likestick covered with deep, soft velvet. Push a \R R 
3cm length of this wick into the slush lamp. Y> j 
When lit,thislampprovidesillumination. The Y 1 
wick draws up the melted fat without being V 
consumed itself. u 


FAIRIES APRONS, bladderwort U tricularia 
dichotoma. In the bogs around Salamander, in the spring 
and summer these carnivorous 
herbs come into flower. 

OntopofalOcmtall, 

slender stem grows a R RR 'JU:\ 
purple flower 15mm \ R R y 

acrosswith an exaggerated , / 

"skirt". There are two > i R 

bright yellow nectar spurs V 

at the base of the petal. I 

The real surprise is around w 

the baseof the plant, which growsin 
shallow water. T hisplant supplementsitsdiet by catching 
living aquatic organismsbymeansof tiny bladdersthe size 
of sand grains. T hese bladders are attached to submerged 
leaves. 

I nsects such as midge larvae and crustaceans brush 
against a trigger mechanism near the mouth, which when 
touched, causes the bladder to suddenly expand and suck 
the insect inside. The plant absorbs the result of their 
decay. After digestion the bladder resets itself. 


TIGER MOTH, Rhodogastria crokeri. 

Whilst 
butterflies are 
active in 
daylight, moths 
are creatures of 
the night. The 
Tiger Moth is 
medium to 
small with a 

stout furry body. Wings are brown and cream and the 
body is brilliant red. T here are many similar moths with 
similar wing markings and tiger-striped bodies. 

Thebrightcolouringisawarningto predators. When 
molested this moth plays dead and produces a probably 
bad-tasting 
froth from the 
base of the 
wings. 

Moths 
nest by day on 
the trunks and 

leaves of trees. At night they visit flowers to sip the nectar 
with their long tongues. 

The caterpillars are covered in dense tufted hairs. 




mmmm 

mmm 
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SYDNEY FUNNEL WEB SPIDER, 

Atraxrobustus T hisground-dwelling spider isoneofthe 
most dangerous in the world. It constructsa burrow in a 
cool damp place up to 
30cm deep in 
ground, or 
uses crevices 
in rocks and 
foundations 
of buildings. 

A web is 
constructed 

which is tubular rather than funnel shaped, with lines 
running out to surrounding rocks. 

They sometimes live in colonies of over a hundred 
individuals. 

M ature males 
leave their web 
and wander 
about, homeless, 
looking for a 
female. They 
may enter your 
house after heavy 
rain. Males are 
usually killed by 
the female at mating, otherwise the male will die anyway 
afterafew months. Funnel-web spiders can live to 8 years. 

Breeding is from summer to autumn, when the 
female lays 80-200 eggs in a pillow-shaped egg sac, which 
she guards. T he young emerge from the burrow in late 


March 9th- 16th. 


a spur half way along its second leg on each side. 

A bite from this spider could prove fatal. Children 
havedied in lessthan 2 hours after a bite. T hevenom of the 
male spider is 5 times more toxic than the female. T he 
venom attacks the nerves of the body causi ng a shower of 
electrical impulses to be fired down them. T his causes 
perspiration, tears, saliva and twitching. When a funnel 
web spider isabout to biteitraisesthefront half of its body 
off the ground, with its two front legs high offtheground. 
Fangs glistening with poison, it lunges forward and 
downward to strikeits victim. First aid issimilar to snake 
bite. An antivenom is available. Wear gloves when 
gardening and do not go barefoot at night. 


BLUE SWIMMER CRAB, Portunus 

pelagicus. Aboriginal name Teerah. White below and 
blueabove,thiscrabisfoundall around Australia. Its rear 
legs have two paddles which it uses for swimming. 
Fishermen useatrap called a "witcheshat" to catch them. 
T illigerryC reek, Bundabah C reek, and theentranceof the 
M yall River are good places to trap them. 

They can be caught in the shallows just off any of 
Nelson Bay’sestuarinebeaches. Females, "jennys", in roe 
should be returned 
to the water, and 




summer or autumn. there is a size limit 

T rip-lines are set radiating from the burrow to alert anc | a b a g limit, 
the spider to passing prey. T his could be moths, beetles, j h e male has 

crickets, millipedes, slaters, snails, ants, cockroaches and longer nippers and 

other spiders. Small lizards and frogs are also eaten. isa deeper shade of 

Thisspiderislarge(30mmfemaleand 25mm male) blue.Theunderside 

and easily identified. Both sexes have a pair of very long f| a p 0 f the male is 

spinnerets at the end of the abdomen (terminal segment tapered and narrow 

longest). The whilst the flap on 
colour of the spider the female is more 

is black to red- square. They are 

* jrown ' good eating and 

T h e should be cooked 
cephalothorax (the soon,astheydonot 

first segment of the | ast | ong after 

bodycontainingthe ca pture 

eyes and 

"shoulder") is 
shiny. Themalehas 
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March 

17th-24th. 

* Very few wildflowersarein bloom atthistimeofyear. 

* Broad-leafed paperbark, Melaleuca quinquinervia, in 

flower. 

* Conesticksin flower. 

* Gymea lily flower heads start to form a flower. 

* Fruit bats mate. 

* Autumn Equinox 21st M arch, day = night. 

* W el come swallows depart. 

* Young sugar gliders are ^ected from the family nest. 

* Octopus lay eggs. 

* Dotterels arrive from New Zealand. 

* Purple fan flower abundant in the bush. 

* 0 Id gymea lily flowers shed their seeds. 


BOTTLENOSE DOLPHIN, Tursiops 
truncatus, Aboriginal name Cooprar. Probably the 

most intelligent 
and best-loved 
creature in the 
sea. Port 
Stephens 
has several 
resident 
dolphin 
families. 
These 
dolphins ride the bow 
waves of any boat that travels 
between 5 and 15 knots. T hey are 
happy to play and show off, and most people feel safer 
when dolphins are in the water. Dolphins go up the 
Karuah River, T illigerry C reek, Bundabah C reek and the 
Myall River. Occasionally dolphins are sighted in the 
southern-most of the Myall Lakes, Bombah Broadwater. 

T he bottlenose dolphin grow to 4.5m in length and 
275 kg. Malesare longer than females. There are between 
18 and 26 teeth on each side of both the upper and lower 
jaw. It is just as well that they are friendly to people and 
even someti mes seek out thei r com pany, or at I east tolerate 
it. 

Bottlenosedolphinsfish and feed cooperatively. Some 
members of the group will keep fish in position while 


others feed. Aborigines 
in Moreton Bay in the 
1840s were observed to 
cooperate with dolphins 
in catchingthemigrating 
mullet. 

D olphins have sensitive skins and most adults will 
have many scars from fights, accidents and encounters 
with boats and sharks. T hese scars help you to identify 
particular individuals. Dolphinsare warm-blooded, air 
breathing animals. T hey breathe through a blow hole, 
which isnaturallyclosedand must beopened by muscular 
action. T he bottlenose can dive to depths of 300m and 
hold their breath for about seven minutes. 


COCKROACH. You are quite justified in 
feeling disgust at the sight of the few introduced species of 
cockroach that choose to live in our dwellings. T hey are a 
health menace by carrying viruses and bacteria that cause 
polio, typhoid fever, hepatitis, plague and salmonella. 

0 ut in theyardand in thebush our nativecockroaches 
live under bark, logs and stones and deserve their place in 
the scheme of things. Some eat rotting wood and others 
eat just about anything. 

T here are 
more than 300 
species in Australia 
and some live for 
several years. 

Cockroaches take 
care of their eggs. 

T he female carries 
around with her a 
small brown egg 
cocoon which 
contains sixteen 
eggs. After some 
time this is 
deposited in a safe 
place. The 
emergent larvae have been described as "entertaining 
pets". I n the first year the young cockroaches moult five 
times. 

C ockroaches have a remarkable capacity for survival. 
T hey can fast from food for three months, go without 
water for one month, can tolerate many times more 
radiation than man and some can survive freezing for 48 
hours. O nepair of G erman cockroaches, and theiroffspring 
could multiply to 400,00 in a year. 
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BURRAWANG, M acrozamia communis, 
Aboriginal name boor rowang. 

Thiscycad iscommonly associated with angophoras 
and bracken fern. If you come across a hole about a metre 
across in the ground then you are probably looking at the 

place where 

a * jurrawan 9 
once grew. 

, ifs They are a 

favourite 
target for people 
who steal plants from the 
f bush.TheyaredifficuItto remove 

because of the very large root system. 
Specimens of this plant can be over 

# years old. T he starch-rich 
nderground stems were of 
commercial importance 50 
years ago as a source of 
starch forlaundry purposes. 
T he starchy paste was also 
used as an adhesive. 

T hespiky leavesofthis 
fernlike plant grow to two 
metres long. The soft 
brown hairs at the base of 
the leaves were once used 
for padding in upholstery. 
Being a cycad, it 
produceslargeseedsin a cone rather than afruit. T heseed 
cone is up to 45cm long and is made up of large numbers 
of seeds. Each seed is 4 cm long, 2cm across and turns a 
brilliant red when ripe. The whole seed cone has a 
pineapple-like appearance. The seeds are poisonous, but 
because of the large quantity of starch they contain, the 
Aborigines devised a method of getting rid of the toxins. 
T he seeds were first baked in the ashes for half an hour. 
T hekernels were then cut into two and soaked in water for 
a week or two. M arch was considered the best month to 
collect seeds. 

The ripe seed cone appears only on the female 
burrawang and then only every two or more years. T he 
male forms a cone but the seeds are absent. 


GRAN NY'SBON N ET , Slender riceflower, 
Pimelea lini folia isoneof our most common wildflowers. 
G rowing to half a metre high, it flowers most of the year. 
Its tough rootstock allows it to quickly regrow after a 
bushfire. The flowers are white, in dense terminal heads 
of 7-4 flowers. 


Pollination is probably 
by night-flying moths. 

T he bark strips readily 
from the stem in long tough 
stripswhich can beused di rect 
for binding or 
formed into 





m ji 



S^v 
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WH ITE CHEEKED HON EYEATER, 

Phylidonyris nigra. The best place to look for these 
honeyeaters, noisily chattering and squabbling amongst 
the wildflowers, is on the coastal heathlands. 

This bird is happy to perch near its nest and sing 
between feeding sorties. The male in particular is very 
vocal from March onwards which is the start of the 
breeding season. 

A male will take flight, starting off with afew chirps, 
and at the peak of its flight deliver its full throated song, 
stall and descend. 

Lookfora white-cheeked bird with along honeyeater 
beak and a yellow streak on the wing and tail. Like most 
of our honeyeaters, they also takeinsectsand seem to need 
nectar to give them the energy to hunt these insects. 
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March 

25th-31st. 


* Puffball fungi appear on the ground. 

* 0 rb weaver spiders are active. 

* M ale flowering she oak spikes(in pollen) attract swarms 

of bees. 

* Gould petrel fledgelings leave CabbageT ree Island. 

* Flame robinscome down from the hills. 

* Sea horses lay strings of eggs. 

* Spine tailed swifts depart. 

* Lots of blue-faced honeyeaters call from the trees. 

* Praying mantisambush insectson nectar-filled banksias. 


The Night Sky 

T heSouthern C rossisso much a part of Australiathat 
it is essential you learn how to recognise it. At 8 pm. on 
M arch 25th, Acrux (A-kruks), the brightest star in the 
cross as well as being the star at the foot of the cross, can 
be seen on a compass bearing of 136° and an elevation of 
41°. 

T he star at the top of the cross is called G acrux (ga- 
kruks). 

The southern crossisnot always upright as you see it 
ontheAustralian Flag. Itrotatesaroundthesouthcelestial 
pole, and, in 24 hours will Neon one side, beupsidedown 
and lie on the other side before returning to an upright 
position. 

T he south celestial pole is a point in the sky around 
which all our stars rotate. T hereis no star there, just black 
nightsky. You can pointtothecentreofthisgreatcelestial 
dockbyfacingtruesouthandpointingupatan angleequal 
to your latitude. T o face true south set 168° on your 
compass. NelsonBayisonalatitudeofabout33°. Ifyou 
raise your arm to 33° above the horizon you will be 
pointing to the south celestial pole. See now how a line 
through the southern cross also passes through the south 
celestial pole. 

So regular is this rotation around the pole that the 
southern cross can be used to tell thetime. T he method is 
outlined below, butifthemathsseem alittledauntingthen 
there is a device on page 98 which does it all for you. 

T ime from the Southern C ross. 

T benight of the29th of M arch is the best night of the 
year to usethe southern cross to tell the time because there 
are no corrections to make. 


T ime From T he Southern C ross 



I maginethe southern cross to be the hour hand of a 
24 hour clock. Thesouth celestial poleisthecentreofthe 
clock. Thus 0/24 hours is directly above. Six hours is 
normally where 3 hours would be on a normal clock, 12 
hoursisdosesttothehorizonwhere6hoursnormallyison 
adock. Thediagramshowsthis. Onthisnightoftheyear 
(29th), wherever the southern cross pointson thisclock i s 
the correct time. 

You can use this method any time of the year, but 
thereisacorrection to makeifthedateisnot M arch 29th. 
Firstly, read the time off the southern cross. Next deduct 
2 hours from that time for each month since 29th M arch 
(Apri 11st i sdose enough and i san easier date to remember). 
Example (see diagram above) 

Date 31stMay 

T ime on Star C lock, 3 hours 

Borrow 24 hours(becausewehaveabig number to take 

off). 

3 hours + 24 hours = 27 hours 
M arch 29th to M ay 29th =2 monthsx2 hours=4 hours 
M ay 29th to M ay 31st = 2 days x 4 minutes = 8 
minutes 

From 27 hours subtract 4 hours 8 minutes = 22 hours 
52 minutes which is 10.52 pm. 



Gacrux 


Gienah 


Mimosa 

★ 

Acrux 

The southern cross. 


At any ti meof theyear 
you can determine time 
from the position of the 
southern cross in the night 
sky. See page 98 for more 
information. 
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RINGTAIL POSSUM, Pseudocheirus 
peregrinus. Theringtail possum and thebrushtaiI possum 
are the two most common possums in N elson Bay. H ere 
are the rules for telling them apart. 


The brushtail is about the size of a cat with a pink 
nose, big ears and a bushy black tail. 

Theringtail possum issmaller with dark eyes, smaller 
ears and a long slender tail that 
looksliketheend has been dipped 
in white paint. 

March is breeding time for 
the ringtail possum and it is this 
time of the year that you are most 
likely to hear its soft, high-pitched 
twittering call. Thefemaleusually 
raises twins, which are carried in the 
pouch for four months, and then on 
the back for a further two months. A 
second litter may beraisedinthespring. 
At night the ringtail searches out its favourite food - 
eucalypt flowers and fruit. By day it 
sleepsin a spherical nest (drey) of bark 
and grass high in a tree. 

Lookattheforefootoftheringtail, 
it hastwofingerson onesideof itshand 
which opposetheother three fingersfor 
grasping. 



V 

T racks 


EARTH STAR, Geastrum triplex. Autumn is 
theti meof year for you to fi nd thi sfungi amongst decay i ng 
litter on the forest floor. 

Growing in groups, each plant 
starts off as a white sphere about 
2.5cm across. T he outer layer 
splits into about 5 to 8 rays 
which turn dark brown and 
mayeventuallyfold under the 
ball. Spores are dark brown 
and emergefrom a hole in the 
top of the central ball. 



March 25th-31st. 


PRICKLY MOSES, prickly wattle, juniper 
wattle, Acacia ulicifolia isoneof thewattlesthat blooms 
outside of spring. From now till 
late winter this 1.5m high, spiky 
bush putson solitary, creamy, 
spherical, flower heads. T he 
leaves are alternate, stiff, 
needle-like and 1 cm 
long. The spiky leaves 
are flattened vertically 
and broader at the base. 



SWAM P BAN KSIA, Banka a oblongifolia, is 
a shrub growing to 3 metres tall. T he leaves are oblong, 
7cm long with irregularly toothed margins. N ew growth 
is a rusty velvet colour. 

T he lemon-yellow cylindrical flower spikes are 10cm 
tall and 6 cm in diameter. The summer/ 
autumnfloweringofthisbanksiaisimportant 
to nectar-seeking birds and animalsatatime 
of year when flowering plants are scarce. 

T he fruiting cones stay on the branches 
indefinitely. The shrub takes 5-7 years to 
produce its first flower, having grown from a 
seed. It does however grow successfully from 
its lignotuber after a bushfire. 

In common with the other banksias, the 
flowers of thisspecies can be soaked in water 
to make a syrup for sore throats and colds. 

Mammals such as the brown antechinus, eastern pygmy 
possum and sugar glider visittheflowersat night and assist 
in pollination. 
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April 

lst-8th. 


* Baby noisy miners and rainbow lorikeets are being fed. 

* Fairy penguin chicksleavetheir burrow for theopen sea. 

* Muttonbird parents leave Broughton Island for a 
30,000km flight. 

* F rom now unti I Septem ber koalas are bel I owi ng, fighti ng 

and scent-marking. 

* Sugar glider young are qected from the family nest. 

* Flying foxes mate. 

* N ew H olland and white-cheeked honeyeaters raise their 

chicks. 

* Forthenext month many young ringtail possumswill be 

run over by vehicles. 

* Flying foxes call from the trees at night. 

* Professional fishermen catch lots of travelling mullet. 


GOLDEN WEB SPIDER, Nephila genus. 
All through the bush these industrious spiders have 
constructed theirwebsacrossanyopeninginthevegetation. 
N ot content to hidein a corner these large-bodied hunters 
cling to thecentreof their insect trap. T hus when you walk 
into a web you areoften eyeball to eyeball with the resident 
and its recent captures. If this happens the spider will 
immediately drop to theground, whileyou wave, spit and 
curse. 

The web is large, tough and golden 
coloured. The female is large 
a \ with a grey body and banded 

I \ black and yellow legs. She 

1, a constructsthewebto capture 

4 1 || insects, which are wrapped 

ft. J up and kept at thecentreof 

the web. 

In the Autumn the 
much sma,,er male s P iclers 
W If appear around the edge of 

$ Sr Nk the web hoping to mate. 

| ^ Thefemaleusuallyeatsthe 

v male afterwards. 

Eggs are laid and wrapped 
i n si I k, the you ng emergi ng i n the spri ng. T he golden web 
spiderisactiveboth day and night. Other orb spidersbuild 
a web during the night, catch dozensof mothsand eat the 
web before morning. They are all harmless. 


RAINBOW LORIKEET, Trichogiossus 

haematodus. If 
you hear a sound 
outside in the 
trees like a 
^®^S\Vv'?sBSr squeaky hinge it 

r/(\S V; ^may well be a 
young rainbow 
lorikeet 

—demanding food 
yfp from its parents. 

*/M mV r The squeaking will 

stop only when mum 
iflV regurgitates a warm mush of 

pollen, nectar and fruit into the 
Sv young, gaping beak. 

If you have a bird bath and a seed 
tray you will no doubt be very familiar with the rainbow 
lorikeet. Itscolouringcanonlybedescribedasoutrageous, 
and a little overdone. If any of your trees are flowering 
these birds will descend en-mass and chatter away as they 
demolish the pollen and nectar. T hey have learnt to trust 
usand you can get within 5 metres before they take fright. 
T he best way to attract them is to grow native flowering 
trees. They will become very friendly for a mixture of 
bread, honey, fruit and pet 
vitamins. 

' MS > i ■ T hese honey junkies 




m. 


. v\ 


will do anything for a 
sweet taste on the 
tongue. Their 
t parrot¬ 

shaped 


beaksare not suitablefor milking long slender flowers So 
if their brush tongues don't reach the nectar they will bite 
a hole and get access that way. T hei r tongues are covered 
with stubby nodules for licking out gum tree blossoms. 

W here the gums are flowering, there also will be 
rainbow lorikeets hanging upside down chattering 
incessantly, helping to pollinate the trees, as well as to 
continue their own species. They like to nest in a tree 
hollow near water. Both parents feed the young which 
leaves the nest after 8 weeks. 
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April 
9th-16 th. 


* April to July bream and luderick travelling north enter 

Port Stephens. 

* Swamp mahogany comes into flower. 

* Orion sets at night. 

* Geniah and Corvus appear in the night sky. 

* N oisy miners are active. 

* Quollsmate. 

* Gymea lily flowers open. 

* Wild parsnips in flower. 

* Casuarinas in flower. 

* Wattlebirds in great numbers. 


BROAD-LEAVED PAPERBARK, 

M elaleuca quinquenervia. M ost of the white paperbarks 
you see in the wetlands around Nelson Bay belong to this 
species. The Myall Lakes system 
istrimmedaroundthewaterline A 
with these paperbarks. At //A /j * 

Easter the tree comes into if 1 1/1 //j In J 

flower and the nectar is very U\^\( )Jj y^/7 

sweet, perfumed and | II I\ J\(y 

abundant. You can |jr 

make a very good If 

cup of tea from 

parts of this tree. 

D unk about 5 of 

theflowers in a mug of water. T hereis no need to remove 
theflower, just wash out the nectar and leave the flower to 
create more and get on with itsjob. By now you will have 
a mug of sweet water, probably with some plant material 
andhaplessinsectscaughtalsoenjoyingthenectar. These 
can be removed by straining. Bring the water to the boil 
and add about 8 crushed leaves from the tree. Simmer for 
3 minutesand enjoy the fair dinkum taste of Australia. If 
the taste is not strong enough you can add a little tea. 

The leaves are broad and have 5 prominent 
longitudinal veins. Locally, this is a koala food tree. 0 il 
can be distilled from the leaves, which is useful as an 
"essential oil" in perfume making. New leaves can be 
chewed for head colds. Because the trunk and branches 
often take sharp bends, the wood has been used for boat 
knees. T hecreamy flowersarebornein densebottlebrushes 
and constitutethebiggest massed floral display of theyear. 


HUNTSMAN SPIDER, D elena canceride s 
0 neof thereasonsyou may have seen this spider running 
up the walls or hiding in the folds of your curtains is 

because it is an active 

# hunter. Unlike other 

spiders who wait for 
their prey to cometo 
them the huntsman 
moves around, 
taking up 

temporary 
residence in your 
house or under the 
barkoftrees. Spiders 
arenot social creatures 
and are programmed 
to kill any organism of 

appropriate size, including a male trying to mate. 

T he huntsman spider is one of the few exceptions, 
living in colonies of up to 10 adults and 300 juvenile 
spiders. An egg sac is laid under bark and surrounded by 
whitesilk. Thefemalethen guardsit until the young are 
half grown. 

Foodforthehuntsman spider consistsof grasshoppers, 
cockroaches and grubs. The spider jumpson itsprey and 
sinks in its fangs. Sometimes a tug-of-war will start up 
among fellow spiders for the kill, which will then be 
shared. Aswith other spidersthevictim issucked dry of its 
body fluids. H untsmencanbeidentifiedbytheirflattened 
body, spread-eagled posture, and theirtwo parallel rowsof 
four eyes. 


FLYAGARIC, Amanita muscaria. T his fungi 
hasaveryunpleasanttasteandispoisonous. Thecommon 
name refers to an old practice of putting it i nto milk to kill 
blowflies. Lookforthebrightscarletto 
orange cap, up to 20cm across, 
with white warty 
fragments. T he 
surfaceissticky. 0 Ider 
specimensfadetopale 
orange. The gills are 

white and crowded. T. i M s , 

The firm white stem ^*3 WSf 

growsto20cm. The 
ring is soft and white and 

sometimes hangs down to form a collar. T he spores are 
white. This colourful fungi can be seen from January to 
April, especially near introduced trees. It is not native to 
Australia and is often found under pine trees. 
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PRAWNS, family Penaadae, Aboriginal name 
Punnoong. In your haste to shell a cooked prawn you 
may not have noticed that they have 10 pairs of walking 
legs. T his, together with a fanlike tail, eyes on moveable 
stalks and nipperson the first three pairs of legs makes for 
an interesting looking crustacean. 

The commercial species of prawns, the Penaedae, 
shed their eggs directly into the sea after fertilization. 
0 ther sh ri m ps carry thei r eggs about with them u nti I they 
hatch. T he commercial varieties in this area are school, 
king and greasy-back (greentail) prawns. 

The king prawn, Penaeusplebqus, which grows to 
250mm long, begins its life in the Autumn as an egg laid 
freely on the bottom of the offshore spawni ng grounds i n 
depths of 100 to 150 metres. I n less than a day the egg 
hatches and the larvae heads for light and the surface. 
T hree weeks later the 12mm long post-larval prawns 
return to the bottom and move inshore to enter coastal 
inlets. 

By thetime they are one year old the king prawnsare 
about 90mm long but have not yet reproduced. Prawns 
can befound in theM yall Lakes, in creeks, drains, swamps 
andthroughoutPortStephens. D ragadip net through the 
ribbon weed on Bagnalls Beach and you will find some. 

Aged 12 months, theprawnsgettheurgeto reproduce 
and migrate seawards in dense schools, called spawning 
runs. This usually occurs on the outgoing tide at night. 
Professional fishermen know aboutthishabitand intercept 
as many of them as they can i n thei r nets. 11 i s i m portant 
that some get through and spawn in the offshore waters 
becausemost king prawnsdieafter spawning. T he prawns 
that don’t die, liveon for another year, although many do 
not return to the estuary or spawn agai n. T hey are netted 
from mid summer to winter on the continental shelf at 
depths of 60 to 220 metres. 


MAT RUSH , Lomandra longifolia. 
A member of theswordgrassfamily. 
Lookforflat, glossy Ieavesl5mm across 
and one metre long, growing in dense 
tussocks straight from the ground. 

These strap-like leaves are extremely 
tough and were used by the Aborigines 



April 9th- 16th. 


for making baskets. The 
leaves were also used as 
bandages and as a 
ligature. The white 
succulent leaf bases are 
also good to eat. 

Numerous, small, 
fragrant, creamy yellow 
flowersdusteron aspiky 
stem in the summer. 

M ale and female flowers are formed on different plants. 
T he flowers can beeaten,thetaste resembling scented raw 
peas. A pleasantdrink can also be made from the flowers. 


KIT E. If you see a small bird of prey hovering it is 
probably a black-shouldered kite or a whistling kite. The 
black-shouldered kite breeds locally from April to 
September and iswhiteorgrey all over, 
with a black band on itsshoulder. The 
whistling kite is generally brown and 
blackall over and uttersa loud whistling 
call, followed by rapid ascending short 
notes. Any time you climb T omaree 
you will hear this call. The whistling 
kite will dine on water birds, rabbits, ^ 

rats, freshwater crayfish, dead fish and 


3T 


Kiteswill scavengearound rubbish / 
tips or follow outbreaks of locusts or 
mice plagues. T hey are also attracted to grass and bush 
fires where mice and grasshoppers are disturbed. The 
whistling kite is probably the most common bird of prey 
on the 
T omaree 
peninsula. 

T hey can 
be seen 
nesting 
along the 
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April 

17th-24th. 


* Muttonbird parents leave Broughton Island. 

* Butcher birds are active. 

* C hannel billed cuckoo leaves for N ew G uinea. 

* First green hood orchid flowers appear. 

* Native cherry in fruit. 

* Blueberry ash fruits fall to the ground. 

* Many types of fungus on the ground. 

* Potato orchid leaves appear on the ground. 

* Old bird nests fall to the ground. 

* Blue-faced honeyeaters dine on swamp mahogany 
blossoms. 


RED BACK SPIDER, L atrodectus mactans 
hasselti, is native, nocturnal, common and venomous. 
T he red back spider likesto live where wedo and any quiet, 
sheltered spot amongst thelitter, under houses, in old tins, 
rocks or around door or window frames will do. H ere it 
will spin its untidy-looking web and wait for its prey of 
insects, flies, beetles, crickets, ants and other spiders to 
blunder in. 

T he web is a snare of very 
sticky trap threads. These threads 
contractintoacentral snarewhere 
the creature is trapped and bitten 
by the spider. When the prey is 
caught in the web thefemalewraps 
it up in silk using thehind legsin 
a pedalling motion. Theredback 
spider I ivesout of sight at the back 
of the web in a retreat. 

T he female has a satin-black 
abdomen, about 10mm diameter, with an orange-red 
stripe. T hemale, which isharmless, isonly athird thissize 
and lacksthe red stripe. T he legsarelong, thin and shiny. 

Breeding takes place in summer and autumn. After 
mating with the male, as many as 300 eggs are laid and 


when forced to. T he venom attacks all the nerves of the 
body which may lead to paralysis and death. T he pain of 
the bite is intense and gradually spreads to other parts of 
the body. T he bitten limb sweats profusely whilethe rest 
of the body staysdry. Serious effects take hoursor days to 
develop. T hisleavesplenty of timeto seek treatment. First 
aid is different to snake bite as no constrictive bandage 
should beapplied. Put an ice pack overthebitten area and 
takethe patient to the nearest medical help. An antivenom 
is available. 


SWEET WATTLE, scented wattle, Acacia 
suaveolens. This early-flowering wattle has pleasantly 
perfumed balls of yellow flowers, carried in groups of 
about eight. G rowing to a height of less than two metres 
the shrub hasablueish-green hue to the stem and growsin 
the poorest of soils. Theleavesaretough, 12cm long, 1cm 

wide with a 




wrapped up in ballsof web. 0 neof thegreatest enemies of 
these eggsisa small wasp which can penetrate the web and 
lay its own eggs. 

The young hatch in 2 weeks and as they are 
cannibalistic very few survive to adulthood. 

Thered back spiderisnotaggressiveand will biteonly 


AN T L10 N , Family M yrmeleontidae. 

Onthe ground, under the eaves of yourhouse and in 
any dry sandy patch of ground, you can see the conical 
deathpitsoftheantlion. Theseground-livingflyershave 
small but useful wings, a broad body, wide head and 
enormous sickle-shaped jaws armed with spines. 
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It is the larva of the species 
which digs the conical pit by 
burrowing backwards and flicking 
out the sand. Look for its jaws 
protrudi ng from the sand. T o watch 
its trap in action catch an ant and 
toss it in the pit. T he ant tries to 
crawl up the sides of the pit and the 
antiion flickssand at it, which 
causes the sides of the pit to 
collapse downwards. When 
the antisnear the bottom of 
the pit the antiion leaps out 
and seizes the victim in its 
powerful jaws and sucks its 
blood out. 

Often it is a lengthy 
stretch between meals, but 
the antiion can handle a long 
fast. Sometimestheytravel about 
underground, like moles, just 
below the surface leavi ng a ridge 
trail to show their passing. 

T he antiion isthetiny larva 
of a fragile flying insect called a 
lacewing. The transformation 
takes place at the end of 
December. 


PURPLE FAN FLOWER, Snake flower, 
Scaevola ramosissima. This sprawling 
herbaceous scrambler adds a welcome 
smattering of purple to the bush in 
the warmer months. AmyE.Mackin 
1909 wrotethatthisplant wasalways 
known assnakeflowerand "to eat the 
blossom was a certain antidote to 
snakebite". x 

Thethick leaves are 
toothed and covered 
with stiff hairs. _ t IL 









April 17th-24th. 


STRIPED SKINK, Ctenotus robustus 

If you walk along the same bush track often enough 
you will get to know individual lizardsasyou passthrough 
their home range. Quiteafewofthesewill bethestriped 
skink. 

Look for a brownish 
lizard up to 25cm long, 
with longitudinal 
black stripes. The 

sideshaveextensive 'Wf T f i r’ffiffi ff 

blotching. Like 

other lizards it 

needsto control its ' 

body temperature by 

moving between warm and cooler areas. They are well 
camouflaged and movequickly, their smooth shiny bodies 
flashing from rock to crevice. 

Five to seven eggs are laid in the early summer and 
hatch 2 months later. Gan Gan H ill and the track to 
W reck Beach are good places to look for them. 


BLACK BREAM, Acanthopagrus butcher, 
Aboriginal namecoopere. In PortStephenstheoyster 
is king. Bream have special teeth and crushing plates in 
their mouth to deal with oysters. Bream also seek out 
marine worms, crustaceans, shell fish, green weed and 
small fish. 

Bream are found in the surf, around the rocks, in the 
estuary and in creeks. T hey liketo hideamongst the rocks, 
logs and mangrove roots. T hey grow up to 3.5 kg. 

D u ring winter bream movefromtheopen seaintothe 
estuary to breed. The bream season is considered to be 
from February to October. From M arch on, many are 
netted along with blackfish as they come'inside' to spawn. 

Bream can be seen while snorkelling over the weed 
beds at the back of our estuarine beaches. 
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April 

25th-30th. 

* M uttonbird fledglings leave Broughton Island. 

* G rannys bonnet & mountain devil in flower. 

* Cycad "cones" appear. 

* Squid are in N elson Bay H arbour. 

* Puff balls are dried out and release spores. 

* First of the winter westerly winds. 

* Prickly pear in fruit. 

* C hannel-billed cuckoo leaves for N ew G uinea. 

* First cold (14°) night. 


THE NIGHT SKY 

O rion is soon to set in the east, pulling down with it 
Siriusthe dog star. 

Sirius (sir-i-us), G reek for “thescorching one”, isthe 
brightest star in the night sky. Anything brighter than 
Siriuswill bea planet. Siriusisblue-whiteand isthe nose 
ofthe'BigD og',Can/sM ajor. 0 nereason foritsbrightness 
is that it isso close to us, only 8.7 light years away. It is 


twicethe sun's di am eter and threeti mesas hot. I ts beari ng 
on the 25th of April is 263°, and elevation 40°. 

Procyon (pro-si-on) is G reek for "before the dog" 
(rising before the dog star, Sirius). Procyon isthe noseof 
the Canis Minor, The Little Dog, who rides on the back 
of M onoceros, the U nicorn. It can be found on a compass 
bearing of 295° and an elevation of 36°. 

Procyon, Sirius and Betelguese make a bright 
equilateral triangle in the sky. 

Avior (a-vi-or) is the star at the foot of the "False 
C ross" a group of stars that mimic the Southern C ross in 
shape. 

Look for the shape of theFalseC rossand note that it 
is larger and dimmer than the Southern C ross. 

Avior was named during the Second World War, 
firstly asN avior (becauseof itslink with both aviation and 
navigation). A year later thenamewasshortened to Avior. 
Atthattime57 major stars wereused by aircraft navigators 
to fix their position. M ost already had names and it was 
considered necessary for thislast star to havea name rather 
than j ust a num ber. Avior can be seen on a beari ng of 195° 
at an elevation of 57°. 


The Night Sky 

For the evening of April 25th, 
8pm, Eastern Standard Time. 
To use, hold this diagram above 
d so that the 
ide is pointing 
e southern side 
i. The stars will 
in the positions 
on the diagram. 


NofllMim Horizon 




northern 


north and tl 


faces sou 


appeal 


showr 


Southern horizon 
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D BLOODWOOD, E ucalyptus 

gummifera, is in flower at the moment. 
Should any bunchesofthesecreamy white 
flowers be low enough for you to reach 
you can sample the nectar. Each flower 
has a tiny cup of sweet nectar which you 
can scoop out with your littlefinger. The 
flowers are followed by an urn-shaped 
fruit (gum nut) with a distinctive 
constricted neck. 

Red bloodwood is one of our most 
common trees. Its main distinguishing 
featurei sthe rough grey-brown scaly bark 
which persistsuptothesmallest branches. 
Gummifera refers to the blood-like red 
gum that bleeds from cuts on the 
trunk. 

Moreton Bay Aborigines used 
charcoal made from the tree for 
treating wounds and for tanning 
hides. In Sydney the resinous sap 
(kino) was used by Aborigines to 
prevent fishing lines from fraying. 
T he kino was used by Aborigines 
/f'l both internally and externally for 
ptfi? venereal sores. In colonial times it 
had a reputation as a quick curefor 
ringworm. 


April 25th-30th. 


In the courtship display the male rapidly bows its 
head and breast to the ground, coo-ing. H e 
then spreads his tail feathers and partly 
opens and twists his wings forward. 

\ It seems to do the trick and 

nesti ng i s any ti me after rai n or 
MS* . in the spring. The flimsy 

V ... I nestoftwigsisconstructed 

y . in shrubs 3m from the 

\ ground. Cats find 

^ .'- h V/'-'y eggs and 

L nestlings easy 

-'‘rv tucker. 


CRESTED PIGEON, OcyphapsLophotes. 
U sually nomadic the crested pigeons seen in N elson Bay 
areprobably sedentary. T hey liketoeatoffthe 
ground and will happily pick your lawn of i 
weed seeds. \ 

U sually seen in pairsthecrested jK 

pigeon has some interesting 
behavior to observe. After / 

they alight from flight vfg&V;.. Ts 

theybrieflywavetheir 

tail above their J 

w,. 


? A 


\ "ss///r £ 




MUD CRAB, Scylla serrata, lives in large 
burrows in mangrove swamps, is highly sought after and 
makes great eating. A crab trap left in Bundabah C reek or 
Tilligerry Creek should produce results. All females must 
be returned to the water. Females can be distinguished by 
the “flap" on the underside. T he 
female, cal led ajenny, hasa square¬ 
shaped flap whereastheflap of the 
male is tapered. By the time you + - 

are allowed to keep them they will 
be about 3 years old. 

T hese crabs have incredibly 

powerful dawswhich theyuse with accuracy and aggression. 
T hey can easily crush a finger. 0 ne of their tricks is to 
throw adaw and retirefrom the battle, eventually growing 
another one. 
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May 

lst-8th. 


* C lothes moths in the cupboard. 

* Quolls are born. 

* Peak time for meteor showers. 

* Sour current bush in flower. 

* M any species of birds migrate north to avoid winter. 

* Eels return to the sea to breed. 

* SiIvereyes arrive from T asmania. 

* Blackthorn comes into flower. 

* M any muttonbird fledgelings are learning to fly, if there 

are storms many will be washed up on our beaches. 


SAINT ANDREW'SCROSSSPIDER 

Argiopeheyserlingi. Aboriginal name mahi -gun . T his 
harmlessspiderisanother member oftheorb web building 
spiders. A highly distinctive spider, it can be seen at the 
centreofitsweb, head down, with legs paired to follow the 
outline of the characteristic white cross. 

T he female (much larger than the male) has a body 
length of 14mm banded white, yellow, brown and reddish. 
T he legs are banded light and dark brown. 

The web is intended to catch insects. 

Young females put less work into the hackled cross, 
sometimesproducingalacydisc instead of across. A more 
solid crossisconstructed when thefemaleismore mature. 


I Will 

.... 

G olden yellow to 

! flowers, 15 cm v-fjfcZ 


HAIRPIN BANKSIA, Banksia spinulosa, 
gets its common name from 
the stiff, black, hooked, 
styles radiating from the 
flower, 
orange 

high, appear from M arch 
to September. 

The Latin name 
spinulosa refers to the 
(spi ny) sharp tooth on the 
leaf margins. The leaves 
are very narrow 2-7mm 
wide, 10cm long, stiff, 
green above and whitish 
below. New growth isa pale 
reddish brown. 

This multi-stemmed shrub 
grows to 4 metres high and takes 8 
years to grow from seed to flower. T he seed cases 
open up after a fire and the original plant usually 
grows back from the lignotuber. 



SILVEREYE, Zoster ops lateralis. 

Born in T asmania this small bird leaves its home 
island towards the end of summer and arrives in N elson 
Bay in early M ay. Someflockshead towards Adelaide and 
others as far as Southern Q ueensland. Presumably the 
T asmanian winter is not to their liking, so they avoid it by 
leaving. 


T he male has a body length of 5mm and must be 
careful to approach the female only when she is ready to 
mate, otherwise he will be killed or injured. 

An egg sac is attached to nearby foliage. Several 
hundred light 
brown eggs 
0.8mm 
diameter are 
deposited in 
a papery egg 
sac attached 
to nearby 
foliage. 

M ales 
make no 
web but visit 
females on 
their web. 


Flying by night they movealongthecoast snacking on 
thesamefood astheresident honeyeaters. T hey eat i nsects, 
nectar, fruit and seeds. In doing so they damage some 
commercially grown fruit and tend to 
spread privet, bitou bush and 
lantanaaftereatingtheberries. 

Some silvereyes 
breed locally and can 
raisetwoorthree 
broods in the 
spring breeding 
season. 

The bird i 
120mm long, 

yellow-green on theupper parts, grey to white underneath 
and hasadistinctivewhiteringaroundtheeyes. Nestsare 
small, thin cups of grasses and hair, one to four metres 
above the ground. Usually 3 pale blue eggs are laid. A 
common species. 
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SUGAR GLIDER, Petaurus breviceps, 
Aboriginal namepilloo. Reasonably common in N el son 
Bay. You will have to search hard at night with your 
spotlight in areas where there are tree hollows for shelter. 
It will be found near its food source, insects, the gum of 
acacias and the sap of eucalypts. 0 ne indication of their 
presence is scratch marksoozing sap, on trees. You can tell 
these gliders from other possums by looking for the long 
fold of skin between the ankle and the wrist. I n leaping 
from tree to tree they can glide for about 50 metres using 
this built-in kite. 

About the start of M ay the young gliders (9 months 
old) have to leave their mothers to establish their own 
group, in an unoccupied area. Sugar glidersare blue grey 
to brown grey, with a dark stripe from between the eyes to 
the middle of the back. 




CAN 0 E T REE. AlivinglinkwiththeAborigines 
who lived here before the white man arrived, are the canoe 
treesatLittleBeach. There 

f are other canoe trees in the 
area, but these are visible 
from the road and are 
surrounded by high rise 
buildings. 

In the spring, when the 
sap wasflowi ng a large piece 
of bark was removed from a 
tree to beused asacanoe. A 
canoe of 2 metres would 
hold 2 people, 2 1/2 metres 
three people and a 3 1/2 
metre canoe would hold 4 
people. 

Sometimesyou can see 
stepscut intothetreeto gain 
access to the bark several 
netres above the ground. T he 
U c>rk was levered away from the 
tree and carefully lowered to the 
ground. The ends were bound or plugged with clay. 
0 ften, a tree with a curve in it was preferred. 

I n this case the ends were al ready turned up clear of 
thewater. At oneend afirewaskept alight on a bed of clay. 




Such a canoe would 
last three to nine 
months. This 
type of canoe- 
making 
disappeared from 
Port Stephens in 
about the 1880s. 


DUSKYCORALPEA, Red Bean, Kennedia 
rubicunda. Thistwining plant can be seen climbing over 
vegetation all through thebush 
ontheT omareePeninsula. Its /\ 

distinguishing characteristics t\ 

aretheleaveswhicharealways 
in clusters of three, having /V Smk 

rusty hairs below, and set on a n JjjH 

longslenderstalk. Theseleaves / / W^rJ 

are reputed to make a 
palatable, slightly sweet tea. 

The pea flower, 25- 

40mm long, isbright red with fl m 

black markings and looks a If » 

little like Sturt’s desert pea. 1* j m 

Flowering is from now until 1 \ v 

summer. Nectar can besucked 1 vjjr 

from the flower. The "vine" \ j/ 

partoftheplantisstrongand \f 

can be used as a string for u 

securing objects. .. (i 

After flowering ^ j— j 
an 8 cm long, hairy 
flat seed pod 
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May 

9th-16 th. 

* T una arrive. 

* M ountain devils in flower. 

* Southern cross is high in the evening sky. 

* Orion sets at dark and Scorpio rises in the east. 

* Dingosmate. 

* Look for the smaller male spider at the edge of the web 

of the golden orb spider. 

* Pittosporum raolutum in fruit. 

* Paper waspsabandon thei r nests, rai si ng young complete. 

* Sydney wattle begins to flower. 

* Malecasuarinasin pollen. 


BURTONSLEGLESS LIZARD, Lialis 

burtonis. Legless lizards are a group of lizards unique to 
Australia and differ from snakes by having a small flap of 
skin either side of where the tail begins. 

They also have a broad fleshy tongue instead of a 
forked tongue. T hey use it to wipe their eyes. T he tail 
comprises at least two thirds of the legless lizards length, 
whereas in a snake the proportion is about one fifth. 
Legless lizards have the same size scales all around their 
body whereas snakes have bigger scales on their belly. 
Legless lizards have a clearly defined ear hole, and a bulge 
above the eye. 

The Burtons legless lizard grows to half a metre and 
is cream to dark brown. T he most striking feature is the 
head, which is wedge shaped and looks something like a 
sharpened pencil. It lives mainly on small skinks. Its 
distensible jaws open wide enough to be able to swallow 


SUNDEW, Drosera 
spathulata. This insectivorous plant 
lives wherever the ground is wet and 
open to sunshine. T hethick red leaves 
formarosetteflatontheground. Each 
spoon-shaped leaf is about 2 cm long 
and covered with finehairseach tipped 
with what appears to beaglobeof dew, 
or nectar. This is the bait to lure 
insects, which aretrapped on thesticky 
hairs. T he leaf slowly closes around 
the victim and breaks down its body, 
principally for the nitrogen. 

In the spring a 
small white or pink 
flower formson theend 
of a fine stem, slowly 
uncurling. Theswamp 
behind H arbourside 
H aven is a good place 
toviewthiscarnivorous 
herb. For more details 
see ear sundew. 





largelizardswhole. Ithasacallthatsoundslikeadrawnout 
squeal. Activeboth 
day and night it 
can sometimes 
beseen sunning 
itself on the 
track to the 
top of 
Stephens 
Peak. 



SCALY-BREASTED LORIKEET, 

"greenies", T richoglossuschlorolepidotus, these birds often 
fly with Rainbow Lorikeetsaseach speciesisafterthesame 
food: pollen, nectar, blossoms, berries and fruit. 

In flight, they can be recognised by red under the 
wings. Scaly-breasted refersto theyellow horizontal bands 
on their chest. Otherwise, they are green all over which 
makesthem hard to spotin atree. T hey do, however, give 
themselves away by their noisy chatter as they raid the 
flowers. 

T hat is until the noisy miners see them off their 
territory. They breed in all months except March and 
April, laying two eggs in a tree hollow. 
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WEDDING BUSH, 

Ricinocarpos pinifolius. T his is our 
most common wildflower and is in 
flower all year. 

T he white flowers have from 4 
to 6 petals and are arranged so that 
about 5 male flowers surround a 
female flower, 6mm diameter. T he 
fragrance resembles 
that of leatherwood 
honey. 

The female 
floweropensfirstand 
eventually produces 
a globular fruit 
capsule, 12mm 
across and covered ^ 

with soft spikes. 

The leaves are 
pin-like, 1mm across 
and 30mm long, spirally arranged. 


EEL .Aboriginal nameBoonong. Asyoufollow 
an estuary to its tidal limit upstream and beyond, you 
enter the kingdom ofth e Anguilla species of eel. On wet 
nights eels will wriggle across grass to colonise dams and 
waterholes. Amateurfishermenaremostly underwhelmed 
at hooking an eel, cutting them off the line before they 
tangle 

everything in ^ | ^ ^ _^ 

is an overseas 
market for 
these fish and 


professional ~ 

fishermen in the M yall '-• 

Lakes make a living 
catching them. 

W hen eels get the urge to reproducethey begin oneof 
the most fascinating journeys of any creature. H aving 
spent thewholeof their life patrolling their section of river 
ordam,matureeelsheaden-massforthesea. Forthosein 
isolated waterholes it means waiting for rain, or at least a 
dewy night to slitheracrossgrassdown irrigation channels 
into stormwater pipes to unerringly head for sea. Their 
numbers can be so great as to block screens on dam 
spillways. 0 ncein the sea oureast Australian eels head for 
New Caledonia where they spawn in water 500 metres 
deep. T he adults all die after mati ng. 



After emergi ng from thei r eggs the young float to the 
surface and slowly evolve through different stages, at 
which time they look like fish. 

At about 7 cm long these ‘elvers’ head for land and 
movealongthecoast seeking fresh water tolivein. A large 
num ber of el vers travel I i ng i n a grou p li ke thi s i s known as 
‘the eel fare’. T husthe young travel upstream and across 
land to colonise every body of permanent fresh water. 


LEAF-CURLING SPIDER, Phonognatha 
graeffei. Every garden hasa colony of these orb-weaving 
spiders. The web is irregular with a hub at thetop. The 
spider lives inside a curled-up leaf in this hub, legs 
protrudi ng out onto the rays of the web. 

T he leaf is lifted from the ground 
beneath the web. T he leaf is laced \ytYA0 1 
up around theedges with silk. 

Asthesilkdriesitshrinks ,--f MM\ 

pulling the edges _ r ._X—1 

together to form a 1 

tubeforthespiderto r 
live in. 

Usually when a ^\ 

male spider ^ : .' • ' 

approaches a female, -X YYAA "\Y 

thelatterattacks, kills X 

or eats the potential V 

mate before, duringorafter 
mating. Not so leaf-curling 
spiders. T hemaleisalmostthesamesizeasthefemaleand 
he takesup residence with her for aslong as it takesfor her 
to get interested in him. Look inside 
the leaf and you might see a second 
pair of red, hairy legs. 

MIym. By egg laying time the male 

MMM hasgoneand thefemalecurlsupa 

/■/imUKXol second leaf to serve as an egg 

iXXjk i chamber. The nursery leaf is 
usually bent in half and "stitched" 
togetheralongtheedges. It will be 
hung somewhere within 4 metres of the web. Inside are 
150-200 cream coloured eggs each 0.8mm in diameter. 
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May 

17th-24th. 


* Scaly-breasted lorikeetssquabbleover swamp mahogany 

blooms, whilst noisyminerstry to defendtheirterritory. 

* Caterpillersfeed on Melaleuca quinquenervia. 

* A few trigger plants are still in bloom. 

* Correa reflexa in flower. 

* Sunshine wattle in bloom. 

* T he flowers of Epacrispulchella start to dominate the 

bush. 

* Whitelerpsform on bushes. 

* Fly agaric toadstools grow. 

* Yellow faced honeyeaters passthrough, moving north. 

* T adpoles hatch in freshwater ponds. 

* Leaf skeletoniser caterpillars nibble on gum leaves. 

* Pilchards arrived and suffered a mass die-off inl995. 


WHITE BREASTED SEA EAGLE, 

H aliaeetusleucogaster. 

W alkingth rough thebush you will occasionally come 
to a tree which has fish bones and pieces of fish around its 
base. This is a sea-eagle's feeding tree. No fish, duck or 
rabbitissafewithoneofthesebigwhite-and-black predators 
around. T hey will even worry terns and ospreys to drop 
their catch. 

This is nesting time. 
Lookforahugenestatthetop \ 

of a tal I tree. T here i s one on I \ 

Schnapper Island. Sea eagles ‘ 
are very common in Bundabah 
Creek and the Myall River. 

Spend some time in a boat 
and watch one of these big j 
birds pluck a mullet from the 
water without missi ng a wing 
beat. Apart from fish and 
rabbits, they also take 
tortoises, sea snakes, 
waterfowl, nestlings and 


1 


If you see a large black eagle 
with a long wedge-shaped tail then it 
isprobably a wedge-tailed eagle. They are 
the largest bird of prey in Australia and breed June to 



B LAC KFISH , Cirella tricuspidata. 

Aboutthistimeof year blackfish, also called luderick, 
enter the mouth of estuaries, such as Port Stephens, to 
spawn. Professional fishermen know this well and set a 
"6" trap to capture them. T histrap consists of nets set in 
a spiral. Blackfish (and bream) moving along the beach 
followthenetstothecentrewherethey mill about passively 
waiting to be taken to market in the backs of a dozen 
trucks. T hese fish are brought ashore at the boat ramp at 
Shoal Bay and thespectacleof so manyfish being endlessly 
loaded into trucks is one of the amazing sights of Nelson 
Bay. Some blackfish spawn in the surf and theabundance 
of so many fi sh tantal i sesfi shermen who, without nets, can 
only look on at nature’s bounty. 

Blackfish are mainly vegetarian, living principally on 
‘lettuce 1 , which grows on the ocean rocks or green weed 
further up theriver. Fishingforthem isan artandthebest 
months seem to be M ay to September. 

Known also asniggers, thehead and mouth are small 
with teeth arranged in rows of 3 or more with a flat edge 
on the females teeth and three pointson each of the male’s 
teeth. 


WOO DY PEAR , Xylomelum pyriforme. This 
small treegrows3-ll metres high. Mature leaves are 10- 
20cm longon stal ks l-3cm long, dark green with prominent 
veins. Young leavesarerusty brown with serrated margins. 

A creamy white flower forms in late spring and 
summer, eventually developing into a hard woody fruit. It 
is this bizarre looking fruit that gives the tree its name. 
Pear shaped, 5-15cm long, hard as stone and covered in 
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seed 


"suede". Thisseed caseencloses2 winged seeds. 

T reeslessthan 5 metres high seldom surviveafire. A 
few days after a bushfire the woody pear splits open 
releasingthetwo winged seedswhich flutter to theground, 
spinning rapidly. T he seeds are edible. A pre-european 
Aboriginal canoe paddlefound in thisarea was found to be 
made from the timber of the woody pear tree. 

BULL ANT, M ymecia nigriceps. 

N estsof this big, and fierce looking predator, can be 
seen in the bush throughout N elson Bay. T heir colonies 
areunderground and as you approach, several of them will 
peer out of the hole, and roving guards will show their 
concern. It is time for a quick look and leave. 

Around the nest there may be the shellsof beetles and 
other meals. Bull ants eat other insects, seeds and fungi. 
T hey will combeverysquaremetreoftheirhometerritory, 
looking mainly for something that has died. 

Foraging individuals coming across a food source 
return to the nest leaving a scent trail to lead the workers 
to the find. T hey will hold you with their huge pincers. 
T he sting isin the tail and they can sting repeatedly. I have 
never been bitten and I think it is because I don’t expect to 
bebitten. Othersl have been with expect to be bitten and 
are bitten as soon as the ants are spotted. I think bull ants 
know this. Anyonelingering closer than 2 metresfrom the 
nest will be stung. T he bite is painful but does not cause 
complications. T he fastest and most effective cure is to 
keep with you an antacid tablet such as “quick eze”. C hew 
part of the tablet into a paste and rub this vigorously into 
the bite. 

U nderground these insects are busy looking after the 
queen and cleaning and tending the larvae with touching 
concern. 



WANDERER BUTTERFLY, 

Danausplexippus. 

It is likely that for thousands of years groups of this 
specieslanded i n Australia, but failed to becomeestabl ished. 
Itwasnot until Europeans arrived here that the wanderer 
butterfly became permanent. The caterpillars live on 
milkweeds which are now common wayside weeds. 
Wanderer butterflies range from north Queensland to 
Victoria. 

They have a wingspan of 100mm and are tawny- 
orange with black veins and black borders spotted white. 
M ales havea special mark, a thickening of oneof the veins 
on the hind wing. 

Paleyeilow ribbed eggsarelaid singly on theleavesor 
flowers ofmilkweed. The emerging caterpillar is showy, 
banded black, yellow and whiteand sporting a pair of long 
black filaments at each end. 

Butterflies sip nectar from flowers using their long 
tongue, which they usually keep coiled up. 

T hisisthe best known butterfly in the world. M ales 
havea small scent pouch on oneoftheveinsof each hind 
wing. T he male uses this to attract the female. 

Before turning into a butterfly the pupa isgreen with 
golden spotsand hangson some object near itsfood plants 
by a pad of si I k. T he butterfl ies someti mecol lect i n groups 
for the night, but don’t participate in the great migratory 
flights that occur in north America. 

T hewanderer butterfly can be seen at any time of the 

year. 
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May 

25th-31st. 


* H umpback whales seen heading north from now until 

August. 

* Brown antechinusbabiesdispersefrom their maternal 

home ranges, many will be seen dead on tracks. 

* Brushtail possums are born. 

* May and June are the months of highest 
rainfall. 

* Five-corners in flower. 

* Baby quollsare born, the first six to attach to a nipple 

will survive. 

* Flocks of insect-eating birds fly about. 

* White finger orchid in flower. 



THE NIGHT SKY. 

C orvus, theC row, alopsided 
square of stars, is the bird that 
served as messenger to Apollo. 

T he Southern C ross points 
to C orvus. A line from the base 
of the C ross along the major axis 
through the top of the cross and 
beyond leads you to C orvus. 

T he star in the "square" of 
C orvus that is out of position is 
called Gienah, which is Arabic 
for "right wing of the raven". 

0 n the night of the 25th of 
M ay at 8.00 p.m. G ienah can be 
found on a compass bearing of 
345° and an elevation of 75°. 


★ ★ 

Corvus 


The 

Southern 

Cross 


IVYGOODENIA, Goodeniahederacea. This 
smal I perennial herb hasa prostratefloweri ngstem growi ng 
from a rosette at the base of the plant. E ach of the leaves 
are 5cm long, toothed, l-2cm wide and with cottony hairs 
below. 

T heflowersareyellow with 5 notched lobesarranged 
along the trailing stems. 

T heflower can fertilizeitself by firstly com pactingthe 
pollen inside the flower. The pollen is squeezed out over 
the petals where it is kept amongst the hairs. If a passing 
insect fails to pollinate it, its own style will make contact 
with the pollen and self fertilize. 




ERECT HOVEA 

,COMMON HOVEA, Hovea 
Linearis. An erect shrub 
growing to a height of 50cm 
and preferring the shade of 
other shrubs. 

The flowers are 
purple or mauve with 
pale yellow-centres, 
pear shaped, 

crowded around 
the stem. 

Linearis is Latin 
for straight with 
parallel sides, 
referring to the 
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leaves which grow to 7cm long, areconcave below and have 
a rough upper surface due to raised veins. 

The fruits are globular 

pods which can be ^ l A 

eaten when T // 

the, are ^ \ hrjt£^ 


m jm 



MARINE YABBY, Callianassaaustraliensis. 
T his pale to pinkish creature is highly sought after by 
fishermen for bait. It livesin burrowson estuarine sand 
flatsand rarely leaves home. Bagnalls Beach and Corrie 
Island are good places to visit with your yabby pump. 
Low tidecollecting iseasiest, but they can be sucked out 
of their burrowsat halftideand thecontentsoftheyabby 
pump squirted into a floating sieve. 

Yabbieshaveonelargedaw that hasa powerful bite 
andean puncture the skin. Burrowing isdone with the 
nippers and first pair of legs, the sand is sifted for food 
and pushed out the entrance. 

The burrow is only as wide as the yabby. At 
intervalstherearewidechambers whereitcan somersault 
over to change direction. Yabby burrows may have 3 
entrances and go down to a depth of 1 metre. Yabbies 
are good bait for bream, whiting and flathead. 



SUNSH INE 
WATTLE, Acacia 
terminalis. Between late 
summer and winter 
sunshine wattle comes 
into flower. H uge 
masses of bright-yellow, 
globular fluffy blooms 
6mm diameter cover the 
shrub. 

This wattle rarely 

grows taller than 6 metres. Leaves are grouped 
into 8-16 pairs, each leaf being 5mm long. 


wM I 



May25th-31st, 


The seeds 
are a wrinkled 
pod. 
w Aborigines, and 
black cockatoos 
jj-, collect witchety grubs 
from the branches. 


EASTERN PYGMY-POSSUM, 

C ercartetusnanus A raresight, but thanks to ourabundance 

of flowering banksias, bottlebrushes and gum, you may 

still live to see one. With a body length of 9 cm and atail 

the same length, this is our 

smallest local possum. W hen 

the supply of nectar and 

pollen is low it will feed on ^ tf 1 * i/. 

insects and soft fruit. The i | 

pygmy-possum spendsa lotoftime 

grooming. H avingalow bodyweight 

is a disadvantage in winter. In cold jj f 

weather it will curl up into a ball in f j? 

its nest and allow its body // 

tern peratureto drop considerably. 

During the summer the pygmy- 
possum’s tail is smooth, but as winter approaches fat is 
stored in the tail and the body to ensure its survival. 
Breeding takes place spring to autumn, when food ismost 
abundant. Four tiny young will live in the pouch for the 
first six weeksafter birth. A second litter may be raised in 
the same season. 


BLUE -TONGUE LIZARD, Tiliqua 
scincoides. Blue-tongue lizardscan bite but their teeth are 
short, so they can usually be safely handled. When 
threatened a blue-tongue will stand its ground, hiss and 
open its mouth displaying its bright blue tongue. 

Blue-tongues breed freely in captivity producing as 
many as 25 young which 

^irrr' fei are * 50rn ‘ n a we " 

developed state, capableof 

Akalooking after themselves. 

_ Fully grown at half a metre 

inlengththisslowmovinglizard 
pushes its sluggish bulk along on 
short undersized legs. Aswell assnailsthislizard will also 
eat plants, flowers, berries, insects, refuse, miceand carrion. 
T here are no venomous lizards in Australia. T he blue- 
tongued lizard is among the largest of the world’s skinks. 
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June 

lst-8th. 


* Pixie-cap orchid flowers appear. 

* After the summer bushfires grass-tree flowering spikes 

are covered in flowers. 

* World Environment Day. 

* Foxes mate. 

* M osquitosdieoff,thefewsurvivorsformingthebreeding 

stock for next summer’s population explosion. 

* Broad-leaf geebung in fruit. 

* H eavy dews keep the ground wet until mid-day. 

* Plovers lay eggs In ground nests. 

* Striated pardalote arrives from T asmania. 

* Black cormorants move about in large flocks. 


BLU E D AM PERI A, D ampiera stricta. 

T his long-flowering herb shows its sky-blue, flowers 
from spring through summer 
and up to the edge of winter. 

The plant is named after 
William Dampier, who 
noticed it in 1699, and took 
the first specimensof thistype 
of flower back to Europe. 

The plant growsto 40cm a 

high and iswidespread. T heleavesare A i 

thick and broadly diamond shaped 7 

with teeth at the corners. ( Samf) ] 1 

T he flowers are a rich mauve to lUPlPlj 
bluewith a paleyellow throat, 12mm hi 

across and have a creased look. 


SPOTTED GRASS FROG, 

L imnodynastes taavaniensis. 

T hisisarobust frog covered with army camouflage of 
green and brown blotches. Likemostfrogsthey liketo live 
in wet areas. 

After every rainfall their call, a machine-gun series of 
dicks, can be heard as they opportunistically seek a mate. 
T he male has nuptial pads on the thumb and adjacent 
finger with which to hold the female around the pelvis 
when mating. T hefemaleisthen abletofoam upthewater 
around the eggs as they emerge. T he male fertilizes them 
at the same time. T he tadpoles need three months to 
mature, so iftherain pool driesup in thattimeit’sbad luck. 

In appearance and size (45mm) it is similar to the 
striped marsh frog, which has long brown stripes down its 
body instead of blotches. 





LITTLE WATTLEBIRD, Anthochaera 
chrysoptera. D ressed in grey-brown plumage with fine 
white streaks through it, the little wattlebird actually has 
no wattles. It 
is most likely 
to be seen 
when you are 
out enjoying 
the banksias. 

A honeyeater, it 
nestsduringwinterand early 
spring when Banksia ericifolia is 
flowering. Forsnacksitcatchestiny 
midges and gnats on the wing. 

Heath banksia (B. ericifolia) puts 
out orangecyl i ndrical f lowersabout 15cm 
long. H oneyeaters and bees rely on this winter flower for 
their survival and this must be taken into consideration 
when planning a winter burnoff. 
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CRANBERRY HEATH, Astroioma 
humifusum, so called because thefruit, which isedible, was 
used in early Australia as a substitute for cranberries in 
jamsandpies. These greenish fruits 
contain a sweet viscid pulp 
surrounding a fairly large stone. 

T he shrub rarely grows more 1 
than 30cm high. Theleavesaredull 
green, 1cm long, finely toothed and 
end with a sharp needle. 

Thebrightredtubularflowersare 
cigar-shaped, about 14mm long. Look P^ 
for them i n exposed rocky areas beside 
the fire-trails between Fingal Bay and 
0 ne M ile Beach, or on M orna Point. 




W . p.L^V i 
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HUMPBACK WHALE, 

M egaptera novaeangliae. 

Fourteen metres long and weighing 48 tonnes these 
mammals should be easy to find. They can be seen 
travelling north on their annual 5000km migration about 
the start of June. 

About3500ofthis 
species will pass 
N elson Bay in the 
next 2 months. At 
least two hundred 
of those will pass 
doseenoughtothe 
coast to be seen from land. 

T hey spend winterin thewarm tropical waters around 
theW hitsunday Passage, Q ueensland. H eresomefemales 
give birth. They can again be seen heading south from 
September to November, to spend the summer in the 
soupy-rich waters of Antarctica, feedingon krill and small 
fish. T hey gulp large quantities of water and force it out 
again through along sieve called baleen plates. Thereare 
between 270 and 400 of these platesin the mouth on each 
side of the upper jaw. 

Whilst travelling themales si ngasong of groans, cries 



and chirps, lasting 6-35 minutes. The song is changed 
each year. 

Sprinting, a humpback whale can travel at 20 km/h 
although they usually cruise at about 11 km/h, surfacing 
to breatheevery 3-6 minutes. T his, and thehabitthey have 
of leaping out of the water and rolling, will indicate their 
presence. T hey travel in small pods of 2-6 whales. 

Somepeopleat Fingal Bay, FishermansBay and Anna 
Bay with ocean views know when they are about. If you 
were keen you could spend some time on T omaree or 
Stephens Peak with binoculars at the peak times of J une 
lstandNovember 1st. Sometimesahumpbackwhalewill 
roll on its side and wave its huge flipper at you. The 
humpback’sblow resembles a thin column of spray about 
3m high. 

Young humpback whalesare4.3m long at birth, after 
a 11.5 month gestation. T hey will beweaned at 7 months 
and stay with their mother for 2-3 years, which istheusual 
timebetween matings. H umpbacksaresexually matureat 
4-5 yearsand live to 30 years. Lactating mothers produce 

600 litres of milk every 
day. 

Brydes whales, 
f minke and killer whales 
are also seen regularly. 
Also on the same 
migration path is the 
southern right whale. 
T his whale blowsa misty V-shaped spout of vapour from 
two widely separated blowholes. O n 5-7-1993 oneof these 
whales entered Port Stephens for a few hours. 
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June 
9th-16 th. 


* Some Melaleuca quinquenervia are still in flower. 

* Acacia suaveolens is in flower. 

* T ailor are being caught locally as they travel north to 

Fraser Island. 

* T he "wolf whistle" of the currawong can be heard. 

* Q uoll babiesdetach from their mothers teats and are left 

in the den while she forages. 

* Echidnas mate. 

* Thisisthe time of year that fungi are most abundant. 

* Sour current bush is in fruit. 

* W hite-breasted sea eagles nest. 

* Earth star fungus appears. 

* Red ironbark in flower (Kurrara H ill). 

* H eimet orchids appear. 


FALSE SARSAPARILLA, 

native lilac, H ar den berg a violacea. 

T his winter-flowering pea grows everywhere in this 
area. It climbs other plants to reach the sun and where no 
support is available it forms a dense mat on the ground. 

T he narrow leaves grow to 15cm long and 
LU have a prominent network of veins. 

1 Boil 

about 4 of 
t 31 the crushed 
leaves for 

minutefora 

0 herbal tea which is slightly sweet and 
reasonably pleasant. 

T he violet-coloured flowers have a 
pair of yellow spots on the petals, giving 

V the whole flower the appearance of a ti ny 

face looking up at you from the ground. 
T heseflowers, when mordanted with alum 
give a grey-blue coloured dye to wool. 


GREASY CLUBFOOT, 

Collybia butyracea. 

This fungi is easily identified by its greasy helmet¬ 
shaped cap, 3-7cm across. T hecap isbrown and smooth 
with agreasy, soapy feel. The gills are creamy white to 
greyish brown, thin, crowded and join the stem. The 
stem is dilated at the base and grows to 5cm tapering 
upwards, tough, and 
reddish brown. 

The toxicity is 

unknown even though ’. ggS &sW 

this fungi is common. 

It can be found any 9/ ; ’ 
time after rain but v-». 
especially between May 

and August. It grows on VjV;\ 

forest litter and on rotting 

logs. Like all mushrooms 

and toadstools the caps and » 

stemsarejustthefruiting body, fit; A 

responsible for reproduction. ui.. 

T hefiingusbody properconsists 
of very finethreadsdiffused through the soil and timber. 
0 nly when environmental conditionsaresuitableorthe 
food supply is exhausted, does the fruiting body form 
which allows us to identify the fungus. 


\ 




KING PARROT, Alisterusscapularis 
Aboriginal nameGirgir. 

One of these big 
parrotswilleventually 
end up in your seed K 
tray. The sexes have ^ \ 

different colouring. | 

The male has head 
and underparts V ’ raF 
scarlet, whilst the \\ 
female has a dark 
green head. 

These parrots eat 
seeds, berries, fruit, nuts, 
nectar, blossoms and leaf 
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King parrots are most likely to be seen in the winter 
after flying down from theD ividing Range to snack on the 
coastal winter goodies that our vegetation supplies. 

By spring most return to themountainsto nest in the 
tree hollows of tall gum trees. 

T he young take 15 monthsto achieve adult plumage 
and during this time they have the same colouring as the 
adult female. 




WOMBAT, Vombatus uranus. 

Nelson Bay is 
not classic 

wombat territory 
but occasionally 
one is sighted. 
Their numbers 
must be so low 
that at any time 
they could 

disappear from 

this area. Normally nocturnal, they come out in the 
winter during the day if it is 
warm. W ombats may be seen 
atthistimeoftheyear with a 
young at foot. 

T hey eat native grasses, 
sedges, rushes, herbs, leaves, 

rootsand fungi. It normally only takes 
v * 4 afew hoursforawombattoexcavatea 
*_• *• » tunnel in theground four metres long. 

T here may be a dozen burrows in the 
wombat'srange, someof which maybe 
Front shared by wombat neighbours. 
Footprint In summer they will only come 

out of their burrow when the 
temperature drops below 25 C. W ombats have almost 
no tail, a backward opening pouch and grow to over 30 
kilos. They are the largest burrowing animal in the 
world. Wombatsapparently makegood 
pets and it is probably a matter of 
preference if you would rather have one 
ofthesedigglng in your backyard or the 
neighbour's cat. 

In thewild wombatslivefor about 
Ppp 5 years, breeding after about 2 years. 
Cubsareborn singly weighing just one 
gram, and spend 6 monthsin thepouch 
and up to a further year with their 
mothers after which it is a solitary life. 


v ► v 

Iff 


Rear 

Footprint 


June 9th-16th. 



It takes a 

wombat between three and eight hours of grazing on 
grasses each night to satisfy its hunger. It also nips off 
sedges, roots and the leaves of trees with sharp chisel like 
front teeth which grow continuously. The presence of 
worn batsisusually evident from theircharacteri Stic "cubed" 
droppings, and their large burrows. T he last sighting of a 
wombat in this area was at T omaree Lodge in 1990. 


WILLIE WAGTAIL, 

Rhipidura leucophrys. 

Even at rest this active bird moves its tail constantly 
from side to side. In flight, it quickly changes directions 
taking insects and winkling out spiders. 

Willie wagtails are black above and white below. 
Their white eyebrows set them apart. In a territorial 
dispute, they expand their eyebrows until they have made 
theirpoint. Thesubmissivebirdshrinksitseyebrowsuntil 
they disappear. 

Any time from June on, a small, neat nestismadeon 
a horizontal branch close to the ground. 

A similar looking bird is the grey fantail, which is 
grey-brown and has a permanently fanned tail. 
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June 

17th-24th. 


* N ights are getting cold, and snakes begin to hibernate 

down holes in the ground. 

* Bandicoots are at M iddle Rock C aravan Park. 

* Wedge-tail eagle pairs perform pre-mating aerobatics. 

* Winter solstice, 22nd June, longest night. 

* After storms, look on the beaches for dogfish egg-cases 

and cuttlefish egg-masses. 

* June is the month of highest rainfall, 155mm. 

* Apple berry in flower. 


C ENT IPED E. Thejawsseenonsomecentipedes 
are used for grasping their prey. C entipedes have a set of 
legs on each body segment. 

C enti pedesarehappiest when they 
areinanarrow crevice. T o help in this, 
they can flatten their body, and their 
legs are to the sides. Some centipedes 
have more than a hundred legs, but 
most have 40-50. 

Centipedes have venom glands 
and hunt at night for beetles, bugs, 
centipedes, spiders and even frogs. 
They even take a bite at people 
occasionally. 

Females lay their eggs under a 
rock or log and curl up around the 
batch. 





NOISY MINER, M anorina 
melanocephala. Probably the most common bird in your 
garden. T his honey-eater lives mainly on insects and will 
regularly "groom" your windows, eaves and plants of 
spidersand insects. A fiercely territorial bird, they gang up 
against any invader be it a visiting bird or a predator, such 
as a snake or goanna. 

T he yellow patch around theireyesisused to glare at 
theopposition. By fluffing up the yellow feathers, thetwo 
patches look like big eyes when seen head on. 

N oisy miners belong to a "tribe" and congregate for 
"corroborees". Birds come together, open their mouths, 
wag their tongue and wave their wings. They have a 
communal song and they feed, bathe and even sleep 
together. 

Noisy miners mate indiscriminately with many 
partners. Eachmalethen apparentlythinkstheeggsarehis 
and helps with the feeding. U p to two dozen males will 
help the female raise the chicks. 

W hen the fledgelings leave the nest they move about 
the branches squawki ng from sun up to sun 
down. T he tone only changes 
when a grub goes down the 
gullet. Look for noisy 
grey fluff balls in the 
trees. 

Early risers 
may hear, ten 
minutes 
before 
sunrise, the 
melodious 
communal 
song of the 
noisy miner. 
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fcssi-arn ‘Horizon 


June 

25th-30th. 

* King prawn season. 

* Bream head up the creeks. 

* G reenhoodorchidsflower in abundance under thetrees. 

* Some of the plants in flower include Lobelia gibbosa, 

W oolaapungens, grannys bonnet and black-eyed Susan. 

* Blue-faced honeyeaters feed on flowering trees. 

* Wombat mothers have last year’s cub at heel and this 

years in the pouch. 

*J uneandj ulyarethemonthsof coldest water temperature, 
13°C. 

* Inky cap fungus appears. 

* Foggy mornings are more common. 

* Red mistletoe flowers appear hanging in trees. 


THE NIGHT SKY 

TheW inter Solsticeoccurson June22nd. From that 
day on the days will start getting longer. T his isthe signal 
for most of theplantsandanimalsto start breeding. Birds 
and animalsmate, build nests and timetheir parenting for 
the peak flush of spring. 

Arcturus(ark-T u-rus) isG reek for "the bear’s guard" 
and is part of the constellation Bootes, T he H erdsman. 
A returns is orange- red and at 22 times thediameter of our 
sun is the brightest star in the Northern (celestial) 
Hemisphere. On the night of the 25th June at 8.00 p.m. 
look for it on compass bearing of 346° and an elevation of 
38°. 

Zubeneigenubi (zoo-ben-el-je-nube) isArabicforthe 
"southern claw of the scorpion". T his star, with a name 
that just rolls from the lips, is part of the constellation 
Libra, The Scales. 

Long ago this star was part of the pincers of Scorpio 
T heScorpion, but hassincedrifted away to form Libra, the 
only constellation that isnot named after a life-form. T he 
other wonderfully named starin Libra isZubeneschamali. 

Look for Zubeneigenubi on acompass bearing of 12° 
and an elevation of 72°. 

Spica (Spi-ka) is Latin for "ear of corn". It is six 
hundred times as bright as the sun and glows blue-white 
from adistanceof 220 lightyearsaway. Spica isheid in the 
hand of Virgo, T he Virgin, goddess of justice 


Northern ho i iZQIl 


and purity. 



Look for Spica on a compass 
bearing of 314° and at an 
elevation of 65°. 


Seutham HoiiiOii 


The Night Sky 

For the evening 
of June 25th, 
8pm, Eastern 
Standard Time. 

To use, hold this 
diagram above your 
head so that the northern 
side is pointing north and 
the southern side faces 
south. The stars will appear 
in the positions shown on 
the diagram. 
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June25th-30th. 


G RASS TREE, blackboy, Xanthorrhoea. 

Aboriginal names for this plant are Boomeri, 
Nundoo and Pummiri. There are 
several species of this distinctive and 
highly Australian plant living in the 
N eison Bay area. T hey areX. australis 
X. macronema, X. minor and the most 
common X. 


The word 
Xanthorrhoea 
comes from the 
G reek Xanthos, . 
yellow and rheo, 
to flow, referring 
totheresin. The 
resin can be 'ij 

collected as 

f I akes, 31— 

crystals, 

powder or congealed lumps from 
the base of the dead leaves on the 
stump. 

G rass trees usually have a 
short trunk covered with the 
blackened remainsof dead leaves. 
From thisstumpgrowsacrown of 
long, slender, tough leaves with 
sharp edges. Thesearching leaves 
form a "skirt" as they reach 
towards the ground. Bats and 
other animals are known to take 
shelter under this canopy. The 
tender base of the young leaves 
growing from the centre can be 
eaten forafi berous, tasteless snack. 

Areas burnt by summer 
bushfires will be now have grass 
trees in flower. A few months 
afterafirethetall, straight, green, 
floweri ng-spikegrowsto a height 
of about 2 metres. W hen dried 
this flowering spike is a suitable 
wood for starting a fire without 
matches, using the "drill stick" 
method or the "fire saw". The 
timber in this flowering spike is 
light and strong. It has a hard 
outer skin and a soft pithy centre 
and grinds quickly to a hot 



powder. T he dried stem was 
also used by the Aborigines as 
a spear, usually tipped with a 
piece of hardwood. 

After a fi re the grass trees 
all flower together. H undreds 
of creamy-whiteflowers appear 
from a velvety cylinder at the 
topofthefloweringspike. T his 
is a time of plenty for nectar¬ 
feeding birds. Each flower 
producesa largedrop of nectar 
and continues to do so for 
weeks. The nectar is very sweetand can be easily sampled 
byencirdingthefloweringstem with thethumband index 
finger and running them upwards. Nectar will flow down 
theoutsideofthehand. Aboriginessoakedtheseflowering 
spikes in water for a sweet drink and 
often leftthemixtureforafew daysto 

T he resin of this abundant and 
useful plant has been harvested for 
^ useasa varnish. Aborigines used the 
'-S’-** resin as a cementing agent for 

y he attaching stone axe heads and spear 

flower points to wood. 


AUSTRALASIAN GAN NET, Mows 
serrator. L ooki ng out to sea you may be I ucky enough to 
see gannets plunging into the sea, head first, wings folded 
back. Fishermen have long used them as an indicator of 
tailor or tuna, working a school of small fish. 

0 nee fishermen also used gannets as bait in lobster 
pots. T he gannet does most of its breeding 0 ctober-M ay 
in New Zealand. 

It is most common in this area during winter. 
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July 

lst-8th. 


* Winter westerlies thrash boats on their moorings. 

* Sandflathead maleswaitatT omareefor passing females 

heading for Providence C ove. 

* D usky flathead spawn in the estuary. 

* Fairy penguinslaytheireggs betweenJuly and N ovember, 

* Fantail cuckoo callscan be heard. 

* Blackthorn in flower. 

* 0 n the 5-7-1993 a southern right whale entered Port 

Stephens for a few hours. 

* W attles show early signs of flowering. 

* Bushfiresare lit for fuel reduction. 

* M agpies start collecting nest material. 

* Albatrosses can be seen out to sea. 


SLENDER PARASOL MUSH ROOM, 

Lepiota gradients. 

T his fungi is not particularly common but is edible 
with a pleasant nutty taste. 

Look for a cap, up to 10cm across, which has a dark 

brown 

centra! 

ThetoT of 
thecap isflat 
m or slightly 

convex, 
smooth, brown 
E"! with fibrous 

scales. Gills and 
|i'; spores are white. 

They will be seen 
between April and August, 
especially after rain, in the grass, under trees and on the 
edges of forest. 


SPOTTED-TAILED QUOLL, Das^rus 
maculatus, tiger cat, native cat. Aboriginal name 
kindeeng. 0 ne of the largest carniverous marsupials, 
this ferocious predator would love nothing better than to 
find a way into your chook house and slaughter the lot. 
This habit was the downfall of the species and its place in 
the bush has been replaced by the fox and feral cat. 

Look for a cat-sized animal with a pointed snout. 
H ead and body length about 
400mm and a tail length of 
slightly less. The tail is 


thickly furred and covered s&T 
with large white spots (as //'/(' j| 

is the body). If the tail / / .^gpjljvj r^||| 
does not have spots on it 

then you may be looking ' V '' s<J 

at the very rare eastern 

quoll(virtuallyextincton PVS 

the mainland but doing 

well in T asmania.) T he < 

fur colour is generally \ 

brown above and pale jmmjr ft***,^ --_ (■ 

The spotted - 

tailed quoll spends some of its time in trees 

and the rest on the forest floor. 0 n cool winter days they 
often bask i n the sun. T he quol I wi 11 often crouch down on 
thedeadlimbofatreeand remain motionless, with thetail 


hanging down. Thequoll preys on birds, rats, possums, 
gliders, small macropods and reptiles. D eath comes from 
a bite to the back of the head or neck. 

D uring courtship males growl and utter staccato 
cries. Sexually mature at one year, mating is a prolonged 
affair sometime between April and July. D uring thistime 
unmated females come on heat every 3 weeks for about 3 
days. Females in this 

Ifiw Jp o. and the average I itter si ze i s 

'*•'§11? #./ 5. M ore young than that may 

be born but the first six to find a 
nipple survive. The young stay in a 
pouch fastened totheteatsfor47-50 days. Eyes 
open at 62 days and the litter is weaned at 4 months. 

T hey nest in a rock caves, hollow logs or trees. At 18 
weeks the young are fully independant. The quoll is 
believed to have survived in the Boulder Bay area. 

Forthequoll to survivewemust leaveour forest areas 
intact. 
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MARINE CRAYFISH, lobster, jasus 
novaehollandiae Aboriginal namewirrah. Wandering 
ourcoastlineyou will notice round fishing floats50 metres 
off the rocks. Below this polystyrene float is a trap for 
catching marine crayfish (lobsters). U p until 30 years ago 
they could be caught inside Port Stephens. 

Lobsters are delicious to eat and bring a high price. 
Southern rock lobsters spend the first six monthsof their 
life in a transparent planktonic form, growing by a series 
of moults and travelling the ocean currents. They finally 
settleon the rocky seabed. Young crayfish shed their hard 
external shell every 6 to 10 weeks until they are 100mm 
long. This shedding becomes less frequent. Adults shed 
twice in a year. After mating the female carries with her 




from 100,000 to half a million eggs for 3-4 months. It is 
illegal to takefemalecrayfish carrying ova. Females can be 
recognised by two small reproductive aperturesatthe base 
of thethi rd pai r of wal ki ng legs, and the last leg has a smal I 
pincerin addition to a claw at the tip. It takes6-7 years for 
lobsters to reach maturity. 

M ature crayfish are green in colour and spend their 
time wandering the reefs in search of molluscs, crabs, 
crayfish, sea urchins and seaweed. It is believed that 
crayfish talk to each other by means of squeaks emitted 
when they rub their feelers on a rim below their eyes. 
W hen trapped in a pot they transmit signals to warn off 
other crayfish. Iftheylosealegortwotheywillgrowthem 
back. 


BLUE FACED HONEYEATER. 

Entomyzon cynotis. T he best time to see this large and 
easily-recognised honeyeater isin the nesting season from 
midyear on. It will probably lay its two eggs in an 



abandoned nest and set 
about feeding itself on 
nectar, insects, pollen, 
berries and fruit (especially 
bananas). It catches 
insects by swooping low 
over thewater or by prising 
under the bark of trees 
with its strong beak. 

Look for a large bird 
with a black face and a 
large bright blue patch 
aroundtheeye. Noisy miners 
will let you know when they are 
around by noisily attacking them 
in an attempt to drive them off. 


BEACH FAN FLOWER, scented fan flower, 
sweet fan flower, blueberry scaevola, Scae/ola calendulacea. 

T hi ssprawl i ng succu lent herb can be seen on the sand 
dunesatFingal Bay or Stockton Beach. It isa very useful 
plant for stabilizing shifting sand. 

T heleavesare succulent, 4cm long, thick and sparsely 
hairy on both sides, 
broadest in theupper 
part and tapering 
gradually to thestalk. 

Flowers form Ss. 
most of the year and 

consist of five sky- n/>h x lM£- yj/’v'*® 

blue petals in the Kt A 

shape of a hand (or !''•>/ •' f) 

fan). Thebaseofeach /•£/ 

petal is white and the Sr \r\iSy 

throat of the flower is 

yellow. The flowers are 

followed by a rounded fleshy 

fruit about 1 cm across, ft / 

changing from purple to black 

when ripe. These fruits are 

edible and taste slightly sweet 

and salty. 

T he name Scae/ola comes from a Roman hero C aius 
M ucius Scaevola who, when captured during an Etruscan 
siege of Rome showed his contempt of pain, after being 
threatened with torture, by thrusting his right hand into 
the fire. 
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July 

9th-16th. 


* Estuary perch and bass spawn in brackish water. 

* Young galahs, born last year, fly up to 50 km from their 

birthplace in flocks of immature birds. 

* M ale echidnas look for females. 

* Female echidnas develop a pouch and their milk glands 

get bigger. 

* Golden wattle and prickly mosesare in flower. 

* Swamp May has seed pods formed (bush tea). 

* Some of the plants in flower are coast tea tree, crimson 

bottlebrush, Epacrisobtusfolia and drumsticks. 

* Itisareal challenge to find achristmasbell still in flower 

(my record is August 14th). 

* Case moth caterpillars are active, cutting sticks. 

* Earthworms wander about after rains. 

* Frogs call on still nights. 


BACON AND EGGS, variable bossiaea, 
Bossiaea heterophylla. 

G rowing to 1 metretall this 
slender herbaceous plant 
| manages to thrive in dry rocky 

places. ThenameBoss'aea comes 
from Boissieu de la M artiniere, 
Wy the doctor and botanist on the 

French exploration ship 
Astrolabe 

4 Heterophylla is Latin for 

iff variable-leaved. Leaves on this 

M plantvary in size and shape and 

arefew in numbersoasto reduce 
transpiration and help it survive 
the dry locations it lives in. 

Jr The pea flower is a bright 

jw yellow, orange and red, and hints at 

0 the common name "bacon and eggs". 

/7 Seeds are contained in a flat pod 

which opens down both edges. 


TAILOR, Polatomussaltarix. 

T ailorcan becaughtintheBayatanytimeoftheyear, 
but wi nter i s the best ti me to fi sh for them off the beaches 
and headlands. Theirtravel up the east coast occurs with 
predictable regularity each year. By February thetailor are 
small, 500 grams, and are called choppers. Feeding on 
small fish like pilchards, yellowtail, whitebait, garfish and 
mullet by April, they weigh 1 kg. 

April, M ay and June are good times to catch them as 
they make their way north. By the end of winter they are 
asthickasthieveson Frazer Island (Q Id) where fishermen 
stand shoulder to shoulder to reap nature’s harvest. 

The presence of tailor is often indicated by birds 
(terns) diving repeatedly into the water. T hese birds are 



not after thetailor buttheterrified fish they are feedingon. 
If you spend enough timeon the water you may eventually 
see one of nature’s grand spectacles, a school of voracious 
tailor tearing into a massof small fish,onlytobethem selves 
surrounded by a pack of killer whales, come to demolish 
thetailor in giant, crunching gulps. 


PIED CURRAWONG, Strepera graculina. 
Currawongs breed in the tall timbers of the high country 
of the G reat D ivide. 

I n the winter months especially, they invade places 
like N elson Bay to eat small birds, carrion, insects and 
berries. T hey are especially fond of female stick insects, 
full of eggs. W hen thegymea lily is in flower currawongs 
can be seen snacking on the nectar-marinated insects 
within. Like 
magpies they 
will help pick 
your lawn of If 

This is the 
bird that is 
responsible for the 
"wolf whistle". At 
first glance they look _ 
alotlikemagpies. The 
currawong’s head and 

back are black all over with a few patches of white on the 
tail feathers. M agpies have a large white patch on their 
back. C urrawongs have a bright yellow ring around their 
eyes and a black beak. 

The currawong is able to regurgitate pellets of 
undigested material. Prod them apartwithatwigand see 
what they’ve been eating: berries, beetle shells and 
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sometimes even bones. 

Currawongsdo nest in Nelson Bay,afactthatmaybe 
brought to your attention noisily when it tries to raise a 
channel-billed cuckoo. The female cuckoo laysitsegg in 
the currawong's nest and the hapless host has the job of 
feeding a chick that grows much larger than itself. Much 
of thefood it brings backtothenestconsistsof chicks from 
the nest of any species of bird unlucky enough to try and 
raise a family near a currawong nest. W hen it was found 
thatcurrawongswereflyingacrossto C abbageT reelsland 
from themainlandanddiningonGouldspetrel chicks, the 
offending birds were shot. 



FLEA , Aboriginal nameporooiook. 

Almost any mammal you handle will have fleas 
scurrying through the fur. If we spent winter nights 
wrapped in animal skinsand slept with the dogs we would 
constantly have fleas also. 

Fleas are flattened laterally and have large hind legs 
for jumping (about 150 times their own length). 

They are blood sucking parasites that live on birds 
and mammals. 

Sometime after 
snackingontheirluckless 
host, fleas lay eggs 
on their host’s hair. 

T heeggshatch into 
larvae and 
eventually drop to 
the ground to pupate. 

Larva are legless, 

eyeless worms with thirteen body segments and usually 
liveinthehost’snest. They arewhiteand live noton blood 
but piecesof skin, straw and dust. Flealavaspinacocoon 
in some crack near 
its feeding place. 

Inside the cocoon 
a pupa is formed 
from which the 

adult flea eventually emerges. T he whole life cycle takes 
from three to eleven weeks, depending on the species. 

The fleas can lie in their cocoonsfor a long time and 
it isthe stimulation of the vibrationsof their host moving 
about that causes them to emerge. 

As carriers of plague, fleas have claimed more lives 
than all the wars ever fought. 

Fleas leap with an acceleration of 140gs, fifty times 
thatofthespaceshuttle. Fleascan survive months without 
feeding and can revive after being frozen for a year. 

Of the 2400 flea species, 120 of them can transmit 




July 9th-16th. 

plague and fewer than 20 species bite man. 


PIXIE CAPS, Acianthusfornicatus. Pixiecaps 
probably outnumber any other species of plant in this 
area. D uring winter they spread their single leaf on the 
ground, heart-shaped, 20-40mm long, 
green on top and purple underneath. 
Fromtheleaf growsasinglestem to 
a height of 150mm, bearingupto 
10 red-brown, hooded orchids. 

Despite its fantastic 
abundance, thisorchid iseasy to 
miss because it grows low to the 
ground and is coloured green 
and brown. By spring, the plant 
has withered away to nothing 
on the surface and spends the 
rest of the year as a pair of pea¬ 
sized tubersabout 70mm below 
ground, safe from drought and 
bushfire. Thesetubers are edible 
and easi ly dug up in the sandy soil. 
The flavour is watery, crunchy and 
quite pleasant. 

T he fascinating name fornicatus 
is rather disappointingly Latin for "hooded". 


RED WATTLEBIRD, Anthochaera 
carunculata. Theterm wattle refers to what looks likean 
ear lobe, red in colour 
attached to the side of 
the face. T hese birds 
would liketo pick your 
garden clean of spiders 
and finish off with a 
dessert of nectar from 
your flowers. 

Theyarenotin 
the Bay all year 
round. In autumn 
they migrate in 
search of winter 
flowers. Nesting is 
from mid-winter to mid¬ 
summer. 
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July 

17th-24th. 


* Maroonhood orchids appear. 

* Gymea lily in flower. 

* False sarsparilla vines in flower. 

* Wax flowers bloom. 

* Dingo pups are born. 

* Lilly pilly in fruit. 

* Cold weather causes some snakes, bats, lizards and small 

mammalsto seekasecure shelter and lapseintoawinter 
torpor. 

* Silver gulls move to nesting islands with low vegetation. 

* July is the month of the least number of hours of 

sunshine, 6. 

FOREST CLEMATIS, old man’s beard, 
headache vine, Clematis glycinoides 

A wiry climber that flowers from now until the end 
of spring. Abundant cascades of white 
flowers, each 3 cm in diameter, 
brighten up any bush that carries 
the weight of this vine. Forest 
dematiswill dimbtoaheightof 20 
metres. 

A patch of this plant flowers 
annually beside the car park at 
Kingsley Beach, Boat H arbour. 

Leaves arein groups of three with three parallel veins 
and are generally toothless. Young leaves are different, 
being a single large dark green leaf with pale markings 
around the veins. 

The leaves have a 
reputation as a cure for 
headache. T o 
administer, thoroughly 
crush the leaves in the 
hand, holding for a 
moment to warm the 
vapourssiightly. Inhale 
thefumes. Theeffectof 
doing this can be 
watering eyes, stinging 
nose and an exploding 
head, which lastsonlyashort 
time. Use with caution. 


M ale and female flowers are carried on separate 
plants. T hemaleflowershavelongstamensandthefemale 
flowers have ovaries. T he fruit is 4cm long, narrow and 
silver-plumed. 


FAIRY PENGUIN, Eudyptula minor. 

You may be lucky enough one day to swim in the surf 
with a fairy penguin. W ith a pair of binoculars, from the 
top of Stephens Peak, you may see one of these birds 
fishing in the waters off Wreck Beach. The fairy penguin 
can be seen swimming the waters of Port Stephens and in 
N elson Bay harbour. T hey make a happy barking sound 
to keep in touch with each other. Thisistheonly penguin 

that breeds on 
Australia, and 
Port Stephens 
is about as far 
north as they 
come. 

Fairy 
penguinscome 
ashore after 
dark and leave 
their burrows 

before first light. From July on there is much activity 
aroundthecolonieson Broughton Island. Oneparentwill 
sit on the 2 eggs for up to 10 days and then be relieved by 
itsmate. When thechicksaretwo weeksold both parents 
will have to go to sea to get enough food for the family of 
four. Somepenguinswill raiseasecond family in thesame 
season. At about 30 cm tall, thisisthe smallest penguin of 
the world's seventeen penguin species. Their burrows 
amongst the tussock grass may beasfaras300 metres from 
the water's edge. T hey sensibly 
wait an hourafter dark to come 
ashore. 

Theyoungdisperse 
about mid October. 

Three years later 
they will return 
to the area they 
were born in to 
breed. If they 
survive the 
predation of sea 
birds, sharks 
and sea lions 
theymayliveto 
20yearsofage. 
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BROWN ANTECHINUS, Antechinus 

stuartii .Aboriginal nameMirrin. T he most common 
small mammal found in the N elson Bay area. 0 ver the 
next two weeks all themaleswill 
die. T he only hope for the A 


J uly 17th-24th. 


survival of the species is 
thatsomemaleswill 
be bom in the 
next litter. 

In mid 
July all males 

become sexually active and mate with as many females as 
possible. M ating sessions can take as long as 12 hours. 
D uring these few weeks of radical promiscuity the males 
do not eat. They live on their own body tissue, their 
stomachs become thin and ulcerated and their bodies fall 
victim to disease and degeneration. Aged exactly 11 
monthsand 3 weeks all themalesdiea reasonably hideous 
death. 

This die-off occurs around August 12th in Nelson 

Bay. 

By then thefemalesgive birth to asmanyasl2 young. 
They are born in a very undeveloped state, diminutive, 
pink, embryonic, ant sized, they crawl about until they 
find a teat to hang on to. 
jVL The pouch isjust a few loose 

'V ^°* c * s ' n t * ie s ^' n aroun d 

C^'~ abdomen and iscompletelyopen. 

=5, For five weeks they hang on by 

their mouths with the grip of 
H ercules. M urn scampers about in 
thedark with family firmly attached and 
as they get older they drag along the ground, bouncing 
over rocks and twigs. E ventually the babies are so big and 
numerousthatthemother'sfeet barely touch theground. 

It is time for the family to stay at home in the nest 
(usually a leaf-lined tree hollow). The mother gets the 
babies to let go by shaking her body and performing a 
somersault. 

The young are weaned after 3 months. All theeffort 
is put into this one litter and over the next year the female 
will also die, although a few will live on to breed a second 
year. 0 wls and feral cats are the main predators of this 
marsupial mouse. 

The antechinus looks like a mouse with a head and 
body length of 120mm and a tail length of 100mm. T he 
face is much more pointed than the house mouse and the 
teeth are numerous sharp needles. 

It shares Its habitat with another similar-looking 
marsupial mouse, the yellow footed antechinus. You can 




mm 





tell them apart as follows. 

The yellow footed 
antechinushasabrightwhite 
ring around itseyewhich the 
brown only sometimes has. 
T heyellow footed antechinus 
is greyish-brown above, 
whitish brown below, and 
usually has a reddish-brown 
band of fur between the two 
layers. T hebrown antechinus 
is uniformly grey-brown all 


The antechinus is a 
savagelittlecarnivoreandwill 
happily pounce on a house mouse and crush its skull or 
neck with a bite. It will then eat the mouse, leaving its skin 
turned inside out. Insects, lizards, worms and anything 
that moves will be eaten. 

T his species is well distributed over the N elson Bay 
area. You may have some visit your home and even come 
into your house. T he biggest populationsareon G an G an 
H ill and around the C orlette water tank. 

Antechinus help pollinate banksias by visiting the 
flowers at night to enjoy the nectar they produce. 


APPLE BERRY, Dumplings, Billardiera 
scandens. This slender climber growsto 3 metres and can 
be seen everywhere 
in the Nelson Bay 




T he leaves are 
alternate with wavy 
margins, furry and 
20mm long. 

The pale- 
yellow, drooping, 
bell-shaped flowers 
hang from slender 
stalks. The real interest in this plant 
comesfrom thefruit which can often be \ \ 

seen the same time as the flowers. \\V 

T he berry is a cylinder 3cm long, 
green, yellow or reddish. T hisfurry fruit 
gradually changes to a brown or purplecolour, eventually 
falling from the vine. Atthisstagethefruitisedible, with 
a flavour likened to stewed apples. 
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July 

25th-31st. 


* Mopoke calls at night. 

* C rickets call in the grass at night. 

* Female echidna lay one soft egg. 

* Scrub wrens build their nests. 

* Baby ringtail possumsleavethepouch and start riding on 

their mother’s back. 

* Both red-tailed and yellow-tailed black cockatooscan be 

seen in the area. 

* Swamp wallabys come closer to settlement as their 
natural food supply dwindles. 


BLUE FINGERS, Caladenia caerulea. The 
first of the "finger" orchidsto appear, to be followed later 
in the spring by white fingers and 
the much more common pink 
fingers. Thisground orchid A 

springsupinopensunny LJ 

areas, particularly 

along the fire trails /A^ AA^ApAx 

in the Glovers H ill 

C atchment Area. / A 

T he whole plant is / ■ \ / 

just 150mm high. V / I \J 

The leaf is long I 

and thin, resembling a | 

blade of grass. T he orchid 

flower is 25mm across, sky blue and hasa "landing pad", 
lined with 2 rows of yellow clubbed calli to receive the 
small bees, flies or insects that will help pollinate it. The 
labeilum is believed to be spring-loaded to momentarily 
trap the insect, thus ensuring a good dusting of pollen. 
U nderground, as in most of the ground orchids, lies an 
edible tuber. 


SCORPIO 


\Lm\ 


; * 

W Ar^arps 


A 


SCORPIO 

T he scorpion standsout clearly from thefamiliar stars 
around it. Scorpio and 0 rion arein opposite parts of the 
sky,onegoingdown whiletheotherrises. 0 rion wasasked 
wherein the sky he would like to be placed. H esaid as far 
away from that Scorpion as possible. It was said that 0 rion 
boasted of his strength, that neither man nor beast could 
beat him. Jupiter, on hearing this, sent Scorpiusto bite 
him on the heel. 

ANT AR ES (an-ta-rez) isG reek for "rival of M ars" (in 
colour). ItisthebrighteststarintheconstellationScorpio. 
Antares is 400 times the diameter of the sun and beams 
fiercely red as the heart of the Scorpion. 0 n the evening 
of July 25th at 8pm, Antares can be seen on a magnetic 
bearing of 8° and at an elevation of 83°. 

SHAULA (sho-la) isArabicfor"stingofthetail"and 
can be seen on a bearing of 100° and an elevation of 74°. 


FIVECORNERS, Styphelia viridus. 
T his stiff shrub keeps its green flowers close to 
the stem and surrounds them with radial masses 
of sharp-tipped leaves. 

It grows to 2 metres high and prefers the 
shade of larger shrubs. 

The flower is a green tube, 17mm long, 
having curled back lobes and a soft hairy throat 
with long stamens hanging out. It is a flower 



pollinated mainly by honeyeaters. The 
leaves are stiff, flat and end with a sharp 
point. 

The fruit is five-cornered, green, 
translucent, 7mm diameter and edible, 
having a thin layer of pleasantly sweet 
flesh surrounding the stone. 
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SCARLET CO RAL PE A, running postman, 
Kenned/a prostrata. T hisbrilliantly-coloured peakeepsits 
beauty close to the ground. 

/rnjs. The leaves of this 

'y|D prostrate perennial 

r\ her b occur in groups 

3, have wavy 

I margins, hairy below 

~ and are 5-30mm 

long. The flowers 
are scarlet (or 

postbox red) with a yellow centre. 

T he pod isa hairy, brown, cylinder 40mm long. T he 
leaves can be made into a herbal tea by boiling in water. 
T hisplantisbest seen on Morna Point or around Boulder 
Bay from now till the end of spring. 


ECHIDNA, T achyglossusaculeatus, Aboriginal 
name Makree. T he spiny anteater is still abundant in 
thisarea. It rips open ant nests with its claws and collects 
theantson itslong sticky tongue. Gan Gan H ill isa likely 
place to look for them. 

A solitary animal, its body is covered 
4 with spinesand hair. Youaremorelikelyto 
seeoneforagingarounddawnordusk. When 
threatened they dig straight down and erect 
their spines. Mating is in July and August 
Front and at this time a single female may be 
followed by as many as eleven males. In the 
population there are three times as many 
males as females. The male hasa spur on the hind leg but 
no venom gland. 

Both themaleand thefemale have what appears to be 
a pouch. T wo weeksafter copulation asinglesoft-shell egg 
is laid and transferred to the pouch. T en 

< days later the egg hatches and the young 
WL. spend a further 3 months in the pouch, 
sucking on milk, till the spines get too 
Ff fll uncomfortable. 

MM The young can be first seen from 

' September to N ovember when they are a 

R©cir 

yearold. When itchytheechidnaisableto 
scratch itself with theextra long dawsit has 
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on its hind 
legs. They 
sleep amongst 
tree roots, in 
rock crevices 
or hollow logs. 





Ants and 
termites can 
reach 
pestilential 
levels without 
the natural 
control of the 
spiny anteater. 

After 
kangaroos and 

possumsthisisthe most likely mammal that you will see. 

They are active in the day time and can often be seen 

wanderingalongthesideoftheroad. Weighing in at 6kg, 

an echidna can eat 2 kg of 

termites in a day. In the u 

process it also uncovers 

worms, beetles and moth 

larvae which it also eats. 5^ 

They have the worst 
possible car sense. 


GREY BUTCHERBIRD, Cracticus 
torquatus. Fabulous singing is what 

f will alert you to thegrey butcherbird. 

Look for the distinctive downward 
turned hook on the upper beak. 

A flesh-eater, thi sbi rd wi 11 have 
its eye on your pet budgie. As a 
compromise you could hand feed it 
meat. Its method of attack is to 
jm* swoop down from its perch to strike 
ir ill 1 III (jr? small birdsontheground. Thevictim 
is then 

wedged i n the fork of a 
tree and torn apart. 

livein permanent 'j 

territories so if 
you see one 

acquainted. Breeding 

is from J uly to J anuary. ■Hk 
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August 

lst-8th. 


* Eastern rosellas engage in courtship. 

* Echidna egg "hatches" and young attach to a teat. 

* C up fungi appears. 

* Bandicoots start breeding. 

* Occasional snow on Barrington Tops. 

* W attle D ay, some wattles are in bloom. 

* Cup moth cocoons on gum leaves. 

* Young foxes start exploring and playing. 

* Pee wees start building their mud nests. 

* D agger hakea in flower. 

* Antechinusmate. 

* A whale entered Port Stephens 7-8-1995. 


0 YST E RC AT C H E R, Haematopus 
ostralegus hasa long, pointed, red beak, red legsand can 
be seen wherever there are shellfish. 

The sooty 


help to keep the rabbit population down they also eat 
wallabies, wombats, reptiles and birds. There is some 
debate as to whether the dingo should be eliminated 
from N ational Parks. Some 
people do not consider 
them to be native. 

would 
a litter, bo 
about 
August. 

There are 
dingoeson 
Y acaaba 
and C orrie 

Island and they arecommon in theM yall LakesN ational 
Park. Dingoesare rareontheTomaree Peninsula and 
that sandy-brown coat that flashes across the track is 
more likely to be a fox. 

At four months of age, in N ovember, dingo pups 
will leavetheden and practicehunting. Atfivemonths 
they will be weaned and abandoned. T hedingo breeds 
once a year and can have as many as twelve pups in a 
litter. T he same den is used each year for breeding. 





oystercatcheris 
black all over 
and the pied 
oystercatcheris 
black and 
white. This is 
mating and breeding 
time. Courting birds 
run side by side, calling 
loudly. 0 ystercatchers will 
lure you away from the nest by pretending to beinjured, 
trai I i ng a wi ng and even "doi ng a peri sh " by roll i ng about 
on the ground. The local population is declining in 
numbers becausetheirnestsare built on the beach where 
they are disturbed by people. 

0ystercatchers can be seen murdering pipis on 
Stockton Beach,orroostingin adensegroupall standing 
on one leg with their bills tucked under their back 
feathers, on C orrie I sland. 


DINGO, C an is familiarisdingo. 

Aboriginal name tuppin, mir-ree. 

T heenemy of sheep farmers, thedingo hasonly been 
in Australia for about 6 thousand years. Dingoes will eat 
anyanimal they can kill, and sometimeskill orsavage other 
animals (like sheep) without eating them. W hilst they do 


There will be many other dens for resting spread over 
the hunting range. 

D ingoes cannot bark but can communicate over 
long distances by howling. 



WONGA WONGA VINE, Pandorea 
pandorana. Around spring this vigorous woody climber 
spreadsthroughoutthecanopy of nearby treesand produces 
cascades of bell-like flowers. E ach flower is a creamy tube 
15 mm long, with themouth curling 
back to show a red-ti nged th roat. 

Judith Wright in a poem 
"WongaVine" called it mywhite 
waterfall. T he name Pandorea 
comes from the Greek God 
Pandora, the first mortal 
woman, on whom the gods 
bestowed gifts. 

T he fruit is a large 
capsule, 50mm long, 
which sheds a large 
number of tightly packed 
winged seeds in 
November. MornaPoint 
isagood place to look for 
the W onga W onga Vine. 
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August 
9th-16 th. 


* T his week all male brown antechinus die, leaving the 

females to raise the next generation. 

* Koeisarrivefrom P.N .G. to lay eggs in other birds’ nests. 

* Kookaburras lay 2 eggs. 

* T his year’s baby quolls become independent. 

* King crickets lay eggs In banksias. 

* G nat orchids are in flower. 

* Painted lady butterflies emerge. 

* Pardalotesdig nest burrows 

* W el come swallows arrive. 

* Euphrasia collina is in flower. 


FEATH ERTAIL GLIDER, Acrobates 
pygmaeus, Aboriginal name Gooroe Gooroe. 

G rey on top and creamy white below thistiny glider 

(10-15g) isableto 
- glide up to 20 
metres between 
treeSl Thetail is 

8cm lon 9’ asisttie 
head and body 

flattened with short 
hairontheupperand lower 
surfaces and longstiff hairsalong 
each edge. The tail is used in flight to steer and brake in 
flight. 

T hegliding membraneextendsfrom theelbow to the 
knee. It feeds on nectar, manna, sap, insects and tree 
blossoms 



After larger possums have made cuts in the bark of 
trees, groupsofthesediminutivegliders will appear to feed 
on the flowing sap. 

Feral catsarethefeathertail gliders' main predator, 
followed by owls and quolls The nest (drey) is spherical 
and made of overlapping gum leaves in a hollow limb. 
Femalescarryupto3youngin a pouch. Breeding isany 
time from August to J anuary. 


SYDNEYGOLDEN WATTLE, 

sallow wattleAcacia longifolia. 

A robust sprawling shrub to asmall tree 1-8 metresin 
height. The rich yellow-green foliage contrasts well with 

the densely packed 
cylindrical, golden 
yellow flower 
spikes, 4 cm 
//A' lon 9- 

The 

,y leaves are 

/&alternate 10 
■' : cm long, with 

prominent 
longitudinal veins 
Thiswattleisverycommon 
in this area and this is the time of 
year to see it at its best. 

T he leaves of the Sydney golden wattle are recorded 
as having been used by the Aborigines as a poison to 
stupefy fish. 


GALAH , C acatua roseicapilla. G alahs are real 
characters T hey will bite chunks out of your verandah 
rail, snip yourteievision cableand chase away someof the 
less aggressive birds 

A pai r of bi rds wi 11 nest i n the sametreeevery year and 
defend itagainst other birds T hereisno defence, however, 
againstthechain saw. Inthisareathereisgreatcompetition 
for nesting hollows and the survival of this species is 
dependant on the 

retention of mature ■ mr t 

trees with natural M m * V 

hollows 

Galahs like to _ 

strip the bark in a " 1 

large area around • . 

their hollow, so look /// 

for this when 
scanning the trees * 
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Jftt with your binoculars. Galahsalso 

m haveahabitofwipingtheirbeaks 

on the branches around their 
nest. Femaleshavepinkeyes 
and the males brown. 

Both birds share the 
incubation of 2-6 eggs. 
Fledglings, after leaving the 
nest, will form creches of up 
fJM to 100 birds. Parents will 
forageforfood and return to 
theyoungwhowill recognise 
them by their call. Galahs 
feed mainly on ripe seeds 
which havefallen totheground. They will pick your lawn 
of grass and weed seeds. W hen galahsarefeedingthereare 
always a few lookouts to screech a warning of danger. 

Thegalahisa very successful bird which is found all 
over Australia. T hey arepreyed upon by falconsand hawks 
whilst eggs and young ones are taken from the nest by 
goannas. 


BAY DIAMOND BEETLE, Chysolphus 
spectabilis. T his is the most common beetle that you are 
likely to see. Active and brightly coloured, the diamond 
beetle is likely to wander into view when you are looking 

at flowers, particularly 

Adult beetles 
have a hard shell 
™ patterned with 

iridescent blueoremerald 
green scales. Being a weevil it has a long “beak” with 
mouthparts at the end. T he body is rough-textured and 
hard. T he wi ngs meet i n a straight line down the centre of 
the back. 

T helarvaeof thediamond beetleareleglessand found 
in the bark and wood of wattles. It was one of the first 
insects to be collected in Australiaby scientistson C aptain 
Cook’s expedition. 


WELCOME SWALLOW, 

Hirundo neoxena. Aboriginal name Millin. 

T hesearethe birds responsible for the mud nests on 
the walls of buildings, culverts and bridges. In Port 
Stephens they also nest on the navigation beacons. 

W eicome swallows are fast, acrobatic fliers as they 
chase moths, flies and midges. 


August 9th-16th. 



Look for a small blue- 
black-brown bird with a 
forked tail. It returnsto its 
old mud nest in the spring 
to breed. 


TIGER ORCHID, 

sulphurdonkeyorchid, doubletails 
Diurissulphurea. J 

This family of ground ^ 
orchids is almost wholly jji 

confined to Australia. 'r ^X 

Tigerorchidsflowerinthe X^ 

spring and dieaway in the 
summer. jf 

The Nelson Bay area jj 4 

has four speciesof donkey i vl 

orchid. Theyliketogrow /| 

in open sunny areas like ' 
cleared fire trails. ' 

Each year at this time a 
lone tiger orchid blooms on the 
highest point of Stephens Peak. The fire trails in the 
Hunter Water Catchment Area near the Polyclinic are 
good areas to view donkey orchids. 

T he bright yellow flowers , . 
are blotched with brown and '' 

are held on a slender stem, f 

50cm above the ground. 

Pollination isusually by 

native bee, and as if) jm Ip'jr' 

only male bees Hlf iX-;' ' 

have been 
observed, 

pseudocopulation ' fj » 

underground and 

was a favourite Vlf 

food with colonial f ■] 

children who knew * J 

them as ‘boyams’. 
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August 

17th-24th 


* Butcher birds are active. 

* Koalacubsleave the pouch and climb onto their mother's 

back. 

* Donkey orchids are in flower. 

* Mosquito wrigglers are abundant in pools of water. 

* D ucklingscan be seen walking to water. 

* Reed warblers return from the north. 

* Pallid and bronze cuckoos call. 

* Cormorants begin nesting. 

* Potato orchid flowers open. 

* G reenhood orchids everywhere. 

* Quoll babies are grown up. 

* Fairy penguin eggs hatch on Broughton Island. 

* Wading birds arrive from Siberia (stints, curlews and 

sandpipers). 

* Flies overwinter as larvae or pupa in crevices. 

* Rulingia hermannifolia in flower along the National 

Park coastline. 

* Flying duck orchids appear. 


EASTERN ROSELLA, 

Platycercuseximius. Aboriginal name buroolit. 
T he bird on the tomato sauce bottle. 

C autious, alert and beautiful. 0 neofthemost common 
birds in this area. It is distinguished by the white patch 
around its throat. T he female has a duller shade of red 
around the head and chest than the male. 

From August on lookforthecourtshipdisplay. The 
malesitson the same branch asthefemale. T hemaledrops 
hiswings, squareshisshoulders, fluffsup hisbreast feathers, 

moveshisfanned 
' ' tail quickly from 
f\ ■<$£' v, ~’ ' ’ side to side and 

A chatters 

incessantly ’ 

y ° Ur veranc * a * 1 

Fmml/ binoculars and 

* . scan thetreesfor 

may seea roseila 

yf—- - - -• .flyinginandout. 




The female alone 
incubatestheeggsfor 
twenty days. Thirty 
i days after hatching 

■' the young leave the 

y nest. 

Occasionally an 
eastern roseila will nest 
f ’ in a tree stump, fence post 

or log on the ground. If so, 
this will give you an easy 
opportunity to watch the eggs turn 
into young birds. When you look down 
thetreehol low the nestl i ngswi II squawk at 
you. 0 nly look in the nest when the mother has left to 
look for food. It isa big job for one bird to feed these4 
to 7 youngsters. Should a cat or an air rifle kill mum 
before the chicksleave the nest, all thenestlingswill die. 

The young can be distinguished by their duller 
appearance. Youngbirdswill hangaroundtheirparents, 
who feed them by regurgitating into their beaks. Itisan 

odd sight to 
v. see a young 

"■■•X eastern 
rosella 
standing on 
the edge of 

iT. rj- a seed tray 

.Apy not eating 

but waiting to 
be fed by its 
mother. If you have 
71ft a seed tray, eastern 

fjftf rosellas will probably beyour 

most common visitor. This will 
m give you an opportunity to learn their 

variouscallsofalarm,keepingintouch and feeding. 


GREENHOOD 0RCH ID , Pterostylis 
nutans D uring winter, thousands of these low, green 
orchids emerge from the ground, under trees. T he plant 
itself is a clever and fascinating insect trap. This orchid 
emits a scent to attract the 

- - mosquito-sized, male, fungus 

gnat. As the insect enters the 
flower it is thrown inside by 
? the spring-loaded lip 

(labellum), which closes 
behind it. E scapeisprevented 
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by hai rs on the edge of the li p. 
0 nee inside, the insect feeds 
on an intoxicating nectar and 
looksforawayoutTodothis 
the insect must passthrough a 
sticky tube and then over the 
pollen, which adheres to it. Soon 
afterwards the labeilum falls and the 
visitor is free to depart. 

By this time the insect has become 
addicted to the nectar and flies off seeking more. Some 
groups of greenhoods target specific species of fungus 
gnat, and by doing so hedge against the possibility of 
pollen being delivered to 
the wrong flower. 

W hen you find one, 
gently strokethelabellum 
and watch it spring up, 
which it should do unless 
there is an insect already 
inside. Ittakesaboutan hour 
for the I i p to reset itself. T hey 
can be found on the edge of 
fire trails between July and 
0 ctober. W e have many types of 
green hood orchid indudingsharp, 
king, midget, maroonhood, 
nodding and cobra. 

Each hasan underground edible 
tuber. 



FLAT H EAD .Aboriginalnameyuka. Wherever 
there is sand thethree main speciesof flathead (dusky, sand 
and tiger) can be found. From winter to spring, flathead 
arecommon off the beaches of Zenith, Box, Fingal, W reck 
and 0 ne M ile. Flathead can be found up the rivers, right 
up to the first rapid. 

D uskyflathead movedowntheriversto spawn between 
January and M arch. Flathead lie on the sandy bottom, 
sometimeswith only their eyesout, and wait for something 
to swim by. They change colour to suit their environment. 
D usky flathead grow up to 10 kg. 



August 17th-24th 


PEREGRINE FALCON, Falcoperegrinus. 
It is time to climb T omaree and look on the cliff side for 
the peregrine falcon. 

Capable of speeds of 300 
km/hthisdeadly bird of prey 
strikes terror into other 
birds. It swoops on its prey 
from above and strikes out with its talons. You will need 
binoculars for a positive identification. 

Look for a bird about 400mm long with a black head, 
back and upper wings and alight-coloured and horizontally- 
banded chest and underparts. Falcons fly fast, with rapid 
wing beats. The flight silhouette is characterised by long 
pointed wings and a medium to long narrow tail. 

T hey nest about now on a I edge above M rs. M urphys. 




THE WATTLE IS A LADY 
T he wattle is a lady in a yellow satin gown 
T he gum treeisagentleman with suit of green and brown 
T he H akea isacross- patch, and he’ll scratch you if he can 
T he C abbageT ree's a vain coquette, with every leaf a fan. 

T heC hristmas Bells are tell-tales, for they whisper in the 
breeze, 

T ecoma's very lazy, for she sprawls and takes her ease; 
Lambertia is a soldier, in his straight spiked coat of red; 
G revillea is an acrobat, see how his arms are spread! 

A pale bride is C lematis, with her wreath of waxy white, 
H ibbertia is a little girl, with face so round and bright, 
Wild violet is a baby she, the sweetest ever seen, 

And W aratah with crown of red isatall and stately queen. 
AmyE Mack. 
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August 

25th-31st. 


* Gymea lily in full flower. 

* Spring has started. 

* Sawfly grubs cluster on eucalypt leaves. 

* Pixie cap orchid and greenhood orchid have reduced to 

just leaves on the ground. 

* Pink finger orchid in flower. 

* Yellow robins nest. 

* Skipper butterflies appear. 

* Milkmaids in flower. 

* Sugar glider twins are born. 

* Cuttlefish come close to shore to breed in the shallows. 

* 0 ystercatchers start to breed. 

* Red wattlebirds depart. 


KO EL, Eudynamysscolopacea T hislargeglossyblack 
cuckoo with bright red eyes, after wintering in New 
G uinea, has just arrived in the Bay to breed. T heir noisy 
coo-ee call can be heard day and night. The female is 

looking for a 
Fig bird or 
oriole nest to 
lay itseggsin. 

A T he koel 

e 99 s hatch 
first and the 
chick ejects all 
other eggs and chicks 
of its host. T he host 
bird keeps on feeding it 
whi le its real parents coo-ee 
v<&y<sffiy in the paperbark swamps and 

mangroves. The koel i sal so known 
astherainbird. 


THE NIGHT SKY 

T he Pointers are two bright stars that "point" to the 
top of the Southern C ross. T hey can be used to find the 
South Celestial Pole. A perpendicular bisector of The 
Pointers intersects a line through the major axis of the 

Nfrihern HaiLSQdi 


Southern C rossattheSouth C elestial pole(seethediagram). 

Rigil Kentaurus(ri-jill-ken-to-rus) isArabicfor “foot 
of the Centaur". Itisthebrighterofthetwo pointers and 
the furthest from the Southern C ross. Itisthestar nearest 
to earth (4.3 lightyears), apart from the sun, and thethird- 
brightest star in the sky after Sirius and Canopus. 

Looking through binoculars you should be 
able to tell that Rigil Kentaurus is a double 
star. Look for it, (them), on a bearing 
of200° magneticand an elevation 
\ of 45°. 

\ H adar (ha-dar) 

\ means "leg of the 
RaMPiagw \ Centaur"andisthe 

\ companion starto 

\ Rigil Kentaurus 

'■ ■ forming The 

Pointers. 

Antares -r- 


* 

F renal haul 


R gal KeiY!juiuu-lf t |- e Pointers, 

* 

^ *%* 

Pd * Ccoaa 


Sixillem HOliiCm 


/ 3 The Night Sky 

j For the evening of 
s August 25th, 

/ 8pm, Eastern 

/ Standard Time, 

y To use, hold this diagram 
/ above your head so that the 
northern side is pointing north 
and the southern side faces south. 
The stars will appear in the positions 
shown on the diagram. 
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PINK FINGERS, C aladenia carnea. T he 
bright pinkflowerofthisslender perennial herb isonethat 
you will always see in the spring. They 
carpet theground in coloniesof thousands 
around the swamps beside H arbourside 
f/j N\v^l Haven i Shoal Bay. In other places like 
M orna Point they are relatively solitary. 

/ This ground orchid has a single 
i f grasslike leaf arising from the base of the 
plant. Growingtoamere20cmhigh,each 
! / groupof 2-6flowersisdisplayed attheend 

; / ofastark, slender stem. An edible tuber lies 
| / underground. 


2§k,. 


mr 


/mx\ 





August 25th-31st. 


ACT Parks and Conservation Service 

foxes and quolls. Breeding season isin April and again in 
September. Atthesetimesbrushtailscommunicatewith 
each other with hisses and coughs. T he male has a scent 
gland on hischestand it is usual to seea reddish stain on 
his chest where he has been rubbing it on branches. 
Brushtails spend 4 months in the pouch and another 
month on their mothers back. They start to breed, 
themselves, at one year and live for about 10 years. Look 
for them in the trees at night on theCorlette H eadland 
Walk. 

Possum skinswerein great demand bytheAborigines 
for rugsanddoaks.Twentyskinsof the brushtail possum 
were needed to make a square rug of about 135cm each 
side. Possum fur wasalso used i n maki ng string and twine 
for nets, fishing lines, headbands and belts. 


BRUSHTAIL POSSUM, T richosurus 
vulpecula. Aboriginal name wottoo. Augustcanbea 
tough time for the young brushtail possum, for up until 
now he (she?) has been able to ride on his mother’s back 

and be protected by her. 
M other is now 
ready t0 raise 
anotheryoung - 
Males are 
competing for 
her favours and it 
istime for the young to 
find a home and a territory, or perish. D uring dispersal 
malessuffersuchahigh mortal ity that they onlyconstitute 
a third of the adult population. Active only at night the 
brushtail spendstheday in hollow logs, tree 
• * f hollows, on theground or in your roof. 

« At night they search out gum 

^ * ( leaves, fruit, buds, bark and grass. T hey 

arethemselvespreyed upon by pythons, 
goannas, birds of prey, dingoes, cats, 



BOSSIAEA heterophylla has no 
common name, although it could be called 
‘pea on a strap’. 11 isa bit of a curiosity in the 
world of pea plants being leafless. T heflowers 
grow strait out of a flat, strap-like stem. T he 
term scolopendra isG reekformillipede, which 
also describes the general appearance of the 
plant. 

This Bosaaea grows 
about 80cm high and carries /r"-v 

dozensof yellow pea flowers /Vl ] 
each with a dark red keel. 
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September 

lst-8th. 


* T he first flush of spring. 

* Reptiles can be seen basking in the sun. 

* September 1st is an alternative W attle D ay. 

* M agpies start dive-bombing. 

* Earthworms start their second main breeding period. 

* W hales are seen off the coast heading south. 

* Eastern spinebills can be seen on wildflowers. 

* Admiral butterflies about. 

* Sour currant bush carries lots of fruit. 

* Around September 7th, antechinusbabiesareborn. 

* Young echidnas are weaned. 

* Swamp rats start to breed. 

* Forest clematis in flower. 

* Native iris in bloom. 

* M ale red-bellied black snakes spend September looking 

for a mate. 


CLIFF MINTBUSH , Prostanthera densa. 

Sometime between now and the end of the year this 
bushy shrub will comeinto flower. Itsconservation status 
is "vulnerable" which means 
that through continued 
depletion, the survival of this 
V'v/species over the next 20-25 
yearsinthewild isthreatened 
^ —x-, and is at risk of disappearing 

sggm i&f&y altogether. There are patches 
of cliff mintbush on the 
/ western side of Kurrara H ill 
and around Pallinda Park on 
Gan Gan Hill. 

Asa bushy shrub it grows 
to lm high, and during spring 

X large, 

delicate, m 

mauve flowers appear. T he leaves are ^ >Wi 

heart shaped and hairy. Find out where 

this plant lives and do your best to 

protect it. V* 


M AG PIE, G ymnorhina hypoleuca. September is 
magpiedive-bombingtime. Whenthereareeggsoryoung 
in the nest, male birds show great concern for their 
offspring. All intruders are 
attacked, including people 
who are seen as a th reat. 

JJr The male magpie has a 

purewhitepatchontheback 
jA of his neck. T he female has a 

greyer patch. It’sa good idea to 
make friends with your resident 
magpies. Asthey strut around youryard lookingfor grubs; 
try offering them wormsormeat. Ifmagpiesareswooping 
at you and dackingtheir beaksyou can avoid thearea, wear 
a hard hat or umbrella, put a big pair of eyes on the back 
of your hat or hold a stick above 
| your head. 

The carolling 

t .—song is heard most 

/ \ often in the spring 

[X [ \\X as the magpie 

^ advertises its 

territory. Magpies 
live in groups of 
v>/ about half a dozen. 

ACT Parks and Conseivation Service ® nedom i nant male 


does most of the mating. Several femalesmay lay eggs, but 
because so much energy is used defending the territory, 
many young are lost as the male usually only feeds one of 
the females. C ars are a particular danger to magpies and 
each group is lucky to have managed to raise one baby to 
adult stage in a year. 

Magpies indulge in some fascinating and comical 
behaviour, wrestling, sunbathing, rubbing ants on 
themselves, and holding group meetings and corroborees. 
T he magpie group has a territory of about 8 ha and 
individual birds may live for 15 years. 

M agpies have the habit of usi ng wire and other man- 
madeobjectsfor nesting material. All of thefollowing have 
been found in magpie nests; rosary beads, heavy fencing 
wire,copperwire, 
plastic covered j 
wire, bicycle ^ 

brake cable, L~Jfli 

broken X** 

spectacle 
frames, pieces 
of plastic, 
chain, coat [f 

hangers and 
drink packs. 

ACT Parks and Conseivation Service 
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BOOBOOK OWL, N inox novaeseslandiae 
Lyingin bedonawinter’snightyou will probably hear the 
call ofthisowl. Known also as the mopoke its lonely and 
persistent call may be to locate 
its mate. September to 
N ovember, it, like many other 
birds, will bring up the next 
generation in atreehollow. You 
might see it catching moths 
around a street light or being 
mobbed by noisy minerson its 
daytime roost. It’s call is 
Australia's most characteristic 
night sound. Prey indudessmall 
mammals like the antechinus and 
the house mouse. The Corlette 
H eadland walk is a good place to look for them at night. 


CHANNEL-BILLED CUCKOO, 

Scythrops novaehollandiae Born in Australia this bird 
spends spring here, arriving in late September, and leaves 
for N ew G uineaand I ndonesia in autumn. T he first thing 
to alert you thatthiscuckoo is around istheloud raucous 
cry which it emits almost continuously, as a juvenile, 
demanding food. Itcallseven when in flight, and at night. 

T he head and neck are pale grey. T he belly and legs 
are white with faint bars. T his isa large bird, with a head 
and body length of 600mm and a large bill 85mm long, 
likeahornbill. Eyesarered. Itdoeswhatcuckoosdoin the 
breeding season. It sneaks 
in on another 
bird’s nest 
when the 
owner is 
temporarily 
away, quickly 
laysan egg, and leaves 
forever. 

It lays its egg in the nest of a member of the crow 
family, particularly the pied currawong. As an adult it 
feedson fruit, especially figs. Asan infant it grows quickly 
on what its parasitised parent brings. In the case of the 
currawong that will be most of the nestlings of every bird 
unlucky enough to try and breed near a currawong’s nest. 

One great mystery ishow does the developing bird, 
with its tiny brain and no suggestionsfrom its real parent, 
know how to make its call, when to head north to N ew 
G ui nea, howto navigatethereand when to return to do the 
deed in the nest of next year's hapless crow? 




September lst-8th. 

M AC KEREL T U N A, Euthynnusaffinis. 

Looking across the water from D utchmans Beach or 
N elson Bay H arbouratthistimeof year, you may see birds 
diving and large fish breaking the surface in an action 
much like dolphins. The mackerel tuna have arrived. 
T hey wi II stay for about 3 weeks and some years they may 
not come at all. They are here to feed on the small fry in 
the estuary. 

From M iddle 
Island to 

T o m a r e e, 
schools of these 
fast and 

handsome fish will 

methodically pillagethe local stocksof small fish. You can 
chase the schools in a boat and get to within 5 metres of 
them working (cut the engine). T hey sometimes take a 
small shinylureifitismovingfastenough. When hooked 
they will fight like gladiators. Once in the boat they will 
thrash their tail in the rapid beat of a flamenco dancer, 
change colour, vomit blood and fish, and diein utter rage. 

M ackerel tuna are bright blue-black above, silvery 
white below and there are five round dark blotches on the 
belly between the ventral and pectoral fins. 0 n top of the 
back there is an interesting mottled pattern. They are a 
sub-tropical fish and can be found as far south as Eden 
where they grow to 16kg. 


GREEN AND GOLDEN BELL FROG, 

Litoria aurea. On Broughton Island a colony of 1200 
green and golden bell frogs are readying themselves for 
breeding. The males develop a dark coloured pad on their 
thumbs for gripping the females. When rain fillsthe rock 
pools, reproduction begins. The young tadpoles are 
predated upon by adult frogs and water skinks. M uch of 
the colony lives just above the high tide mark. If storms 
cause waves to wash into the breeding pools then the 
tadpoleswilldie.Crabsmovein to eat them. On 

Broughton the 
adult green 
and 
golden 
bell 
frogs 
haveno 
predators 
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September 
9th-16 th. 


* Orioles can be heard calling. 

* Scented sun orchids open their flowers. 

* T he seas are alive with tuna. 

* Australian indigo in flower. 

* Willie wagtails nest. 

* Bats can be heard at night. 

* M ackerel tuna enter Port Stephensto eat schoolsof small 

fish. 

* Flying fox babies are attached to their mother. 

* Christmas beetles start banging against the windows at 

night. 

* Any satin bower birdsthat may have visited thearea leave 

the coast to breed in the mountains. 

* Scallops spawn. 

* Red beard orchid in flower. 

* I n 1992 at least 2 dugong visited Port Stephensfor a few 

months. 

* M opokecan be heard calling at night. 

* W ind tendsto comefrom thenorth-east in theafternoon 

from now on. 


BUSH RAT, Rattusfuscipes. 

D on’t turn your nose up at this 
nocturnal bundle of fur, it is not 
an introduced pest, but a fair d 
dinkum Australian having 
been here for about a ” 

million years. Bush Rats ^ 
like to dart about the 
ferns and dense 
undergrowth for i nsects, 
or mushrooms after a 
bushfire. 

You may see their 
tracks in the sand, but, 
likethemarsupial mice, 
theonlyhopeof actually 
seeing one is by 
trapping. If conditions 
are good they can have 
several litters of 5 in a 



El* 


Lots of bush rats don’t make it through the winter, 
timesarehardforthem. Sothinkoftheirbigdarkeyesand 
their small furry bodies doing it tough in their winter 
burrows as you sit round an open fire with your warm 
winter wool on. 

The bush rat looks very similar to the introduced 
black rat. T heblack rat hasatail length oneand a halftimes 

as long as its body. The 
adult bush rat'stail 
is the same 
length as its 
' body, 

160mm. 


BLACK-FACED CUCKOO SHRIKE, 

Coracina novaehollandiae. Found all over Australia this 
grey bird with a black face pairs up with its mate in late 
winter, to raise its 
younginthespring. 

Before building a ?\ 

nest of sticks, bark V \ 

and cobwebs, itwill ^ \ 

test the site out by ■»\ \}' s 

squattingdownand V^ |y ^ ^ \ \ 

pretending to brood. '\| 

Perhaps it’s checking 
out the view. 

The nest it builds is 
only just big enough for the 
job and strong wind can seethe 
chicksblowntotheground. The \\rxjfil, 

black-faced cuckoo-shrikewill keep 
itself busy, ridding your garden of 
insects. It always shuffles its wings a 'mm 

couple of times after landing. 


TAWNY FROGMOUTH, 

Podargusstrigoicles. 

Your best chance of seeing this bird of prey is when 
possum spotting at night. By day they roost on a branch 
close to thetrunk of a rough-barked tree. 

Pretending to be a broken branch, , 

they hold their "haughty" head A (// 

high and fluff up their long x 

facial bristles. At night ^ 

frogmouths perch near open 

ground looking for movement. , f. \;\.V 

The pine trees in the grounds of ,<• w ; i 
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T omaree Lodge are a good 
placetoseethem. Foxescome 
herealsotosnackonthenight 
life. 

Frogmouthsmakea nest 
of sticks in a tree and by 
C hristmasthewholefamily may 
be seen lined up on one branch 
pretending notto bethere. T hetawny 
frogmouth hasa huge gape for catching 
insects but its bite is surprisingly soft. It 
doesnothavethestrongtalonsofanowl. Its 
main enemies are cats and cars. 


D 1AM 0 N D PYT HON, Morelia spilota. 

Aboriginal namedoongit.Thisisanon venomous 
snake that eats rabbits, mice, rats and any small mammal 
up to the size of a young wallaby. A 
python will seize its prey using its 
teeth, then throw loops j r? 

aroundthedoomedcreature yi 

which is suffocated. & 

T hesnake’sjawscan be 
unhinged to allow itto swallow ” 
a large bony meal. Being relatively 
inactive it does not have to eat very often. T he diamond 
python averages about 2 metres in length but can grow to 
4 metres. M ainly nocturnal, these slow-moving reptiles 
spend the day sleeping coiled up in the branches of a tree, 
in tree hollows, rock crevices or a rabbit's burrow. 

Pythons lay soft-shelled 
eggs and, unlike 
most other 
snakes, guard 
them for the 2 
months they 

take to hatch. Whilst small they can be preyed upon by 
other snakes, lizards and birds. Bythetimetheyareadult 
size they are too powerful for most animalsto attack. T hey 
have been seen in every part of our bushland. 


STONE 
SCRAPER . A relic of 
Aboriginal culture, often 
found in shell middens. 

It is usually made of 
chert and was used for 
cutting and scraping. 


y i 



September 9th-16th. 


RED BEARD ORCHID, beardies, 
Calochilus paludosus. 0 ne of the great surprises in the 
bush. Surviving as an underground tuber all year this 
terrestrial orchid flowers about now. Preferring sunny 
open areas, such as beside fire trails, it can be seen on the 
track leading from Ocean 
Beach Road, Shoal Bay to . 
the spit. 

Calochilus isGreek '■ V ■ $)' 

for "beautiful lip", 
referring to the ■ 

fabulously- 
bearded 

\f label I urn. 7^'®' 

'l There are 

between 2 and 

\i ( 15 flowers per V / " / 

.. 5 **^ stem, each a green 

I ffl and reddish striped 

| | orchid flower 
n | covering the red ' } ■ 

\\ iU luxurious beard. ■4| r \ 

\\ |\ Pollination is 

\\ / achieved by r l 

\\ | pseudocopulation by themale 

tM scollidwasp. Ifthisfailsto happen theflowers 
\ i will self pollinate. Flowers are each 3cm long 
and the whole plant growsto a height of 90cm. 
T he underground tuber isedible. 


COAST MYALL, Acacia binervia , 

Aboriginal namekaarreewan, but-tig-yeo. 

T histree is particularly common on T omaree H eadland. 
It is instantly recognisable by its silvery blue-grey foliage 
and dark, fibrous, fissured bark. Right now it is coming 
into flower, bright yellow spikes 4cm long, held close to 
the branches. 

The leaves are silver- ik 

grey, sickle-shaped, up to |,lv\ 

15cm long, with 3 main V\ ]1\ 
veins and covered in \V\\ 1 lji 

minute hairs. The 
timber is fragrant 

being particularly $//// 

suitable for wooden 
smoking pipes and 
boomerangs 
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September 

17th-24th. 


* M illipedes wander into houses. 

* Cuckoo shrikes feed on caterpillars. 

* Whiting school in Port Stephens. 

* Eastern rosella chicks born a year ago have moulted and 

show their adult plumage for the first time. 

* Some bandicoots start their second litter. 

* Emerald moths on house windows. 

* Channel-billed cuckoos arrive from New Guinea to 

breed. 

* For the next two months immature magpies demand 

food in the trees. 

* Every third year young eels travel upstream. 

* T iger moths seen flying about. 

* Bar-tailed godwitsarrive from the northern hemisphere. 

* Christmas bush puts on tiny buds in preparation for 

flowering. 

* First vanilla plants come into flower. 

* Black wattle in flower. 

* Pipis spawn. 

* Native cherry in fruit. 


CONE SEED, smoke bush, Conospermum 
taxi folium. 

T hisslender shrub growingto 1.5 metreshigh, flowers 
in the spring. 

A hundred or more small white 
flowersdusterin a cone-shaped mass 
jtfOi) at the highest point on the stem. 

Eachflowerisawhitetubewiththree 
^ finger-like"petals"fringingoneside. 

MB T hese flowers have an unusual 

method of pollination. W hen a bee 
inserts its proboscis to sup on the 
nectar, the sensitive anthers"explode", throwing pollen on 
theinsect. These anthers were holding up thestylewhich 
now springs down. Future visitors to that 
flower will have to push under the style to 
reach the nectar. 

Conospernum is Latin for "cone-seed", v 
referri ng to thefruit, atiny inverted cone, with 
a fringe of soft hairs, containing one seed. 

T he flat straight leaves are variable l-3cm long. 



MILLIPEDES 

If you go hunting in the garden 
on a cool night, with a heavy dew, you 
are likely to discover the millipede 
scurrying about. 

M illipedesarecylindrical, glossy 
and curl up likeawatch spring. They 
are vegetarian, have two pairs of legs 
per body segment and no tail. 
(Centipedesarecarnivorousand have 
1 pair of legs per segment). 

Many of the body segments 
possess pairs of repugnatorial glands 
which produce hydrocyanide, formic 
acid and other irritants, which the 
creature uses in defence if disturbed. 
H armless to people,they can beapest 
in the garden if they dine on your 
ornamental plants and vegetables. 


BOGONG MOTH, Agrotisinfusa. 

0 ccasionally these mothsoccur in hugenumbersand 
descend upon cities and towns. In these circumstances 
thereareprobablyjusttoo many of them and they get lost. 
Westerly winds can push them off course and into coastal 
areas. 

Bogong moths start life as 

f cutworms, feasting on the winter 
pastures of inland NSW and 
Queensland. In their billions they 
decide to spend the summer in the 
high country of theAustralian Alps. 
0 n their way they pause to rest on 
buildings and houses. 

They are sustained by food 
reserves in their body although they 
will snack on flowering trees and 
plants. 

0 n arriving at elevations above 
1500 metres in November, they fill uptherockcrevicesin 
huge clusters, covering the granite boulders like tiles on a 
roof, each individual has its head tucked under the moth 
in front. 

T heAborigines roasted them on heated rocks. Bogong 
moths were also ground into a paste and taken back to the 
women, children and old people who were not up to the 
arduous journey into the highlands. 

T hemothsstay in theAlpsuntil April when they mate 
and fly backtothepastureareas, where they were hatched. 
After laying their eggs, all the adults die. 


ML\ 
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MUTTONBIRD, Puffinus tenuirostris, 
Si nee they were here last year, muttonbirds (short tailed 
shearwater) have flown to New Zealand, the North 
Pacific, Japan and theArctic Seas. Each year 23 million 
birdscircumnavigatethePacificintheirannual migration 
of 30,000 km. T hey have a wi ng span of one metre and 
can fly up to 40 knots. If the exhausted birds arrive 
duringafood shortage, theirdepleted bodiescan beseen 
in large numbers washed up on the beaches. 

Birds have numerous adaptations to save weight 
and as male muttonbi rds approach Australia thei r testes 
swell up. After mating thesesameorgansshrinkover the 



following few weeks, so that if anything happens to the 
egg, the pair cannot fertilize another. 

I n the last week i n September muttonbirds meet on 
Broughton Island and other islands south to Tasmania. 
They locate their mate from last year, find their old 
burrow, and mate. T hey then leave the burrow for 3 
weeks to put on fat for egg-laying and incubation. 

T hemaleundertakesthefirst incubation, of asingle 
egg, for 13 days. T hen the female takes over for a 
similarly long spell. T he birds only come ashore after 
dark and if they arrive early they will raft-uparound the 
istand. Fisherman know thisbird well and it can bea race 
to get your bait to the bottom before the muttonbirds 
dive and intercept it. T hey can dive 
to 50 metres. Separating a 
muttonbird from your lineand hook 
is a messy business. 

H alf the chicks will die in the 
first year and the rest will not breed 
until they are5yearsold. Theycan 
continue breeding for more than 35 
years. M osteggsarelaidon the 25th 
November. 


September 17th-24th. 


The best way to see muttonbirds is to camp on 
Broughton Island. All night the birds fly silently and low 
to their underground nests. Chicksinthenestmakealot 
of noise and often sound like babies crying. 

Lots of muttonbi rds are taken by sharks, their chicks 
will then die of hunger. T he chicks are fed on krill and 
squid, regurgitated by one of the parents. T o save weight 
on long feeding flights the catch is reduced to oil. 

The muttonbird diet consists of small fish (25%), 
squid and cuttlefish (35%) and krill (40%). 


CRESTED 

TERN, Sterna 
bergii. T he sight of 
these birdsfeeding at 
sea is a sign for 
fishermen that a 
school of small fish, 
like pilchards, are 
present. Not far away 
will be tailor, tuna or 
marlin. 

Awhite and grey bird 
withablackcrestand long 
yellow beak, the tern will 
dive for surface fish. At 
night they comeashore to 
roost. 

Breeding is in 
September at any placeon 
the sand among the pig- 
face where it feels safe. 


SNOW WREATH, woollsia, Woolsia 
pungens. O ne of the relatively few local 
wildflowers to exude a fragrant perfume. 

T he plant grows to about 
ametrein height with the 
stem being covered with 
crowded, sharp leaves. 
Amongsttheleavesarethe 
flowers which area white, purplish, pink 
or coconut ice in colour. Each of the 
numerousfivepetalled crowded flowersis 
about 1cm across, on a longer tube. 
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September 

25th-30th. 


* H umpback whales still pass heading south to Antarctica. 

* M uttonbirdsarrivefromthenorthtobreedon Broughton 

Island. 

* Feral cats have the first of two litters, 2-7 young. 

* Five corners is fruiting. 

* Swamphens have their young. 

* Antechinusyoung becometoo large to carry in the pouch 

and are left in the nest. 

* T ailor that were here earlier in the year have arrived at 

Fraser Island to lay their eggs over sand. 

* Pythons lay their eggs. 

* C ranberry heath in fruit. 

* Sallow wattles have wasp galls. 

* Pippis spawn. 

* Pine heath in fruit. 

* Coast myall in flower. 

* Stringybark in flower. 


SPRIN G EQ U IN OXoccursaroundthe22nd 
September. Also called the vernal equinox, it marks the 
start of spring. T heterm equinox comesfrom a Lati n word 
meaning "equal night". Anotherequinoxoccurson M arch 
21st. T he equinoxes are the two days of the year when the 
sun isdirectlyovertheequator. Atthesetimesthedaysand 
nights are of equal length. 


SOUR CURRENT BUSH, acid drops, 
Leptomeria acida. 

T hebranches of this parasitic plant are long, whippy 
and broom-like. The 
absence of leaves is an 
indication that this plant 
gets nourishment from an 
outside source. I n fact, it is 
a parasiteon the roots of the 
nearest tree. 

It flowers and fruits 
from late winter to late 
spring. The tiny flowers are white, 
tending to yellowish or red and are 
held close to the thin green branches. 

T heseflowerswill eventually turn 
into a green-to- 
reddish-brown 
spherical fruit, 

5mm in diameter. 

These fruits are 
edible, and 
plentiful, the 
averagetreehaving 
hundredsofthem. 

T hey can be eaten 
raw, tasting best 
after they have 
turned from green 
to reddish. T hey 
have the same 
vitamin C content 
as an orange and 
can be made into a 
drink, jelly or jam. 


THE NIGHT SKY 

Altair (al-tar) is Arabic for "flying 
vulture" and is a bright star in the 
constellation Aquila, the eagle. Altair has 
two guide stars, one on each side. Altair, 
D eneb and Vega makea bright righttri angle 
thatspanstheM ilky Way. On theevening 
of the 25th September at 8pm EST Altair 
can be fou nd on a com pass beari ng of 336° 
and an elevation 48°. 

Rasalhague (ras-al-hague) is Arabic 
for "head of theserpent charmer". Itcan be 
seen on a magnetic beari ng of 300° and an 
elevation of 30°. 


Spring Equinox 
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GREEN TREE FROG, Li tori a caerulea. 

Rather than up atree, you are more likely to find this 
reptilein your letterbox, downpipe, vase or toilet bowl. It 
makes an easy pet and doesn’t mind being handled. 

Thiswidely distributed frog can live for morethan 20 
years. U nderthoseflapson the side of the frog are glands 
that secrete caurulen, a thick creamy liquid useful in 
treating hypertension. 

T he green 
tree frog's call 
is a continuous 
low pitched 
croak. Frogsare 
very sen si ti veto 
atmospheric 
changes and 
theircroakingis 
supposed to 

precede rain. 

Green tree frogs eat insects which they catch by 
flicking out their long sticky tongue, and flicking it back 
into their mouth. T heir food is not chewed, as like most 
frogs, they have no teeth. T hegreen tree frog iscapableof 
eating mice. Around the home it will be preyed upon by 
cats and in the wild by snakes and water birds. 

This is our biggest local frog, growing to 12cm in 
length. W hilst needing water to lay its eggs in, the G reen 
treefrogishappytoliveawayfrom permanent water. The 
warmth and wetnessof spring issignal enough forthisand 
other frogs to leave their pot plants and move to water for 
spawning. T ree frogs have enlarged pads on their toes 
which secrete an adhesive to help them climb. 

SOOTY SHEARWATER, 

Puffinus griseus, breeds September to April on 
Broughton, Little Broughton, Cabbage Tree and 
Boondelbah Islands. 

T hesooty shearwater has 
a winter trans-equatorial 
migration to Japanese and 
Californian waters. M igrants 
pass by, travelling north in 
April-May and returning 
again in August-September. 

A fairly common oceanic 
bird it lives on squid, 
crustaceans, fish, molluscs 
and jellyfish. 




September 25th-30th. 


RUFOUSWHISTLER, 

Pachycephalarufiventris. D uringSeptemberlookfor 
a cup-shaped nest of finetwigsand grasseson a bush close 
totheground. 

The song of 
this bird, 
which it keeps 
up for a full 
minute, sounds 
something like eee- 
chongorjoey-joey-joey 
and is a sure sign that 
spring is here. 

Look for a small bird with a black-edged white throat 
and a brownish red breast and belly. In the autumn it 
usually moves north on a nomadic route, chasing the 
insects it lives on. 




GIANT WEDGE PEA, 

golden glory pea, Gompholobium latifolium. 

T his erect shrub grows to 3 
metres high and is common 
between Boulder Bay and Fingal 
Bay. 

The 
lemon-yellow 
pea flowers are 
relatively hugeat 
30mm across 
and have a 
densely fringed 
"furry" keel. 

Even in the 
spring when our 
wildflowers put on their 
best show this particular 
flower is designed to be 
noticed. 

Leaves are in groups 
of 3 on a short stalk. Each 
leaf is 4mm wide, 50mm 
long and paler below. The 
podisl5mm long, hairless 
and swollen. 

T hisisour biggest, mostdazzling 
pea. 
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October 

lst-8th. 


* M elaleuca groveana is in flower on Stephens Peak. 

* Sugar gliders leave the pouch to spend a further month 


in the nest. 

* Fisheries inspectors decide when to open the prawn 
season, which will run from now until April. 

* Love creeper is in flower. 

* Fox cubs emerge from the den and begin hunting. 

* M ud crabs and blue swimmer crabs are mating. 

* Mistletoe berries are abundant. 

* 0 ctober long week-end is the start of the trout fishing 

season. 

* Kookaburras tunnel into termitenestsintreesfor nesting 

hollows. 

* 0 ctober to N ovember isthepeak mati ngtimefor koalas. 

* Kookaburras look for a mate. 

* M any birds move south to nest. 

* Black wattle comes into bloom. 

* Forest clematis comes into flower. 

* Blueberry ash berries begin to fall. 


D RU M ST 1C KS, Isopogonanemonifolius. This 
plant gets its name from the lemon-yellow flower which 
resemblesfiftyormoredrumsticksthrustintoapincushion, 

the whole being 
40mm across. 

After flowering 
a woody spherical 
conedevelopswhich 
stays on the shrub 
for years. When the 
plant dies or is 
burnt, the cone 



PHEASANT COUCAL, Centropus 
phasianinus. Whiledriving on a road passing a swamp or 
wet area you may noticea large black-and-brown bird with 
alongtail run out of the way. Thisisthepheasantcoucal. 
It is more likely to be heard than seen. Its call is a deep 

hollow ‘coop coop coop coop ’. Slow at first, accelerati ng 

and descending like liquid 
glugging from a bottle. 


It can often be 
heardintheFlyPoint 
Flora Reserve. The 
bird is so clumsy it is 
almost flightless. 
October is a good 



timetolistenforitscall.lt 

breedsoverthesummermonths. 

I f you manage to find a nest in thick grass and reeds 
you may be surprised at the sight of the newly hatched 
chicks. T he are black and covered with course white 
threads, black eyes and a big gaping orange mouth and 
tongue. This bird's call is one of the great sounds of the 
Australian bush. 


WHITING, Sillago species. 

N exttimeyou areon oneof our estuarine beaches put 
on a pair of goggles and look at the whiting. They move 
alongthebeach, patrolling back and forth, possibly hoping 
that your feet will dislodge something tasty. 

When everyone has gone home from say Nelson Bay 
Beach or D utchiesBeach, go down with alight rod and line 
and catch these whiting. A good bait would be peeled 
prawns, yabby, pipisor best of all beach worms. Whiting 
put u p aterrific fight, swimming hard and leaping. Whiting 
aremuscular, athletic, good looking and good eating. T he 
coincidence of sunset, high tide and the end of a long lazy 
day Is the best time to catch them. 

Any licensed fishing boats you seeatthistimeof year 



breaks up and left on the beach will probablybenettingwhitingatnight. 

the fluffy seeds 
fly away. 

The leaves 


are different 
from other 
plants being 
much divided 
(forked). 
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PAINTEDCUPMOTH,D oratifera osf eyi. 

M ost moths fly at night so it is unlikely that you will 
see this one or its close relative the mottled cup moth, 
D oratifera vulnerans. 

By day thismoth liessti II on atreeusing itscamouflage 
to avoid being 

caterpillar form 
that this moth is at 
its most striking. v 
These larvae are 
coloured red, 

yellow and black. T heircaterpillar bodiesarecovered with 
whorlsof retractable stinging spines. Thetuftsof stinging 
spines usually lieflatand are erected in an emergency. T he 
sting is about the same as that of a stinging nettle. T o see 
the stinging spines, brush something up against the 
caterpillar. T hereare 8 bundles of these spines teamed up 
with an irritant fluid. 

T hesecaterpillarsarealso known 
as Chinese junks. They eat so many ^ ^ 

leaves, especially on gum trees, that f&L 

they may defoliate the tree. 1 

T helarvaepupatein brown cup¬ 
shaped cocoons which look like gum nuts. 

This is enough to make it unattractive as food to 
birds; andadeterrentto the parasitic wasp which often lays 
its eggs inside the caterpillar’s body. 0 ften the parasitic 
wasp issuccessful and awasp, notamoth emerges from the 
cocoon. Ifthe“gumnut” cocoon has a hole in the side it 
isa sign that a wasp has emerged. M oths emerge from the 
top. 


GOAN NA, lace monitor, Varanus varius. 

Occasionally when wandering through the bush you 
will disturb thislizard. It will race 
up a tree to “hide” on the other 
side of the trunk. wp -j, 

Upatreeiswherethegoanna jfeLj 

is happiest, searching nests and 
tree hollows for bird's eggs and 
young birds. It will also snack or 
reptiles, small mammals, insects and 
carrion. 

When surprised in 
the open, and feeling ^ 
threatened it will rear up ^-k. 
on its hind legs and hiss 
loudly. Thegoanna lays 7 ^ 


its soft eggs, up to 12 , 
in a burrow or 
excavates a hole in a 
termite's nest. The 

emerging young are n O:• 

brightly coloured with $14--$! 

alternating bands of grey, 

cream and yellow. They will V • 

eventually grow to two metres in 

length. Around Christmas time goannas can be seen 

nippi ng freshly-emerged cicadas off tree trunks. 

T hey are the only Australian lizard to have a forked 
tongue. If you are quick enough to catch one, you may be 
rewarded with deep wounds from its claws and teeth. 
Goanna claws are sharp and strong, and the teeth are 
backwardly curved, long and numerous. 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN, T etratheca 
ericifolia. September and October are the peak times to 
find this plant in flower, although it isoften out for most 
of the year. A very common species you will seeitin every 

patch of bushland on the 
T omaree Peninsula. 

Thereisarareleafless 
variety on Gan Gan H ill. 
Black-eyed Susan grows 
close to the ground, 50cm tall. 
The flowers are usually pink or 
anywhere between rose and purple. Each 
flower hasa black or dark brown centre. You will have to 
fliptheflowerovertoseethisasitalwayshangsdownward, 
as if to shed the rain. I like to think of Susan as bashful, 
she keeps her eyes to the ground. 

T he leaves are alternate or in whorls of 3-6. 
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October 
9th-16 th. 


* Bluebells are everywhere. 

* Sundews and bladderworts are flowering. 

* T heSouthern C rossislow on thehorizon in theevening. 

* C urrawongs are nesting. 

* T he first trigger plants begin to flower. 

* Sawfly wasp larvae go to ground. 

* Flannel flowers start to dominate the bush. 

* Exhausted muttonbirds are washed up on our beaches. 

* Yellow donkey orchid and coast tea treecomeinto flower. 

* Yellow and black hover flies swarm in the shade on hot 

days. 

* Some of our local bats give birth. 

* T he best month of the year for bird-watching. 

* Young (grey) magpies are being fed by their parents. 

* Bogong moths are frequent visitors. 


SWAMP RAT, Rattus lutreolus. 

This native animal can be found anywhere in the 
N el son Bay area and isnot confined to swampy areas asthe 
name might imply. 

Looking something similar to thebush and black rats, 
it can bedistinguished by its tail which isshorterthan its 
body length. (Thebush rat’stail is the same length as its 
body and the black rat’s tail is 11/2 times the head and 
body length.). 


The swamp rat’s ___ 
fur has a woolly 
appearanceandtheears 
are short and rounded. ‘ 

Body length isl 60 mm ^foy A ' 

andtaillength 110mm. 'T' 

Thecoatisgreytogrey- 'v - 

brown above and paler 

below. T he tail isgrey, scaly and sparsely haired. 

T heswamp rat often movesabout i n daylightal though 
it ismainly nocturnal. The nest of shredded vegetation is 
at the end of a short burrow amongst the tussocks or 
rotting logs. H ere the litter of 3-5 young are born after 3 
weeks gestation sometime between September and M ay. 

T hesetiny (6g) naked younggrowtoindependencein 
only 3-4 weeks. Aged 3 months, they also can start 
breeding whilst their mother continues to have more 
litters during the warm half of the year. H ome range is 
0 .2haandtheirdietisgrassesand sedges with theoccasional 
insect during winter. The life-span is about 18 months. 

Females will defend their home range from other 
females whilst the malesare free to roam overtheterritory 
ofadjacentfemalesinthebreedingseason. T heswamp rat 
isconsideredanativeanimal. Itisnot endangered but its 
long-term survival depends on its habitat remaining 
undisturbed. Itneedsdensegroundcoverwhich makesit 
vulnerable to clearing, grazing and fire. 

Swamp rats have been found at Snapper Point, the 
C orlette water tank and W anda Avenue. 


WAX FLOWER, E riostemon australasius. T he 
spring blooming ofthe waxflowerisoneofthegreat floral 
displays to beenjoyed in thisarea. If 
themassof pink bloomsdoes not /\ 

attractyourattentionthehum ( \ _ 

of hundredsof bees probably 
will. 

Theplantgrowstol. 5 m / / Jf 
high and is able to thrive in 
poor soilsdueto ismycorrhizal 
associations, which supply theplantwith 
extra nutrients. T helargepinkflowers 
have five petals and ten stamens. f \ \ 

The leaves are thick, 1 A\ 

lance-shaped, grey-green, flat , _ / 

and covered with small warty 

oil glands filled with volatile / \ 

oils. / / /\ \ 
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GYM EA LI LY, giant lily, Doryanthesexcels. 
Aboriginal namepooioongearn. 

T his colossal leafy herb comes into flower twice each 
year. H alf thegymea lilies flower in the autumn, and the 
other half of the population in the spring. 

T he dense cluster of red flowers you see now, started 
formi ng fi ve monthsago. F i rst thefloweri ng stal k appears 
amongst the leafy base. W hen thisstalkishalf ametrehigh 
it can be snapped off and eaten. 11 i s not very palatable raw, 
but after one and a half hours i n theashesof a fi re it hasthe 
flavour and texture of a slightly bitter sweet potato. 

The flowering stalk takes months to grow and 
strengthen before finally reaching its full height ofupto5 
metres. A cluster of a dozen or more red flowers develops 
at the top of the flowering spike. 

Each flower is 10cm long havingin itsbaseapool of 
nectar one centimetre across 
and one centimetre deep. 
Bees, birds and animals 
visit the flowers to 
partake of the wi ndfal I. 

N ow isthetimeto 
visit thetop of G an G an 
H ill (once called Lily 
Hill afterthisplant),or 
drive past Gan Gan 
Army Camp to enjoy 
thefantastic abundance 
of the giant lily. 

In time the 
floweringspikedriesout 
and eventual ly fallsover. 
Aborigines used these 
floweri ng spi kesas spear 
shafts. T hey also cooked 
and atetheroots, which 
were made into a cake 
and eaten cold. 

The leaves are 
broad, shiny, smooth, 
sword-like and 1.5m 
long. They contain a 
strong fibre which can 
be made into rope. 



October 9th-16th. 


RED-BELLIED BLACK SNAKE, 

Pseudechis porphyriacus. Aboriginal narnemuttoo. 

0 ur most commonly-encountered snake. U p to 2.5 
metres long, it is shiny black above, belly red and the 
underside of the tail is black. It prefers creeks and damp 
areas and is active during the day. 

If surprised it will immediately slide away, or, if 



inclined it will flatten itshead and neck, hiss, threaten and 
then retreat. Whilst some deaths have occurred, a bite 
usually only produces illness in adults. The venom can 
cause paralysis, disturb blood clotting and attack the 
muscles of the body. 

The young are born in a thin-walled sac from which 
they emergein afew minutes to an hour. T here are usually 
between 8 and 40 per litter. Also known as black snakes, 
they feed on frogs, fish, lizards, snakes, rats, mice and 
birds. W hen you hear the croak of frogs you can be sure 
that the red bellied black snake is there also. They are 
plentiful in the swamp behind H arbourside H aven. 

Mating occurs during spring and combat between 
malescan sometimes beobserved. T hisconsistsof thetwo 
opponentsintertwining their bodieswith each attempting 
to get its head higher than the other. 

Averaging 1.2 metresin length and full of venom this 
isasnaketo beavoided. T hisis not difficult asthey areas 
scared of us as we are of them. 


PRICKLY PARROT PEA, 

D illwynia juniperina. T his pea distinguishes itself 
by having stiff, pointed leaves 1cm long. This prickly 
characteristic helps separate it from the dozens of other 
similar-looking pea flowers 
that thisarea isblessed with. 

The small yellow and 
red peaflowersareclustered 
at the ends of the branches. 

T he whole plant grows 
toaboutoneand a half metres 
high. 
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October 

17th-24th. 


* Flying foxes are looking for figs and Angopheras. 

* Snakes and skinks are active. 

* C icadas emerge from underground and leave their pupa 

cases on tree trunks. 

* Angophera costata is in flower. 

* Femalesnakesleaveascenttrail so that themalescan find 

them. 

* Fairy penguin fledgelingsgo to seato huntforthemselves. 

* Skeletonizer moth larvae attack gum leaves. 

* Woody pear in flower. 

* Flying ants swarm on a warm humid night. 

* T imeto collect seedsfrom thewonga wonga vine, dusky 

coral pea and wattles. 

* 24-10-96 a sperm whale washed up on Stockton Beach. 

* Baby noisy miners call from the trees. 

FLYING DUCK ORCHID 

Caleana major. 

This small orchid is one of the big surprises of the 
bush. A slender plant growing to 60cm tall it is easily 
overlooked. Being generally green and brown it blends 
well with the background. 

The red-brown flower is 
in theshapeof a flying 
duck ready to . 




IP? 




a =1 





its head up, feet down and wings back. 

Thelabellum isshaped like a duck's bill. Pollination 
isaffected by a male saw-fly which landson this "beak" to 
copulatewith it. Theweightoftheinsectcausesthespring 
loaded labellum to snap downwards, trapping it in the 
pouch-like baseoftheflower. In the struggle to escape the 
saw-fly deposits any pollen it may be carrying and is 
released, freshly laden to repeat the process with another 
flower. T he labellum eventually resets itself. 

The Flying Duck orchid can be found in sunny open 
areas, especially on the edge of fire-trails. 

An edible tuber lies underground. 





Of 
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GREYHEADED FRUIT BAT , Pteropus 

poliocephalus. Aboriginal namegundenwi. 

Thisbat isdark brown all over except for a grey head 
and a reddish-yellow collar. Fruit bats or "flying foxes" 
spendtheday in "camps", which maynumberhundredsof 
individuals. T he Salamander wetlands have been used as a 
camp for decades. Camps are usually in forests or 
mangroves. These are not echo locating bats, they 
navigate by sight, and food is located 
by smell. These biggest bats in 
the world prefer to eat the 
blossoms and nectar of 
eucalypts and native fruits, 
but will raid an orchid if 
their natural food is scarce. 

With fruit, the pulp is 
crushed and only the juices 
are swallowed. 

Listen for them 
chattering in your garden 
trees at night. Look with 
your binoculars to seeif any 
newborn young are clinging 
to their mother as she goes 
about feeding. There are 
more than 22 different calls 
used in communication, each 
one prompting a different behavioural response. 

In spring and autumn when the full moon isrising at 
sundown, bats can be seen silhouetted, wheeling and 
turni ng, taki ng early sam plesand getti ng thei r beari ngsfor 
a nights feeding. 

Batsaretheonly mammalsthatcan fly. Somespecies 
live as long as 30 years, producing one young each year. 
Fruit bats can also swim and crawl. A large specimen can 
weigh 1 kg and have a wing span of 1.6 metres. 

After mati ng in M arch femalesform campsin 0 ctober. 
After thebirth, their si ngleyoungiscarried in the"armpit" 
forabout 2 months. Afterthattimejuvenilesareleftin the 
camp whilst their mother isout feeding. T hisisthetime 

they are preyed 
by gulls, 
eagles, goannas, 
and carpet 
snakes. Fruit 
bats help 
pol I inate 
plants and 
disperse seeds. 


October 17 th-24th. 


SQUID , the preferred food of sperm whales, are 
now popular as calamari. 

Squid propel themselves through the water by 
producing a water jet. They can change colour and 
disappearinadoudofblackink. Squid can beluredtothe 
surface with a strong light at night to betaken with a spear, 
or netted. You can also use a squid jig, a torpedo shaped 
lure covered with many sharp, barbless hooks. M any jigs 
are either fluorescent or have a battery-operated light to 
attract thesquid. A similar-lookingcreatureisthecuttlefish 
which hasa pithy backbone, which you can find washed up 



on any beach and is good for your budgie's beak. 

Squid are easily caught by spinning or trolling asquid 
jig on a calm night in sheltered bays. T he old gamefish 
wharf in Shoal Bay and thejetty in front ofthe Salamander 
H otel are popular spots for squidding. 

T he backbone of the squid looks like a transparent 
quill feather, and it isthuspossibleto get both pen and ink 
from the squid. 


N AT IV E IRIS, leafy purple flag, Patersonia 
glabrata. T he flowers of this grass-like herb are a bright 
purple-blue, having three large petals, the whole being 
50mm across. 

Adelicateflower,thepetalswiltintheheatoftheday, 
and any picked flower will wither almost straight away. 

The tough 
grass-1 ike leaves are 
narrow, 2mm wide 
and 200mm long. 

The plant can grow 
much taller than 
this when 

competing for 
sunlight with 
surrounding dense 
ground cover. 
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October 

25th-31st. 

* Peak time for viewing orchids. 

* Eastern spinebill is active amongst the flowers. 

* T he first flush of spring is over. 

* Octopus and cuttlefish eggs wash up on the beaches. 

* Eastern rosellas are hatching. 

* Scented sun orchids start to flower. 

* Gulls leave their nesting islands. 

* Gymea lily flowers fruit. 

* Jacarandas are in flower. 

* Rainbow bee-eaters arrive from the north. 

* C hristmas bush puts on cream flowers. 

* Bees swarm. 

* Baby quollsare independent of their mother. 

* Onion orchids in bloom. 

* W asps look for nest sites. 

* Yeilowtail kingfish and snapper spawn. 

RUFOUSNIGHTHERON, Nycticorax 
caledonicus. 

In a swamp off Wanda Avenue Salamander Bay 
(known as the W Oman’s W aterhole), roosts the rufous 
night heron, also called the nankeen night heron. A quiet 
approach with a pairof binocularsisnecessary as they are 
alert and cautious. W hen disturbed they flap heavily to 
another tree out of sight. It is not good to disturb them as 
daytime is their resting time and causing them to move 
from their preferred roost may makethem morevulnerable 
to predators. The Woman's Waterhole is a place of 
significance to the local Aborigines. 

Look for a bird 480mm long chesnut-brown above 
and cream below. The head is blue-black and the eyes 
yellow. T here are 3 white nuptial plumes on the back of 

the head. 


shift, they hunt in the shallows for animals, insects, 
crustaceans, fish and frogs. T heir call is a loud croak. 

They nest in the spring 
or at any time of plenty. A 
nestof loosely assembled sticks 
is constructed in a tree and 
sometimes on the ground. 

T wo or three eggs, light 
blue-green are laid. C hicks 
have a plumage streaked 
brown and white whilst 
growing to maturity. N on- 
breeding adultslackthewhite 
nuptial plumes. 

Look for the rufous night heron anywhere there are 
trees surrounded by water. 


PEGASUS 



j 


* 

THE NIGHT SKY 

Pegasus, the winged horse sprang from the blood of 
snake-haired M edusa whom Perseus killed in one of his 
heroic deeds. 

Alpheratz (al-fe-rats)isArabicfor"thehorse'snavel", 
and is one of the four stars forming the great square of 
Pegasus. 0 n the evening of the 25th of 0 ctober look for 




The 
night 
heron is 
found all 
over 
Australia 
w h erever 
there is 
permanent water. 
Working the night- 


Alpheratz at 8pm on a compass bearing of 13° and an 
elevation of 23°. 

Enif (en-if) is Arabic for "nose of the horse". Nota 
particularly bright star, it shines from a distance of 250 
light years away and can be seen on a bearing of 334° and 
at an elevation of 46°. 

M arkab (mar-kab) isArabicfor"saddle" (of Pegasus), 
and lies diagonally oppositeAlpheratz on the great square 
of Pegasus. Itcan befoundonacompass bearing of 2° and 
an elevation of 41°. 
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COAST TEA-TREE, Leptospermum 
laevigatum. T herearelargestandsof thisshrub besidethe 

bicycle path at 

BflMSS Fin 9 al Ba - 

m T The flat, stiff, 
ywW M dull, grey- 

green leaves 
form a dense 

B canopy. As a 

k S 5 small tree it can 

V f jB grow to 8 

L ^ metres. The 

bark isfissu red, 
with some 
flaking in thin 
strips. 

/ r \ / ) A white, typical tea- 

1 \ tree, five petal led flower 

/ appearsaboutnow. The 

-^ flat-topped fruitcapsule 

\ thatfollowsthefloweris 

\ |/kS j \ ) unusual for a tea tree 

J having 8 to 10 chambers 
]{> ^ whereallotherteatreeshave 

^ five. 

!,// T he leaves of the coast tea-tree 

/f/7) can be boi led to make a herbal tea. 

///'// T he leaves and young shoots are 
reputedly good for urinary 
complaints. 


ACORN-BARNACLE, 

C atophragmus species. 

This creature attaches itself to 
mangrove roots and rocks in the 
intertidal zone. The barnacle is 
composed of a base shell 
topped with 2 pairs of plates 
^ closing the aperture. The 

S creatureinsideliesonitsback, 

‘g holding on by its head and 

kicksfood into itsmouth with 
its heels. 

||P Barnacles feed on 
floating particles of food 
which they catch in a fanlike 
W "plankton net". Spring is a 

W time of super low tides and 


October 25th-31st. 









barnacles can be seen safely 

tiT 

whenthetideiswellout. Rock 

4 

fishermen havelittlereason to 


like the barnacle as it will 


quickly cut through fishing 

jl 

line and lacerate the flesh if 

contacted. 




WATER RAT, Hydromyschrysogaster. 

T he water rat is Australian. H omeisbesideany fresh 
or brackish water or on the beach. W ith webbed hind feet 
and waterproof fur, it eats anything that livesin thewater. 
Thismightbeaquaticsnails 
and bugs, yabbies, fish, Jy 
mussels, frogs, turtles 




or even a duckling ^ 

seized by the legsfrom . 

below. I n turn they are j 

preyed upon by snakes, j&f 

fish, birds of prey and 
cats. 

B ei ng capableof rai si ng up to 51 ittersof 4 babieseach 
year, mainly in thespring, thi srodent isa fast breeder. W e 
do not have the right sort of environment for platypus in 
thisarea, so if you seeafurry animal floating on thesurface 
and diving, you are probably watching the water rat. 


EASTERN SPIN EBILL, Acanthorhynchus 
tenuirostris, isa honeyeater with a long curved bill to deal 
with tubular flowers. Its menu reads something like 
grevillea, epacris, billardiera, styphelia, banksia, and 
eucalyptus. It can hover briefly to feed, and snatches 
insects from the air. Ifyou haveany grevilliasor fuschsias 
in your garden then atfloweringtimetheeastern spinebill 
will visit you. Look for a small, active 
long-billed bird darting about the 
\S flm flowers. The tail feathers are 

x w||k Jk tippedwithwhiteandthewings 

makea loud clapping sound. 
LateOctoberisnestingtime 
” when a P air wil1 set U P a 
territory to feed theiryoung. 
For the rest of the year they 
are nomadic, following the 
flowering of nectar-rich 
\ blossoms. 
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November 

lst-8th. 

* Many birds moult. 

* Black faced cuckoo shrike are in abundance. 

* Crane flies emerge. 

* Baby echidnas are 10 cm long and become too spiky for 

the pouch. 

* D ingo pups aged 4 months, make their first outings 

outside. 

* W hales are seen heading south. 

* Lacewingshatch. 

* Angophera costata sheds its bark. 

* Blueberry ash starts flowering. 

♦Tiger moths about. 

* W onga wonga vine in seed. 


PI N E H EAT H , Astroloma pinifolium. 

This sprawling shrub seldom grows more than shin 
high. The leaves are 2 cm long, pin¬ 
like, but have a soft feel. 

T hetorpedo-shaped flowers are 
3cm long, redformostofthelength, 
then turning yellow and green at the 
tip. T he flower falls away from the 
plant at the lightest touch. This is 
followed by an edible, sweet fruit. 

Thisisacommon plant on themowedfiretrailsin the 
G lovers H ill water catchment area. It can be seen beside 
the bicycle path around Gan Gan H ill in company with a 
similar-looking plant, cranberry heath. 


FRESHWATER CRAYFISH, yabby, 
Cherax species, spends winter, from June to September, 
hibernating in burrows. In doing so it causes damage to 
farm dams by perforating them with burrows, which 
terminate in water-filled chambers. Thus they can 
withstand a long dry spell. 

T hecherax isa smooth-bodied crustacean which lives 
in soaks, springs ditches and creeks. They grow to 15cm 
and area food source for many 
waterbirds. 

T hey can be caught 
by lowering a piece of 
meat on a string into the 
water. W hen they attach 
to the meat the lot is 
raised to the surface and 
the yabby is grabbed by 
hand or scooped up in a 
net. InSeptemberyabbies 
emergefrom thei r burrows 
111 " to spawn and shed their shell 

for a growth period. 

In the first year of life the 
crayfish moults from two to eight times. Even after 
crayfish reach full size they moult yearly thusgetting rid of 
creatures living on the shell. Should they loose a limb a 
new one will grow. 

As you walk around the ‘edge 1 of our estuary and 
coastline look for fresh water flowing to the sea. Follow 
thesewatercoursesupstream and therein thepoolswill be 
"mister yabby". 

A heap of earth around a holeabout 25mm diameter 
often indicatesacrayfish’shome. Thesmall blackyabbies 
you find in our creeks will beCherax rotundussetosus. 

T hewaterratisan important controller of fresh water 
crayfish. Yabbies are also food for any carnivorous fish, 
bird or mammal. 

T hefemale crayfish holdstheeggsin amassunder her 





tail and is said to be in berry. 

Sometimes when eating a yabby you will comeacross 
what looks likea pair of whitestonesin itsbody. They are 
called gastroliths. T his is limy matter formed just before 
moulting, stored in the stomach and dissolved after 
moulting to supply some of the calcareous material. 
Gastroliths have been used in medicine for absorbent and 
antacid purposes. 


COCKLE Anadara trapezia. 

T hesemolluscsareeverywherein Port 
Stephens. Intheshallowswherethereisa 
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little mud with the sand and ribbon weed growing, lie 
cockles. Somewill beon thesurfaceandtherestjustunder 
the mud with a syphon extending into the water. T he 
shallow flatsatBagnallsBeacharean ideal placeto look for 
cockles. 

The well developed foot is modified for burrowing 
into sand and mud. T hisfoot also allowstheshell to move. 
T heextruded syphon drawsin water carrying food particles 
such as microscopic plankton and 
organic debris. 

W hen threatened the foot 
and syphon are withdrawn and 
thetwoshellsclampshut. This 
is also a technique to prevent 
drying out between tides. 

Cockles, like all shellfish, are vulnerable to 
contamination from heavy metalsand sewage. W hen the 
shellfish cannot be eaten without purification or cooking, 
we know that we have gone too far in polluting our 
waterways. This, unfortunately, is now the case in Port 
Stephens. 0 ysters, which areeaten uncooked arethemost 
sensitive to this. Cockles are normally cooked by grilling 
until theyopen, or by boiling. Thelongertheyarecooked, 
the tougher the meat becomes. 

T o prepare, wash thesheilsto remove mud and sand, 
then soak them for several hours in clean water to which 
salt has been added. T he cockles will rid themselves of 
sand and waste matter. 

Port Stephens has a thriving community of cockles, 
which, for thousands of years, up until the present, have 
provided man with an easy source of food. 


SWORD-GRASS BROWN 
BUTTERFLY, Tiaphoneabeona, so named 
because its larvae feed on swordgrass, gahnia species, 
which is found on swampy ground. 

Spherical eggs are laid on swordgrass, later hatching 
into a larvae which are bright green with pale longitudinal 
linesandtinywhite 
dots. Look for 
them flying 
with a slow 
undulating 
movement 
among the 
swordgrass. 




November lst-8th. 




SPOTTED SUN 
ORCHID, 

blue sun orchid, 
T helymitra ixioides. 

This terrestrial orchid 
grows in open sunny areas, 
and reaches a height of up 
to 90 cm. A single ribbed 
leaf grows from the base of 
the plant and is 20 cm long 
and 1 cm wide. 

The flower is blue 
(sometimespurple), 25mm 
across and is marked with dark spots. 
Pollination iseitherbyasmall native bee 
or self-pollination, the latter being 
assisted bytheflower staying closed, and 
the natural shaking of the wind. 

The underground tuber is edible. 
This orchid is common around the 
T omaree Aquatic C entreand on the fire 
trails around Stephens Peak. 


SNAIL, Gastropoda. 

Any junk mail left in your letterbox overnight will 
bear evidence of how snails eat. Snails live to eat and 
reproduce. 

The first they do by scraping and rasping plant 
material into the mouth. T hey have about 20,000 teeth. 
Snailsbecomeshamelessly engrossed in mating and can be 
seen lyingaboutin vulnerablepairslongafterthesun isup 
and the birds are out. 

M ostsnailsaremarinebutthegastropodsliveon land 
amongst the leaf I itter. Snai Is carry thei r shel I on thei r back 
and retreat into it when threatened. T he main purpose of 
the shell is to prevent them from drying out. 

Snailslikehumidity and wet weather. T heintroduced 
garden snail is considered a pest. 

It is only one of over 400 
species found in 
Australia. 
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November 
9th-16th 


* Prawns wait for rain to go to sea. 

* T rigger plants are now common. 

* Young magpies are being fed. 

* Wood-swallows nest after migrating south. 

* Blue flax lily has purple fruit. 

* Flying duck orchids abound. 

* Apple berry and Lobelia gibbosa are in flower. 

* Sugar gliders leave the nest for the first time. 

* Antechinus babies stay in the nest or ride their mother's 

back while she goes hunting. 

* Crimson bottlebrush is in flower. 

* Broad leaf geebung fruit drops to the ground. 

* Scribbly gum sheds it bark. 


not have permanent shelters 
and they like to rest with 
their backs protected by a 
tree. They are very cautious 
and it is hard to creep up on 
them. 




NEW HOLLAND MOUSE, 

Pseudomys novaehollandiae 



KANGAROO. Aboriginal name wamboyn. 

T here are three main types of kangaroo that may be 
seen in this area. H ere is a 
w guideto help tell them apart. 

.■T Red necked pademelon 
Thylogalemi, hasareddish 
hue around the neck. 

Swamp wallaby, 
Wallabiabicolor, Aboriginal 
name bur-rid. Dark 
brown to black above, light 
yellow to orange below. Light yellow to light brown cheek 
stripe. Extremities (handsand feet) darker. 

Eastern grey kangaroo, Macropus giganteus, hairy 
muzzle (between nostril and upper lip). A large animal 
with grey fur. 

Nelson Bay Golf Course is the easiest place to see 
kangaroos. T heir tracks can be seen along the fire trails 
adjacent to the golf course. 

Kangaroos give bi rth at any ti me of the year. T hey do 



U p until 1967 this native mouse was thought to be 
extremely rare or even extinct. It was known from only 
four dead specimens, and none had been found for a 
hundred years. TwoCSIRO ScientistswereintheNelson 
Bay area trappi ng ani mal sand d i scovered a thrivi ng colony 
of this mouse species. 

Since then other colonies have been discovered along 
the east coast of Austral ia. Accordi ng to thei r fi ndi ngs the 
N ew H olland mouse was by far the most common small 
mammal in the area (in 1967). In 1993 the most common 
species was theAntechinus 

T he N ew H olland mouse beginsto recolonise burnt, 
open forest after about a year of post-fire regeneration. It 
seemsto prefer sandy country with heath-type vegetation, 
especially leguminous perennials less than 1 m high. It is 
primarily a seed eater, although it takes insects, leaves, 
flowers and fungi. 

Similar in size and appearance to the house mouse 
(with which it directly competes), it lives for between 18 
and 24 months. 

Females produceone I itter i n thei r fi rst year and three 
orfourlittersintheirsecondyear. Gestation is32 days and 
the litter size is 2-6, born mostly in spring and early 
summer. 

Look for a grey, mouse-sized rodent, body length 
80mm, tail length 87mm. The distinguishing feature 
being the tail which is dusky brown above and white 
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SAUNDER'S CASE MOTH, 

Oeceticuselongatus. H angingoutsidethewall of your 
house or attached to the bark of a tree will be this, the 
largest of the case moths. T hey make a cheap pet and a 
worthy subject for study. 

The case moth lives in a log of strong silk, to the 
outside of which they attach sticks. T he cutting of the 
sticks is interesting. The 
case is fastened to thetwig 
and the animal bites 
through it. Theloosestick 
jJlJjjj! is manipulated in the 

jMwm mouth and fastened to the 

|||s| top of the case with 

; M windings of silk. 

IdjMfl The larvae disappears 

l pjiw into the case and bites 

WM through lower down to stitch 

M theother end of thetwig to the 

il^jl | case. W hen alarmed the larva 

t M i f holdsthesidesofthecasetightly 

■ 11 together with the feet, the legs 

[li I, hookingintothesilkontheinside 

|| 4 of the case, 

a|lj Male cases are half the size of 

fliij female cases (150mm long). The 

* caterpillar needs to spend a year in 

the case protected from the weather 
and predators. T he larvae take the case everywhere with 
them. W hen feeding, its head and forelegs project from 
the top of the case. When climbing they make a silken 
ladder. 

When it is time to turn 
intoamoththetopofthecase 
isdosedoff. M alelarvapupate 
upsidedown and leavethecase © 

at the bottom. The female 
stays head up, her case serving as her larvae home, a place 
to pupate, an adult home, egg cocoon and a coffin. 


FLANNEL FLOWER Actinotushelianthi. 

N el son Bay hasmillionsof flannel flowersand at this 
time of year large stands of them will dominate the bush. 

T he large (6cm) white daisy like flowers are densely 
hairy and surround a woolly central knob. 

The flower is wonderful to touch, the flannel-like 
texture leaving no doubt as to the origin of its name. 

The whole plant Iscovered in a dense layer of hairs. 


November 9th-16th. 



T his plant belongs to the same 
family as carrots, celery and 
parsley. The word helianthi 
means sunflower. 

The leaves are blunt, very 
forked, hairy and grey green. 0 ne 
of our best known and well loved 
flowers. 


FEATHERED HONEY-MYRTLE, 

Melaleuca thymifolia. Melaleucas generally have 
bottlebrush flowers, made up of a number of individual 
flowers, cylindrically clustered around astern. In thecase 
of feathered honey-myrtle the number of flowers in the 
groupissmallandthefeatheringofthestamensiselaborate. 
T he overall effect Isa very unusual flower. 

T he plant can grow to two metres in height and is 
found in open damp places, such as around theT omaree 
Aquatic C entre. 

The aromatic 
leaves are small and 

crowded with vWfeSsv 

visible oil dots, 

from which can be 

distilled an oil, rich 

in cineole, having 

the smell of 

eucalyptus oil. wlir 

The mauve (Hr 

flowers are in 
feathery bundles 

15mm long held close to the stem. f r 
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November 

17th-24th. 



* Flying ants swarm on a hot day. 

* Stink bugs appear on lemon trees. 

* Galahs have their annual moult and their young become 

independent. 

* Red jellyfish appear in Port Stephens. 

* Baby foxes are born. 

* N oisy miner chicks wishing to be fed, chirp from the 

trees. 

* Red ichneumon wasps are common. 

* Q uaking grass puts on its seed head. 

* Phascogale young are free to roam about. 

* G ulls moult their primary feathers. 

* N ew gymea lily flowering stalks appear. 

* D usky coral pea in seed. 

* Little wattle birdsare active. 


DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS 

Plaguegrasshoppers, remove all green vegetation leavinga 
"desert" behind them. 

T ermites (white ants) destroy timber in houses. 

W hite grubs, cockchafer beetle lavae, are pests in lawns, 
pastures and sugar fields. 

Cottony cushion scale, "mealy bugs", stress and kill the 
vegetation they live on. 

Rutherglen bug, a small grey insect attacks garden and 
crop plants. 

Jewel beetles have destructive wood boring larvae. 

C lick beetles, the larvae of these are called "wire worm" 
and they destroy pastures. 

Apple root-borer, a weevil that eats the roots of orchard 
trees. 

Aphids suck the juices from tender shoots on flowering 
bushes. 

Longicorn beetles have destructive wood-boring larvae. 

Codlin moth larvae destroy apples and pear. 

Pumpkin beetle, the larvae eat the petals and fruits of 
pumpkin and melon plants. 

Poropsis, a leaf-eating beetle that strips wattle trees. 

Bogong moth, the larvae, called "army worm", destroy 
pastures. 

Vinemothand paintedapplemotharenativemothswhose 
larvae feed also on introduced plants. 


HOVER FLIES can be seen on sunny days 
hovering over plants. Some are black and yellow banded. 

Their larvae crawl 
over plants in search of 
aphids which they 
pierce with their jaws 
and suck the body 
juices. 

T he pupae of the 
hoverflyattach to leaves 
and can be destroyed 
by a parasitic wasp. 


CICADAS are sucki ng bugs, as are leaf hoppers, 
lerps, aphids, scale insects, mealy bugs, shield bugs, bed 
bugs, water scorpions, water boatmen and lots of others. 
They all have developed a proboscis through which the 
juices of plant tissues are sucked. 

School boyshaveafascination with cicadas. They are 
sought, caught, kept in matchboxes or in trouser pockets 
and swapped. 

From now on their soundscan beheardinthetreesas 
a signal that summer is here. The call is produced in the 
abdomen by cracking plates in and out, like a wobble 
board. The sound isvery loud and the cicada turns off its 
own hearing when producing the call. 

Only the males produce this sound, 

which is amplified by the almost S \^// 

completely hollow body of the 

insect. ("HappytheCicadaf Lives, 

For they all have voiceless wives!' - /ffX v&y |Vi\, 

Rhodes). /« W IW 

Cicadas cut slits in the ' yj ill 

branchesoftreesandlaytheireggs ’fyk. jl/f 1 
there. On hatching,theflea-sized 1 

young drop to theground and dig 
in. Eventually they find a root to Vvvl'x?// 
establish themselves on, extracting 
the sap through their piercing mouth 
parts. H ere they will live and grow for about five years to 
emerge late N ovember through a perfectly ci rcular hole i n 
theground. Under cover of darkness the nymphal cicada 
attaches to a tree trunk, splits the skin down its back, 
emerges,spreadsitswingstodryandfliesoffforashortlife 
of baby-making. 

T here are about 200 species of cicada in Australia. 
Common local varieties are the green monday, yellow 
monday, black prince and the double drummer. The 
cicada is the world’s noisiest insect. 
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SMALL WAX LIP ORCHID, 

Glossodia minor. T his terrestrial orchid has a showy 
flower, which, in a breeze, swingsabouton an improbably 
slender stem. T heground-hugging leaf does not compete 
for attention. 

The purple orchid 
flower is2 cm across, with 
five petals surrounding 
the relatively large 
reproductive 
parts. It is 
abundant 

thedampopen # 

areas around -- I F 

Salamander. 

The ^ 

underground 
tuber is edible. 


COMMON FRINGE MYRTLE, 

C alytrix tetragona. 

The flowers on this erect shrub are 
i nstantly recogn i sable by thenumerouslong 
sinuous hairs under the flower. 

These maroon sepalsremain after the 
white-to-pinkflowersfall off. T hisfringeis 
thought to be a device to detour ants away 
from the nectar. A heath-like shrub, it 
grows to 2 metres tall. T he 5 mm long 
slender green leaves are erect and finely 
^jT\ toothed. Itiscommonindrysandyareas. 


November 17th-24th. 



WANDERING ALBATROSS, 

D iomedea exulans, T here is a patch of water so rich 
in fish that marlin and tunacomein close to the rocks for 
the feast. H ere also the albatross soars, swoops and lands 
on thewaterforameal. T heplaceisatthewater'sedgeon 
theeastern sideof Tomaree. Land-based game-fishermen 
use these rocks. D uring the hours they spend there, they 
will seemostofthesea-birdsworkingthewaters, including 


m f 

:jv 




the largest flying bird, 
the albatross. 

Living for more 
than 35 years and with a 
wing span of up to 3.25 
metres this superb bird 
constantly circles the 
southern hemisphere. 

T hey breed on 
Sub-Antarctic 
islands in 
$ September and the 

* youngtakealmosta 

; year to raise. The 

birds pair for life 

_ and wait one more 

year beforethey try 
fj to raise another 

** chick. 


SNAPPER, Pagrus auratus. Aboriginal name 
gara . In spring and early summer snapper, aged about 
5 years, move into sheltered waters of Port Stephens to 
spawn. T his occurs when the water temperature is 18°. 
T he 1 mm diameter spherical eggs are fertilized externally 
and hatch in a few days. 

T hese tiny "red bream" spend afewyearsamongst the 
ribbon weed of the estuary before venturing out to the 
offshore reefs. 

After a year, known then as red bream or cockney 
bream, they have grown to 10cm long and spend the 
winteroutsidetheharbourin deep channels. They return 
in the warmer months to the sheltered bays and shallow 
water. Snapper become reproductiveiy mature at 3-5 
years. 

After 10 years of growth snapper are half a metre in 
length. You can tell the age of snapper by counting the 
growth rings on the scales, one ring for each winter. A 
12kg snapper will be about 25 years old. Living off fish, 
crabs, marine worms, starfish, sea urchins and shellfish 
they develop a bump on their head and can weigh as much 
A*, a s20 kg. 
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November 

25th-30th. 

* Eastern rosellayoungareoutofthe nest and demanding 

to be fed. 

* Muttonbirds lay their eggs on Broughton Island. 

* T his is a good time to collect seeds from the bush. 

* G rasshopper plagues begin. 

* Butcherbird young hatch. 


Fomalhaut is a red star and was once one of the four 
royal starsof ancient astrology, along with Antares, Regulus 
and Aldebaran. 

HAMAL (ham-al) is Arabic for "full-grown lamb" 
and isthebrightest star oftheinconspicuousconstellation, 
Aires, the ram. It ison a compass bearing of 150° and an 
elevation of 30°. 

M EN KAR (men-kar)isArabicfor"noseofthewhale". 
At 1,100 light yearsaway it isthemost remote of themajor 
stars. 

Menkarisattheendoftheinconspicuousconstellation 
C etus, the whale, with no bright stars nearby. Beari ng 40°, 
elevation 38°. 


* Scribbly gums are in flower on our hill tops. 

* Antechinus babies are independent. 

* Wild parsnip is in flower. 

* M istletoe flowers fall to the ground. 


THE NIGHT SKY. 

PEG ASU S isin the north-western part of thesky and 
will soon set. The Southern Cross is almost in visible on 
thehorizon in the evening, O rion will rise to dominatethe 
evening sky in the summer months. Some of the more 
obscure stars are now " out". 

FO M ALH AUT (fo-mal-ot) is Arabic for “mouth of 
the southern fish”. It is well separated from stars of the 
same brightness and ison a compass bearing of 260° and 
an elevation of 71°. 

Nortfierii hoiizcir. 


SCRIBBLY GUM, 

E ucalyptus haemastoma. 

This gum tree is a koala food 
plant. In Nelson Bay the scribbly gum 
tends to grow at the top of rocky hills 
such as G an G an. O ur koalas spend 
most of their time in the wetter areas 
where swamp mahogany 
grows. Thus the two 
species are a long way 
apart. 





Scull ci ii HoiiiOii 


The Night Sky 

For the evening of 
November 25th, 
9pm, Daylight Saving 
Time. To use, hold this 
diagram above your head so 
that the northern side is pointing 
north and the southern side faces 
south. The stars will appear in the 
positions shown on the diagram. 
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T he bark is a mottled white-green and blue, marked 
with scribbles. T hesescribblesarecaused by theburrowing 
of a moth larvae. W hen the bark sheds, the burrowings 
come the surface for all to see for the next twelve months. 

This tree flowers twice a year, M arch to June and 
September to December. Before flowering a tiny cap 
covers the round bud which is held on a long stalk. T he 
cup shaped fruits are topped with aflat, reddish disc. 



MUD D AU BER WASP, Scdiphronlaetum. 

M any wasps live in colonies but this large (30mm) 
orange and black insect livesa solitary life. After mating, 
the female mud dauber wasp goes about making her 
privatemud nest. T hisisonespeciesof wildlifethat comes 
to you. About your homethereare bound to bedozensof 
thesemud cylinders in brick cavities, under eaves and even 
in your letter box. 

Flying low, buzzing 
loudly and looking 
every inch a wasp, this 
vi si tor i sonly i nterested 
in reproduction and 
poses no th reat to people. 

0 nee a part of your house has 
been chosen as a nest site you can sit back and watch 
mother wasp carrying balls of mud in her jaws to the 
construction site. M ud may be locally available, otherwise 
the wasp will carry water to an area of fine dirt and mix 
them together to make the mud. 

W hen the chamber isready an egg islaid and thecell 
closed up. Butbeforethishappensthewaspsealsinafood 
supply. Shecollects spiders, caterpillars and insects which 
are paralysed by her sting. T hus a fresh supply of meat 
waits for the emerging, hungry young wasps. T he wasp 
grub pupates inside the mud cell before emerging as an 
adult mud wasp. 

T hese wasps do not guard thei r young, so it i s safe (for 
you anyway) to scrape away thedried mud to find egg and 
paralysed spider, or wasp caterpillar devouring the larder, 
or pupating mud wasp. 


GO U LD S PET REL, Pterodroma leucoptera. 
Nelson Bay hasitsown bird, theGouldspetrel. Theonly 
place in the southern hemisphere that it nests is on the 
steep, western slopes of Cabbage T reelsland. Thisisthe 
northernmost and largest of the three islands just off the 
entrance to Port Stephens. A few birdsalso nest on nearby 
Boondelbah Island. 

Look for a swift-flying small bird, with white 


November 25th-30th. 


\ 

■cu' .**5® 


underparts to the wing 
and dark upper parts, 
flying out to sea. It has 
adark head with a white 
face and throat. Right 
now itislaying its single 
egg in a rock pile, 
hollowed fallen tree or 
short burrow. T he 
island isamere20hain 

area and the world population is estimated at less than 
2000. T he total number of G oulds petrels known to be 
nesting on Cabbage Tree Island is 426 nesting pairs 
(1996), producing about 300 fledgelings yearly. 

T hey can be seen around C abbage T ree 
Island between October and April. The 
birds circle around the island just after 
dark, then tumble through the forest 
canopy to their nests. In the morning 
they leave before first light. 

O neth reat to this bird isthe sticky 
seed of the bird-lime tree which gets 
caught up in theirfeathers, i ncapacitati ng 
them. C urrawongsand ravensalso kill adult 
and baby birds. Rabbits, which havejust been 
eliminated, prevented theforest from properlyregenerating 
forthepast60years. Should catsor rats ever beintroduced 
to this island it will be the end of the species. 



flower open briefly 
to display the 3 
protruding yellow 
stamens, then droop 
and close up. The 
slender grasslike 
leavesarelmm wide 
and 30cm long, 
arising from thebase 
of the plant. 



VANILLA PLANT, rush lily, Sowerbaea 
juncea. T his plant has one of the great perfumes of the 
bush. W hilst it iscalled vanilla plant, thefragrancei smore 
likechocolate-caramel. A small erect herb, it can be found 
in damp areas carrying its fragile cluster of mauve flowers. 
Arranged in 
terminal clusters, 
the six lobes of the 
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December 

lst-8th. 

* Beard heath develops berries. 

* Oyster spat is collected. 

* M ud dauber wasp makes its nest. 

* Jacaranda blooms cover the ground. 

* H alf of the Christmas bush flowers have turned red. 

* Lobelia gbbosa, mountain devilsand apple berry are in 

flower. 

* Broad leaf geebung is in flower. 

* D ecember to January is peak birthing time for koalas. 

* H andsomeflat pea seed-pods explode. 

* Jewel beetles and scorpion flies appear on blossoms. 

* G iant gum caterpillars wander about. 


TRIGGER PLAN T , Stylidiumgraminifolium. 
A perennial herb with a big surprise, the fastest moving 
flower in the country. The trigger plant is 
notable for its highly active method of 
pollination. T here is a pool of nectar at 
the bottom of the floral tube. W hen a 
small insectcrawlsintothetubeseeking 
nectar, a hinged arm, which has been 
waiting cocked back to one side, is 
sprungandflicksacrosstheflower, like 
a sledge hammer from nowhere. T he 
action is lightning fast. The insect is 
showered with pollen. Within 20 
minutes the arm resets itself for the 
next visitor. 

T he flowers which can number a 



SM OOTH -BARKED APPLE, rustygum, 

Angophora costa ta. 

Aboriginal namegoondaree, mun-um-ba. 

T he closest N el son Bay comes to a "white Christmas" 
is the flowering of the 
^ angophoras.Thistreehas 

\ perfectly smooth pinkish 

bark, and like the closely 
Jf related gums, the limbs are 

convoluted. 

Along with the massive flowering that occurs at this 
time of year, the tree also chooses to shed its bark. Over 
thenextfew monthsthenewlyexposed bark will turn from 
orange to a mottled purple and pink. 

T he angophora is not a eucalypt, but in most respects 
it looks likea gum tree. T here are two differences to look 
for. Angophora leaves are opposite, eucalypt leaves are 
alternate on thestem. T he angophora fruiting capsulesare 
ribbed and have no "cap". Eucalypt "gum nuts" always 
have a cap and are smooth. 

Angophorascontributemuch material to the ground 
litter. Apart from theusual regular dropping of leaves, the 
base of this tree is 





dozen or more per stem, are pink with a 
whitecentre, 2cm acrossand havefive petals, 
oneof which i s i nconspicuous. T rigger plants 
appear in November and persist until late 
autumn. T heopen areasofbushland around 
theT omareeAquaticC entrearegood places 
to look for them. 

Thetriggerplantisawonderful source 
ofsurpriseforpeopleofallages. Pullout 
athin slither of grass and prod about at 
the centre of the flower to make the 
mechanism perform. T heexperience 
is surprising and full of wonder. 


littered with old 
fruit capsules that 
persist for several 
years. Large 
amounts of bark 
areshedatthistime 
of the year, also 
peaking in late 
December. 

The creamy 
flowers form a 
densecanopyatthe 
top of the tree and 
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December 
9th-16 th. 



* Christmas beetles fly against windows at night. 

* Shark egg cases and bluebottles wash up on beaches. 

* Pigmy possums have their young. 

* Flies breed and multiply. 

* C hristmas bells are in flower. 

* Young worn bats are 6 months old, fully furred and leave 

the pouch. 

* Saw banksia is in flower. 

* N ests are full of baby birds. 

* T herare leaflesstongueorchid comesinto flower on G an 

Gan H ill. 


SAW FLY, Phylacteophaga froggatti, getsitsname 
from the sawlike cuts in vegetation into which the female 
lays her eggs. The larvae look like caterpillars and can 
often be seen in tangled clusters around a fork in a gum 
tree. T hese are the famous 
spitfires". When 
pupating they 
leave the trees to 
spin a silken 
cocoon inthesoil. 
If disturbed the 
"spitfires" wave their 
abdomen andsquirtastrong smelling 
I iquid from the mouth. 11 consists of the oi I s contai ned i n 
whatever gum it is feeding on. 

W hen an individual sawfly caterpillar gets separated 
from its group it taps a signal with its 
tail. The group responds with tail 
/yu taps and a reconciliation is made. 

T hey feed side-by-side touching 
each other. Small groups will 
locate other groups and join up. 
T hey feed at night, so when you 
see them in the day, they will be 
resting in a group twined around a 
stem. Pupatingcaterpillarseventually ^7 
emerge from underground, in the 
summer, the winged females full of 
eggs. Thisiswherethe"saw"isbroughtintoaction. Itis 
both a cutting tool and an egg laying tube. Dozens of 
sausage shaped eggs are laid in a "blister" on a gum leaf. 


TICK, Ixodes holocyclus. 

Lifeforthistick, an Australian species, startsasoneof 
3000 eggs laid by the female in January. On hatching, 
thesesixlegged larval ticks, nowthesize 
— of a pin head, climb up any available 
vegetation, hoping to become attached 
to a passing animal. It is probably a 
longandfruitlesswaitformostofthem. 

' / Those ticks lucky enough to find their 

first host dine on its blood for about 4 
days, then drop to the ground. This happens around 
March. 

0 n moulting it climbs the vegetation again, thistime 
as an eight-legged nymph in July. If lucky a second timeit 
will attach to another animal and again drop to theground 
after a feast of blood. 

After shedding its skin, it emerges as an adult and 
again climbs the vegetation in 0 ctober for a last, and for 
someanimals, most deadly meal 
^ of blood. The male tick is 
^ harmless. 

J Tick bites in humans are 
rarely fatal. About 20 people 
have died this century in N SW 
from tick poisoning. Thevenomofthetickisproducedin 
its salivary glands. Itactsasan anticoagulant and contains 
a neurotoxin. 

T icks range in size from minute, to 2cm long for an 
engorged female. Thecolour is brown or blue-grey. The 
newly-hatched tick has six legs whilst the adult has eight. 
Eventually the female lays her eggs in a damp place to 
renew the life cycle. 


MILKMAIDS, Burchardia umbel lata. 

A plant with everything: good looks, an attractive 
perfume and an edible part. 

An erect perennial herb, milkmaids grow to 60cm 
high. A very common species, they should bein flower now 
in damp open areas, such as around Salamander and 
Stephens Peak. 

rx The flowers are 

\1 \\/y white, 2 cm across, 

y] with dark purple 

/ \ ovaries and 

fX ant hers. Narrow 

15cm long leaves 
\J grow from the base 

-v ?T vXX) °f t * ie ^ antl T ^ e 

AJ\\ \ underground bulb is 
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BLUEBOTTLE, Physalia species. Doomed 
by itsair bladder to float on thesurfaceoftheseaand at the 
mercy of the wind to provide speed and direction, it is no 
surprise to fi nd them washed up, en-masse, on our beaches. 

T he bluebottle, or Portuguese man-o-war, has long 

trailing "fishing" 
tentacleswhich look 
like long threads of 
tiny blue beads, 
j|iP§]| filled with stinging 

rei cells which enable it 

l It-I) t0 P ara| y se ' ts P re Y- 

i generally small fish. Food is 

P drawnuptowardsthefloattobe 

I $ digested by the hundreds of 

% feeding polypswhich makeupthis 

"single" creature. 

f! The bluebottle is not a single 

(j animal, but a group of organisms 
1/ which develop from a single egg and 
live in a type of colony. One member 
of the group is the gas filled bubble, others the tentacles 
and still more the feeders. U nderstandably there are few 
enemies of the bluebottle, although turtles do eat them. 
T he name Portuguese man-o-war was coined a long time 
ago by sailors who noticed that these creatures "sailed" at 
an angle to the wind. 

Should you find some washed up on the beach look 
nearby forthebrightbluebluebottlefish which liesaround 
thebluebottle'stentacles, Immunetothepoison they live 
in groups of up to a dozen, feeding on pieces of food left 
over by the bluebottle. 


AUSTRALIAN INDIGO, 

Indigofera australis. What at first seemsto 
be yet another pea-flower turns out to be 
Australian indigo. 

Its use as a dye was explored in 
colonial times but the product was 
neveruptostandard. T heAborigines 
had a use for this plant as a fish 
poison. 

Australian indigo is a lightly- 
foliaged shrub, growing to 2 metres. 
The leaves are grouped into nine to 
twenty one leaflets. 

^ Thepea-shapedflowersarepink 
^ to lilac in short sprays, and bloom 
from spring to summer. 



December 9th-16th. 


C H RIST M AS BEETLE, Anoplognathus 
species. These beetles announce their arrival this time 
every year by crashing into your windowsat night. If they 
do make it inside, they then 
entertain you by flying 
noisily around the 
iS/ ****'•'■ a * room. 

You are likely to 
come across the 
1 Christmas beetle in its 
larva form when 
digging in the garden. They are called curl grubs and are 
white with strong heads for living underground, feeding 
on roots. 

They are not the 

famouswitchetygrubsthat „_^ J 

some people suppose, .\ 
though theyareedible.T he 

C hristmas beetle is one of ; ^ 

thescarab beetles. Itsbody 

is covered with smooth hard plates of metallic green or 
purple. In the beetle stage it liveson eucalypt leaves, and 
large numbers of them can defoliate a tree. 


LEAFLESS TONGUE ORCH ID, 

C ryptostylushunteriana. 0 n a small patch of ground on 
the slopes of G an G an H ill lives, for now, thisrareground 
orchid. For a month either side of mid-December our 
rarest plant speciesison display. Only adozen individuals 
now survive at this location. T here are only 200 known 
plants of this species in the 
world. Look for a green, — 
leafless stalk about 300mm 
tall, bearing one or more 
red, furry, upside-down 
tongue-like flowers. 

Pollination is by ‘pseudo¬ 
copulation’ with amalewasp 
which isattracted by ascent. 

The plant relies on the 
presenceof an underground 
fungus for its continued 
survival. By February the 
plant has withered back to 
its roots, leaving no traceon 
the surface for the next 10 
months. 
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December 

17th-24th. 

* Kookaburra chicks are fully independent. 

* Look for baby brushtaiI possums peeking out of their 

mother’s pouch. 

* Blue wrens are seen more often. 

* Mosquito populations breed up. 

* D agger hakea is in flower. 

* Bark of Angophera costata litters the ground. 

* Prostanthra densa is in flower on the cliffs. 

* Wombat berry is in fruit. 

* December 22nd, Summer Solstice, longest day of the 

year. 


SEASTARS, starfish, can be found in rock pools 
and anywhereon the sea floor from high tide level to 5000 
metres below sea level. 

Seastars come in many 
shapesand types, 5 armsisabout 
normal, but some can have up 
to 50 arms. If an arm is ‘lost’ 
another will grow in its place, 
another seastarmightgrow from 
the lost arm. 

Seastarskeeptheirstiffness 
with a frame of plates made from the same material that 
coral reefs are made from, calcite. 

Seastars move about very slowly on their hundredsof 
tiny feet. T urn a seastar over and have a look at them. 
T here is a mouth in the centre. T he seastar simply walks 
over its prey and starts devouring it. 

They eat molluscs, 



M AN TID S aremuch admired killing machines. 
Ifyou seeone, it hasmadea mistake. The whole strategy 
isto be as green and leaflike as the vegetation on which it 
rests. 

T he front legs are not 
used for walking, but are 
elongated and folded up 
ready to lash out. Once 
snatched by these spiny 
grippers there is no escape. 

Notice the eyes are far 
apart, to better estimate 
when their victims are 
within range. Eventhemale 
becomes a victim during or 
after mating. The female's 
wings are shorter than the 
males, only reachi ng halfway 
down their backs. 

You may occasionally 
come across the mantl d’s egg case stuck to a plant. 11 has 
the texture of papier mache or polyurethane foam. T he 
female encases the eggs, about a hundred of them, in a 
frothy mass which hardensin air. 

This egg case probably protects the young from 
temperature and humidity changes, but it is too soft to 
protect it from other insects. 0 ften, as soon as the eggs are 
laid, a small wasp will lay its eggs inside the mantidseggs. 
T hehatching wasp will eatthecontentsof themantid egg. 


crustaceans, worms, 
anemones and coral 
polyps. Seastars pull 
apart shellfish, like 
oysters, with a steady 
pressure and insert their 
inside out stomach to 
digest the contents. 

T urn a seastar over and watch it slowly right itself. 
Look for them in rock pools, especially at low tide. 


BANDY BANDY, Vermicella annulata. 

Aboriginal namewirragadera. 

H armless to man, this short (0.5m) blunt snake hasa 
highly distinctive colouring of alternating black and white 
bands. At night it burrowsunderground looking for blind 
snakesand small lizards. T his nocturnal habit meansthat 
you are unlikely to see one unless you turn over a rock or 
log. 

11 lays up to six eggs and is sexually mature at 2 years. 
T he young are first seen in the autumn. 

W hen alarmed the bandy bandy will loop parts of its 
body off the ground, but it is unlikely to bite and is 
considered harmlesstoman. T hebandy bandy 
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EASTERN BROWN SNAKE , 

Pseudonaja textilis. Aboriginal name kowwerree. 

Less common than the black snake, the brown 
snake is far more 
dangerous. After 
the tiger snake 
it is the next 
most frequent 
causeof serious 
snake bite in 
Australia. Itliveson rats, 
mice, lizardsand other snakes. T o keep it away from your 
houseand buildingsitisnecessary to keep down themice 
and rat population. 

T he brown snake attacks quickly and aggressively, 
striking repeatedly and accurately, gripping strongly to 
inject as much of its venom as deeply as possible. 

T he venom is the second most toxic of any land 
snake in the world. If bitten a severe headache appears 
within 15 minutesand by 30 minutestheblood does not 
clot. After that paralysis develops slowly. 

W hen biting small animals, it winds itself around 
them, holding them until they are paralysed. When 
attacking it curves into an S shape. Brown snakes can 
grow to 2.4 metres, with theaverage specimen being 1.5 
metres in length. 

11 isa uniform tan, grey or dark brown in colour. I n 
adults the belly can be cream, yellow or orange. 

T he brown prefers dry country and is active only 
during the day. It lays a clutch of up to 30 eggs in late 
spring or summer. M ales can be seen in combat during 
this period. A litter may contain both banded and 
unbanded individuals. 


TALL LOBELIA, Lobelia gbbosa. 

Four varietiesof lobelia grow in thisarea, each blessed 
with stylishly curved, vibrantly coloured flowers 

The rich blue purple flowers have 5 petals, two short 
curled back ones at the top, two curved ones forming 
wingsatthesideandalongbeckoning 
one in the centre. 

Thepurplecolouring 
gives way to white at 
the centre of the 
flower. 

T hey can be 
found scattered all 
throughout the bush 
andean beseenonthe 

uphill side of the road leading to Gan Gan Lookout. 


December 17th-24th. 



CH RISTMAS BUSH, 

Ceratopetalum gummiferum. 

Visitors to N elson Bay at this time of the year often 
take Christmas bush plants homewith them. Asagarden 
plant outside of this area, they usually do not do well. 

It thrives both in the garden and everywhere in the 
bush in this locality. 

T heflowersthat appear in N ovember are white. After 
pollination the sepals swell and turn red, attracting birds 
which arrive to disperse the capsules inside the sepals. By 
Christmas time they turn bright red to become our most 
envied floral display. 

T he bark is rough and brown. T he finely toothed 
leaves are opposite and are arranged in groups of three. 
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December 

25th-31st. 


♦Man is everywhere. 

* Bushfire season. 

* W hite-fronted terns visit from N ew Zealand. 

* Some grass trees are in flower. 

* M ud wasps are active. 

* M any ground orchids shed their seeds. 

* W attle seeds are plentiful. 

♦Gum emperor moth caterpillars feast on eucalypts. 


BLUE RINGED OCTOPUS, 

H apalochlaena maculosa, live everywhere in the 
estuary of Port Stephens. They can be found in the 
shallows of T anilba Bay, on the beach at Corlette and 
anywhere along our coastline. 

Theyhuntatnightforcrabs. Theoctopusswimsover 
the victim and sprays poisonous saliva into the water 
around it. Within minutes the crab is paralysed and the 
octopus eats it. T here isa parrotlike beak at the junction 
of the 8 arms. 

The blue-ringed octopus 
issmall, beingonly 20cm across 
the outstretched arms. It 
contains enough venom to kill 
10 people. The poison 
interferes with the movement 
of impulses down the nerves, 
resulting in paralysis. Ifmouth 
to mouth resuscitation isnot given the victim will soon die. 

When undisturbed this octopus has bands that are 
dark brown to ochre in colour with blue circles 
superimposed on the bands. If picked up or disturbed the 
bands darken and the bl ue ri ngs become bri II iant. T hi s i s 
your last warning. 

Theblue-ringed octopusiscommon andthekillingof 
a few individuals will have no effect on the overall 
population. Itisnotaggressiveandwill 
happily coexist if left alone. Be 
aware of its poss ble presence i n 
shallow water when turning 
over stones or looking in 
empty shells or cans. 




Summer Solstice 





T he Summer Solstice occurs on the 22nd D ecember 
and is the time when the sun reaches its southernmost 
position. 0 n this day the sun is directly overhead at the 
Tropic of Capricorn (23° 27' South Latitude). This 
happensbecausetheearth’saxisistilted at an angle of 23° 
27' to the plane of the earth’s orbit around the sun. The 
Summer Solsticeisthe longest day of the year. From now 
until June 22nd the days will begetting shorter. 

T he N ight Sky 

ALDEBARAN (al-deb-a-ran) is an Arabic word 
meaning "follower" (ofthePlieades). Aldebaran isoneof 
the eyes of T aurus, the bull. Taurus’s head is lowered, 
ready to attack 0 rion. Plieades, the seven sisters, werethe 
object of Orion’s affection. AtlasputT aurusinthewayto 
foil the encounter. 

Aldebaran can be seen at 9pm Daylight Saving Time 
on the25th D ecemberon acorn pass bearing of 26° and an 
elevation of 31°. 


M AT C H ST IC K S, match heads, heath 
milkwort, Comesperma ericinum. 

T he flowers of this2 m tall shrub add a welcome rich 
pinkish-purple colour to the bush in spring and summer. 

T he name "matchsticks" comes from 
theshapeand colouroftheunopened 
flower which hasa teardrop shaped 
head on a short slender stem. 
0 n opening, theflower shows 
its five petals as three small 
outer and two large inner 
sepals. 

The name Comesperma 
is Greek for "hair-seed", 
referri ng to tuftsof hai r on the 
seed. T he leaves are soft, flat 
and spirally arranged. Match 
sticksarecommon intheG lovers 
I area. 
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WOOD MOTH . Piles of sawdust at the base 
of a tree are a good sign of the presence of the wood moth. 
In its caterpillar stage it spends 2 years living inside the 
tree, feeding. The sawdust produced by its burrowing 
activity ispushed out through 
a small hole in the bark. 

Eventually the 
caterpillar, 15cm long and 
3cm in diameter, pupates, 
hatching into a moth. I n the pupae stage it become very 
attractive to the parasitic wasp. T he braconid wasp has a 
4cm egg laying tube with which itpenetratesthebarkand 
wood to lay its eggs i nto the sealed-off grub. 

Those grubs that make it to the moth stage leave 
evidence of their exit from thetreein the form of an empty 
pupal shell, protruding from the hole in thetree. Yellow 
tailed black cockatoos chew through the stems of young 
eucalypts to get at the grubs. 

T he moths mate, lay eggs and the cycle begins agai n. 
T hese wood moths are one of the "witchetty grubs" of 
bush tucker fame. 


SLATERS, Isopoda, live in your compost heap 
and under rocks. T hey aregrey and have flattened bodies. 
Some, the pill bugs, can roll into a ball. 

Slaters feed on decaying vegetable matter and 
associated fungi. Some are scavengers and feed on dead 
animal matter. Also known as wood 
licetheymakeacheappet. Takea 
few (they like each other's 
company) from underthebricks 
andputthemina boxwithalid. 
Theyliketoliveinthedark. The 
box will need some breathing 
holesand plenty of damp, rotting 
wood or leaves. 

Slatershavel4 legs and breathe 
through gillson the6 front legs. I n the 
summer you mayseeeggsinatransparent 
pouch on the underside of your slaters. Like snakes and 
crabs, slaters regularly shed their skin. When you have 
tired of your new pets, put them back 
in the garden where they will 
resumethejob of clearing up all 
that rotting vegetable matter. 

Slaters developed from 
marine creatures, like lobsters 
and crabs. They live on land 
now, but they still need to be 
kept moist. They do this by 





December 25th-31st. 


stayingoutofthemidday sun, and confiningtheiractivi ties 
to nighttimeand moist places. The early development of 
the young must still take place in water. T hat is done in 
the mother's brood-pouch under her body. 


CHRISTMAS 
BELL, 

Blandfordia 
grandi flora. 

Thisplantthrives 
in swamps and wet 
areas. Bynowthebeils 
should be in bloom 
around the base of 
Stephens Peak. They 
are locally threatened 
as a species because of 
illegal picking and 
"development" of the 
land that they need to grow on. 

C hristmasbellsareshowy in 
termsof size, colour and number 
of blooms. As many as ten 
bells, each 7cm long, crowd 
thetop of thefloweri ng stem. 
Each bell is orange-red, 
becoming yellow at the tip, 
and has a waxy feel. The 
stamens within rattle in the 
wind. 

A protected plant, it will 
be in flower from now until mid 
winter. 



LAN D H 0 PPE RS, M ysticotalitrustasmaniae, 
are small crustaceansabout eight mm long. N ormally you 
would expect thistype of creature to be found in the sea. 
Landhoppers live in damp places and breathe through 
gillson their legs. After rain when the ground is damp, 
they leave the leaf litter and 
travel about. Eventually the 
ground dries out and 
thousands of them are left 
stranded to be cooked in the 
midday sun. Landhoppers 
jump to escape capture. 
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CRUX -CLOCK 

(Pronounced 'Crooks Clock) 

A device for telling the time of night from the Southern C ross. 


Assembly Instructions 

1. Photocopy this page. 

2. G lue paper diagram to 
cardboard. A glue-stick works 
best. 

3. Cutout the 3 solid 
components with a sharp "Stanley 
knife". 

4. M ake a pin hole at the 3 places 

markorl "X " 

5. With the "S" plate on the 
bottom, the graduated circle in 
the middle and the pointing arm 
on top, push a pin through the 3 
holes. 

6 . Push the pin through a piece 
of cork at the back to hold the 3 
pieces firmly together. 

7. Tie a loop of string through 
the hole indicated. 
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HOW TO USE THE CRUX-CLOCK 



To Find the Time 

1. Set the date by rotating the graduated wheel. 

It is a good idea at this stage to fix the wheel in 
place with a paper clip . 

2 . Hold the Crux-Clock at arms length by the 
string so that it hangs freely. 

3. Face the Southern Cross and rotate the 
pointing arm so that it is parallel to the major 
axis of the Southern Cross. Gacrux should be the 
outermost star. 

4. Read off the time. 

N o t e : The pointing arm is obscured by the 
back plate when it is pointed directly up. In this 
case point the arm directly down and alter it to 
align it with the major axis of the Southern 
Cross. The resultant time will be 12 hours out. 
This will be obvious as the time will be a 
daylight time. 


'k'k'k'tck'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k'k 
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T he Southern 
C ross can be used to 
tell time. The mental 
arithmetic is a bit 
daunting so I have 
included plans for a 
"C rux C lock" which 
you can make to do 
all the mathematics 
for you. 

Learn to find the 
southern cross. It is a 
very useful group of 
stars and your 
overseas friends will 
expect you to be able 
to point it out. 

To help you find 
other stars I 
recommend you buy a 
"Philips Planishpere" 
from a newsagent or 
book shop. 


* 

* 

♦ 

♦ 

★ 

ik 


w hen it gets dark most people go inside and watch 
television, they end up knowing nothing about the 
night sky. 

G enerally stars rise in the east and "set" in the 
west, just the same as the sun does. If you go out at 
the same time each night, then as the months pass 
new stars rise in the east and old familiar ones go 
under the horizon and are not seen for the rest of the 
year. Eventually the original group of stars are back 
in the same position as in the previous year. 

G enerally in the summer months the group of 
stars known as Orion dominates the night sky. 
Scorpio takes over in the winter and Pegasus in the 
late winter and Spring. 0 rion and Scorpio are very 
distinctive constellations and you should take the 
trouble to find them and get acquainted. 

T he night sky is a friendly place when you know 
the names of some of the stars. It is like walking into 
a room where you know most of the people, as 
distinct from knowing nobody. As you get to know 
the stars better you will find that they have 
personalities. M ost are white but some glow reddish 
and others blue. Some are loud and showy others 
shy and hard to locate. Some are loners and others 
hang around in a group. Some are there every night 
and others only visit at a particular time of year. 
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ASTROLABE 

(An astronomical instrument for measuring the altitude of stars.) 
T his instrument measures the angle of elevation, of a body. 


A SBsmbly instructions 

1. Photocopy this page 

2. Glue the photocopy to cardboard 
using a glue stick. 

3. C ut out the 2 shapes. 

4. Cut a hole at points "A" and "B". 

5. Bend up the sighting vanes to 90°. 

6. Push a pin through both points 
marked "X". H old the pin in place by 
pushing it onto a cork. T he sighting 
vane should now be free to rotate over 
the graduated circle. 

7. Punch a small hole in the rim of the 
astrolabe and suspend it from a loop of 
string. 


HOW TO USE THE ASTROLABE. 

To locate a star. 

1. Using a magnetic compass face 
the direction of the star. (If using a 
"Silva" type compass this can be 
done by setting the predicted bearing 
on the com pass, then turn around 
until the magnetic needle hovers 
above the com passes' north point). 
You will now be facing the star. 

2. To determine how high the star 
is, set the predicted elevation on the 
astrolabe. 

3. H old the astrolabe by the string 
so that it hangs freely. 

4. T he star will appear through the 
holes in the sighting arm. 


~Bend up to 
90° at this 
point. 


© 


Small hole to suspend astrolabe. | 



Bend up to 
90° at this 
point. 
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M akea sundial. Photocopy the template below. C ut 
out the area inside the grey rectangle. M ount on a backing 
that will keep it rigid. Fold alongthelineA-A.Theplatewith 
the num bers has to be level, with the noon I i ne poi nti ng true 
north (compassbearing 168°). T heback plateisto beat right 
angles to the base plate. Stretch a string between the two 
points where the 
lines intersect. The 
sun will then cast a 
shadow, indicating 
local time. This 
sundial is made for 
latitude 33° south. 

Used with acorn pass 
it can be portable. 



M ake a Planisphere 


(Planisphere, a map of the celestial sphere with a device 
for indicating the part vi si bleat a 
given time). Usethisplanisphere 
to help locate and identify some 
of the brightest stars and 
constellations. 

Notice the following. 

Achernar, C anopusand theSouth 
C eiestial Poleform an equilateral 
triangle. The southern Cross 
points both to theSouth C eiestial 
Polein onedirection and C orvus 
in the opposite direction. The 


H ow to assemble your Planisphere 


Pointers point to the top of the Southern C ross. T he 
South Celestial Pole is mid way between the Southern 
C ross and Achernar. T he kit consists of 3 parts, the top 
piece, the star wheel and the back piece. 

Photocopy the kit on the next 3 pages. G lue the 
photocopied pages on to thin cardboard. T rim and cut 
each page according to the instructions on that page. 
D on’t forget to cut out all the windows in the top piece. 
M akea pin holein thecentreof both the "star wheel" and 
the "back piece". Push a pin through these two holesand 
keep the pi n i n place with a piece if cork at the back. T he 
wheel should be able to rotate easily. 

W ith sticky tape, join thetop piece to theback piece 
by lining up theA on theback piece with theA on thetop 
piece and taping over the edge. T he B on the back piece 
should align with the B on thetop piece. You should end 
up with the star wheel inside a pocket. T ape up the 
remaining edges, leaving the exposed portion of the star 
wheel free to rotate. 
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FLOW CHART 
TO HELF iDENTiFT 
MICE\ RATS and BALDICOOTS 
THAT MIGHT BE FOUND IS THE 
NELSON BAY AREA 
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M ammal list for 
T he T omaree Peninsula 


E Expected 
S Sighted, recorded 
R Rare 

0 0 ther record 
* I ntroduced 


( - ^ 

Results of 

a Live-Trapping Survey 1992-3: 

A total of206 animalswerecaught 
over 2210 trap/nights giving a 
trapping success of 9.4%. 

T he species caught were: 


Scientific Name, 

C ommon name 
and N umber caught. 

Rattusrattus 
Black Rat, 66 

Antechinusflavipes 
Yellow Footed Antechinus; 51 

Antechinus stuartii 
Brown Antechinus, 42 

Rattusfuscipes 
Bush Rat, 11 

Rattuslutreolus 
Swamp Rat, 11 

Musmusculus 
H ouse M ouse, 9 

Pseudomys novaehollandiae 
N ew H olland M ouse, 9 

7 richosurus vulpecula 
Common Brushtail Possum, 4 

Isoodon macrourus 
Northern Brown Bandicoot, 3 

V_ ) 


Short-beaked echidna. 

Brown antechinus. 

Yellow-Footed antechinus.... 

Dusky antechinus. 

Brush-tailed phascogale. 

Common dunnart. 

G reater brown bandicoot. 

Long-nosed bandicoot. 

Common brushtail (possum) 

Feathertail glider. 

Eastern pygmy possum. 

Yellow-bellied glider. 

Sugar glider. 

Common ringtail (possum).. 

Greater glider. 

Eastern grey kangaroo. 

Red-necked wallaby. 

Swamp wallaby. 

Koala. 

Wombat. 

Australian water rat. 

Fawn footed meiomys. 

House mouse*. 

Eastern chestnut mouse. 

New H olland mouse. 

Bush rat. 

Swamp rat. 

Black rat*. 

Brown H are*. 

Feral Pig*. 

Dingo. 

Fox*. 

Cat*. 

Cattle*. 

European rabbit*. 

G rey-headed fruit-bat. 

Little red fruit-bat. 

Eastern horseshoe-bat. 

N orfolk I sland mastiff-bat.... 

Eastern horseshoe-bat. 

C hocolate wattled bat. 

Little cave eptesicus. 

L ittle forest eptesicus. 

Common bent-wing bat. 

Eastern broad-nosed bat. 

Greater-broad-nosed bat. 

Gould’s long-eared bat. 

Great pipistrelle. 

Australian fur seal. 


T achyglossusaculeatus. 

Antechinus stuartii. 

Antechinusflavipes. 

Antechinus swainsonii. 

Phascogale tapoatafa. 

Sminthopsis murina. 

Isoodon macrourus. 

Perameles nasuta. 

T richosurus vulpecula. 

Acrobates pygmaeus. 

Cercatetus nanus. 

Petaurus australis. 

Petraurus breviceps. 

Pseudocheirus peregrinus. 

Petauroides volans. 

Macropus giganteus. 

M acropus refogriseus. 

Wallibia bicolor. 

Phascolarctoscinereus. 

Wombatus ursinus. 

H ydromys chrysogaster. 

Meiomys cervinipes. 

Musmusculus. 

Pseudomys graci I icaudatus. 

Pseudomys novaehollandiae... 

Rattusfuscipes. 

Rattuslutreolus. 

Rattus rattus. 

Lepuscapensis. 

Sus srofa. 

Canisfamiliaris. 

Vulpes vulpes. 

Feliscatus. 

Bostaurus. 

Oryctolaguscuniculus. 

Pteropus poliocephalus. 

Pteropusscapulatus. 

Rhinolophus megaphyllus. 

T ardarida norfolkensis. 

Rhinolophus megaphyllus. 

Chalinolobus morio. 

Elptesicuspumilus. 

Elptesicusvulturnus. 

M iniopterus schreibersii. 

Nycticei us orion. 

Nycticeius rueppellii. 

Nycticeiusgouldii. 

Pipistrellustasmaniensis. 

Arctocephalus pusillus. 
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Frogs 


There are 3700 different species of frogs in the 
world. Australiahasat least 192 species, and N el son Bay 
about 21 species. Most people in Nelson Bay live close 
to fresh water swamps and will be visited by a range of 
species. Around your house frogs may be living in the 
trees, in the septic tank, up drainpipes and under rocks. 

T here may be one in your letterbox right now. 

As you drive around on rainy 
nights frogs can be seen hopping 
across the road. You don’t have to 
wait for frogs to come to you. Go 
out and collect frog spawn (eggs) or 
tadpolesandseewhatdevelops. Put 
the tadpoles in a plastic bucket or 
glass aquarium together with pond 
water. Chlorinated tap water will 
kill tadpoles. You can feed them on J/t 
tropical fish food or boiled lettuce ! 
leaves. Once the tadpoles develop 
into frogs they will be difficult to M 

contain. This is the time to return 


them to their original environment. No childhood 
would be complete without some involvement with 
tadpoles. 

Whilstjuneisour wettest month it i s the warm 
wet weather of spring that encourages frogs to look for 
partners. Frogsareamphibians,cold bloodedvertibrates 
whose young livein water and breatheth rough gillsand 
asadultsuselungsto breatheair. Frogshaveloud voices 
to attract the opposite sex and this also helps their 
enemies find them. 

Frogs are eaten by birds, 
snakes, lizards, tortoises, fish, cats, 
dogsand foxes. Some frogs swell 
up to an abnormal size when 
seized by an enemy to avoid being 
swallowed. Frogs live on grubs 
and beetles. They are harmless 
friends. T he presence of lots of 
speciesoffrogsisagood indicator 
of a healthy environment. They 
“ are one of the first species to die 

offwhenwaterbecomespolluted. 


Green and golden bell frog 


Frogs that have been observed on theT omaree Peninsula. 


Spotted grass frog 
Brown-striped frog 
N orthern dwarf tree frog 
G reen and golden bell frog 
Ewing’s tree frog 
Dainty tree frog 
Rocket frog 
Perons tree frog 
G reen tree frog 
Bleating tree frog 
Eastern D warf tree frog 
Freycinet’sfrog 

Lesueur’sfrog 
Eastern pobblebonk 
0 mate burrowing frog 
Striped marsh frog 
Haswellsfrog 
Brown toad let 
Red backed toadlet 
C ommon eastern froglet 


L imnodynastes taananienas 
L imnodynastes peronii 
Li tori a bicolor 
Litoria aurea 
Li tori a ewingii 
Litoria gracilenta 
Litoria nasuta 
Litoria peronii 
Litoria caerula 
Litoria dentata 
Litoria fallax 
Litoria freycineti 
Litoria latopalmata 
Litoria lesueurii 
Limnodynastesdumerilii grayi 
L imnodynastes ornatus 
L imnodynastes peronii 
Paracrinia haswelli 
Pseudophryne bibrowii 
Pseudophryne coriacea 
Ranidella signifera 


fr/‘ 


m 
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Reptiles and amphibians of 
the Tomaree Peninsula 


Any snake seen crossing your yard will be just passing 
through. T here is little in a back yard to interest them. M ost 
snake bites occur when peopleattemptto kill them. Snakes 
are sensitive to ground vibrations, so to avoid aconfrontation 
stomp asyou make your way through the bush. Snakestrack 
their prey by scent. T heyflicktheirtonguesouttosamplethe 
air which they carry to the sensory organs on the roof of the 
mouth, for analysis. Snakes don’t have particularly good 
vision or hearing. 

Snakes need to shed their skins. If this is about to 
happen a snake loses its bright colours and will look milky. 
T hey choose to hide for a while because even the eye scales 
cloud over and they can't see properly. After a week or two 
the snake will rub against something hard and the skin will 
shed, insideout. By examining the scale pattern on the skin 
the species can beidentified. 

Snakeshunt by day and night, depending on theweather. 
They will attack and eat anything they think they can 
swallow. Wheretherearefrogstherewill be snakes hunting 
them. W hile walking along fire-trailsaround swamps watch 
outforfrogsand lizardsthat run acrossthetrack, they should 
be runni ng away from you, and are possi bly bei ng pu rsued by 
asnake. Green Hill is reputed to bethe "snakiest" placein 
theBay. Rocky hillssuch asG an G an and Kurrara are perfect 
snake habitat. 



Eastern snake-necked turtle 
Bearded dragon 
Jacky lizard 
Dwarf crowned skink 

Fence skink 

Striped skink 
Copper tailed skink 
W ood gecko 

Southern leaf-tailed gecko 
Barred-sided skink 
Eastern water skink 
Land mullet 
Black rock skink 
White’s skink 
Stephen’s banded snake 
Grass skink 
Garden skink 

Burton’s snake lizard 
Lesueur’s velvet gecko 
D iamond python 
Southern death adder 
Yellow-faced whip snake 
M arsh snake 
Yellow bellied sea snake 
Red bellied black snake. 
Eastern brown snake 
Eastern water skink 
Eastern blue-tongued lizard 
Bandy bandy 
Lace monitor goanna 


Chelodina longicollis 
Amphibolurus barbatus 
Amphibolurus muricatus 
Cacophiskrefftii 
C ryptoblepharis boutonii 
C ryptoblepharus virgutus 
C ryptophis nigrescens 
Ctenotusrobustus 
C tenotus taeniolatus 
D iplodactylus vittatus 
Phyllurusplaturus 
Eulamprus tenuis 
Eulamprus quoyii 
Egernia major 
Egernia saxatilis 
Egernia whitii 
H oplocephalus stephensii 
L ampropholisdelicata 
L ampropholisquichenoti 
Leiolophisha 
Lialisburtonis 
Oedura leseurii 
M orelia spilota spilota 
Acanthophis antarcticusi 
D emansia psammophis 
Hemiaspissignata 
Pelamisplaturus 
Pseudechis porphyriacus 
Pseudonaja textilis 
Sphenomorphus quoyii 
Tiliqua scincoides 
Vermicella annulata 
Varanusvarius 


BENEFICIAL INSECTS 

Carab Beetles feed on insect larvae. 

H over Flies destroy Aphids. 

T he back-swimmer and Boatman kill mosquito larvae. 

Wasps store caterpillars and insects in cellsto feed their 
young. 


T he D ragon Fly kills mosquitos. 

The Ichneumon lays its eggs in grasshoppers and 
caterpillars. 

T he “G olden Eye” Lacewing eats aphids. 

Ladybirds eat mealy bugs. 

T he Robber Fly kills many types of insect. 

T he Rhinoceros Beetle buries animal droppings. 
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BUSH 

TUCKER 

Oysters can be collected below the high tide mark. 
M ake sure they are not on an oyster lease owned by 
somebody. C ontacttheFisheriesI nspectorforthelocation 
of Public 0 yster Leases. Shellfish concentrateany pollutants 
in the water. If in doubt, cooking kills most bacteria. 

Pipis. M ost of ourbeaches have pipis. Stockton Beach 
has millions of them. You are not permitted to use any 
implement to collect them. Wriggle your toes into the 
sand, especially at low tide. They are good in soupsorcan 
be cooked in the coals of a fire until they open. T here is 
alwaysa bit of sand in thepipi shell. 

Cockles are found in tidal mud or sand. You can feel 
them underfoot. Soak cockles for several hours in a bowl 
of clean salted water, having first washed off any clinging 
mud and sand. They will filter the water through their 
shells, getting rid of sand and waste matter. Boil them in 
water till their shells open. T he meat is a bit chewy. 

Fish contain lotsof tasty protein. T hey can becaught 
with nets, traps, hook, line, and lure. I n Aboriginal hunter- 
gatherer times, fish, in pools and waterholes, could be 
"poisoned" by pounding up the leaves of Sydney Wattle 
Acacia long folia, or the roots of Australian Indigo, 
Indigofera australis. Fish would float to the surface and 
could be safely eaten. The poison prevented fish from 
taking up oxygen from the water, and they suffocated. 

Limpets, whelks, marine snails and winkles can also 
be found in sand, weed beds and rock pools. They are 
edible. 

Freshwater C rayfish can be found in the rocky rapids 
of freshwater rivers flowing into Port Stephens. Yabbies 
can befound in any permanent fresh water, even if it isonly 
a few centimeters deep. 

M ud C rabscan becaught in trapsor probed for in the 
mud. Blue Swimmer Crabs can be caught in "witches 
hats", traps, or on a hooked line. Probethesand at low tide 
with a crab spear between the weeds. Walk about in thigh 
deep water over weed beds and watch them scatter. 


M angroveW orms. W ith an axechop open thedead 
wood found in clumps of mangroves. T he wormsareup 
to 30cm long. T hey can be eaten raw or cooked. 

Freshwater swam psarehometo many ediblespecies 
of bird, duck, turtles and snake. Being native animals 
they are all protected. T urtlesarethe most easily caught 
and come in their own cooking container. 


G rubs. G enerally all grubs that look fat, white and 
edible that are found inside live trees and bushes can be 
eaten. W itchetty grubs can be chopped out of the roots 
of wattle trees. A length of wire with a hook at the end 
is useful for getting them out. W hite fellas prefer them 



Animals. Nelson Bay still hasa small population of 
koalas, wallaby, possums, echidnasand bandicoots. It is 
better that you develop a tastefortheferal cats, foxesand 
rabbits which greatly outnumber them. 

Honey. While gazing above, you may see what 
appears to bea swarm of flies in atree. If they are flying 
in and out of atreehollow then you areprobably looking 
at a bee-hive. H oney can be taken from the hive by 
seal i ng the tree and choppi ng out the honeycomb. I f the 
bees are your common domestic variety then leave the 
nest alone. You may be stung to death. N ative bees are 
much smaller and do not sting. 

G urn exudes from cuts in the bark of wattle trees. 
The lighter coloured gums are the better tasting. Many 
gumsaretoo astringent to eat due to the tannin content. 
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FOOD PLANTS OF 
NELSON BAY. 

Apple berry, Billardiera scandens Eat the flesh inside the 
seed case. D iscard the seeds. 

Blackfellowsorange, E ustrephuslatifolius T he thin white 
flesh surrounding the seed is edible. T ubers on the roots 
are eaten raw. 

Bluebells, Whalenbergia, have edible flowers. 

B racken fern, Pteridium esculentum.A typeof bread can be 
made from the rhizomes which are swollen underground 
stems. They are beaten into a paste with a stone and 
roasted in hot ashes. 

Bulrush, Typha species. D uring spring and summer the 
young shoots are pulled up and eaten raw. 

C oast beard heath, L eucopogon parviflorus, thewhitefruit 
is edible. D iscard the seeds. 

Cranberry heath, Astroloma humifusum, a greenish fruit 
with a sweet pulp. 

Fivecorners, Styphelia leata, the fruit is a five-cornered 
edible berry. 

Fringed violet, Thysanotustuberosus, hasan edibletuberous 
root. 

G rasstree, Xanthorrhea, soft white bases of the leaves can 
be eaten. 

Ground orchids. The following orchids have a pea-to- 
marble sized tuber which is edible. The flavour is floury, 
crunchy and watery. Flying duck orchid Caleana major, 
red beard orchid C alochiluspaludosus, veined spiderorchid 
C aladenia reticulata, green hood Pterostylisnutans, sulphur 
donkey orchid D iuis sulphurea, donkey orchid Diuris 
punctata, red beak orchid Lyperanthus nigricans, pink 
fingers Caladenia carnea, white fingers Caladenia alba, 




blue fingers Caladenia caerulea, scented sun orchid 
Thelymitra aristata, common onion orchid Microtis 
unifolia, tall leek orchid Prasophyllum datum, austral 
ladys tresses Spiranthes anesis, pixie caps Acianthus 
fornicatus, hyacinth orchid D ipodium punctatum, D iuris 
citrina, large waxlip Glossodia minor, brown beak orchid 
Lyperanthussuaveolens, mayfly orchid Acianthuscaudatus, 
leek orchid Prasophyllum. 

G ymeaLily, D oranthesexcdsa, flowering stemsareroasted 
and eaten when they are0.5m high. Rootsare roasted and 
made into a cake which is eaten cold. 

Hove a linearis young pods are eaten. 

Kangaroo apple, Solanum aviculare, ripefruitsaretolerable 
after cooking. 

M ilkmaids, Burchardia umbdlata, have edible roots. 

N ighshade, Solanum ves cum, hasan edible fruit. 

Pigface, Carpobrotusglaucescens edible fruit 
Purpleviolet, Viola betonici folia, flowers and leaves can be 
used in a salad. 

Scrambling lily, Gdtonoplesium cymosum, has edible 
shoots. 

tomeria acida, eattheflesh around 


oluta, blueberries and roots are 


dina cyanea, young shoots can be 


g seaweeds are edible. Bull kelp, 
ia lettuce UIva lactuca, N eptunes 
ksii, brown kelp Ecklonia radiata. 
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WILD TEAS OF NELSON BAY 


N ative brews wereacommon standby in early Australia 
when the "real thing" from C hina ran out. Alternative teas 
are now big business and native plants are being tried once 
again bythosewith lessconservative palates. M any Australian 
species make good drinks, they are caffeine free and cost 
nothing to collect and prepare. 

Fresh or dried, the leaves of the following plants can be 
infused in boiling water to make tea. The resulting liquid is 
usually clear and slightly aromatic. T he novice can mix in a 
pinch of ordinary tea to improve theflavour. More flavour is 
released iftheleaves are crushed beforeinfusion. Leaves can 
be put in a cup, and boiling water added, alternatively leaves 
can be put in a billy of boiling water and boiled for a further 
minute. C ounting the number of leaves and measuring the 
volume of water will allow you to remember the recipe for a 
successful brew or adjust the strength for nexttime. Sixleaves 
per cup isa good starting point if theleavesarebig. For small 
leaf varitiesa sprig about 3cm long will do. 

Proper identification of the plants is important and 
requires more space than isavailablehere. I recommend the 
following books, "Wild Food in Australia" A.B. and J.W. 
Cribb, Fontana, or “Wild Food Plants of Australia" by Tim 
Low, Angus and Robertson. 

I hope you find amongst these plants some pleasant 
surprises. 

L eptospermum. T hese are general ly known as tea-trees 
either because of thei r use i n the early days as a tea su bstltute 
or because of the colour of the water In which they generally 
grow. By smelling the crushed leaves you will havesomeldea 
of what the tea will tastelike. Theflowersall have 5 rounded 
petals. 

L. flavescens, yellow tea tree 

L. liversidgd, swamp M ay, an excellent lemon scented 
brew, thisisfar and away the best native tea to be had in the 
area. Essential oils are distilled from this plant. 

L. laevigatum, coast tea tree, also a bush medicine for 
urinary complaints. 

M elaleuca, also called tea trees. T hey have bottle-brush 
flower spikes. 

M. armillaris, honey myrtle. 

M. nodosa, prickly-leafed paper bark. 

M .thymi folia, has showy purple flowers rich in nectar. 
Essential oils such aseucayptusoil can be distilled from the 
leaves. 

M. quinquenervia, broad leafed paperbark, the best 
melaleucafor tea making. New leavescan bechewed for head 
colds. 

Acacia suaveolens, isthe only one of the 800 species of 


wattledocumented asatea. It makes a pale brew, sweetish, 
and not unpleasant, butabit grassy in flavour. M any acacias 
are poisonous and this is not a genus to experiment with. 

Baeckea virgata, a pleasant drink with a good aroma. 

Callistemoncitrinus, crimson bottlebrush. You probably 
al ready have one i n you r garden. 0 ne of the best herbal teas, 
it has a flavour like apples. 0 ther callistemons make good 
lemony teas. 

Smilaxglyciphylla, nativesarsaparilla,aclimbingplant 
with leaves full of flavour. Producesa bitter-sweet tea. 0 ne 
leaf per cup only. 

Hardenbergia violacea, false sarsaparilla. T his trailing 
plant has purple pea flowersthat look I i ke I ittlefaces peeri ng 
up at you from the bush. T he leaves havea lot of flavour in 
them. Give them a chew and see if you like it. 

Kennedia. T railing plants with a handsome red pea 
flower. 

K. prostrata, running postman, has a brilliant scarlet 
flower with a yellow centre. Leaves are in clusters of three. 
It makes good tea but unlessyou find a lot of them in a patch 
it is better for the plant if you pass it by, as it is not very 
common. 

K.rubicundra, dusky coral peaiswIdespread.Thedark 
red pea flower resembles the Sturts desert pea. 

N ectar. 

Bush teas are always taken black (definately no milk). 
T hey can be sweetened with sugar or nectar from native 
plants. The activity of bees will indicate which flowers still 
contain nectar. I have found by dunking about 6 of the 
bottlebrush flowersof M elaleuca quinquenervia (thereisno 
need to pick them) in a cup of cold water, that will equal a 
teaspoon of sugar. The water can be strained to remove 
flower parts and insects that have been enjoying the nectar. 
T he water is boiled and tea added. 

T he following plants have nectar-rich flowers. 

Banksias. N ew flowers are generally nectar rich. You 
have to beat the bees, insects, and birds to them. 

Eucalyptus. Our bloodwood E. gummifera has huge 
clusters of flowers rich in nectar. As with the other gums, 
scoop out the flowers to see how much and how good the 
nectar is. 

M elaleuca. Suck these bottlebrush flowers, they tasteas 
though they have been soaked in honey. 

Xanthorrhoea, blackboy, grass tree. The flowering 
spike is covered in small white flowers. W rap your thumb 
andindexfingeraroundthebottomofthestalkandsqueezlng 
gently, run yourfingersup. Your hand will be running with 
nectar. W atch out for bees. 
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Fragrant Flowers. Every flower isworth a sniff and some a taste. Someof 
our better performers are; Sowerbaea juncea vanilla plant (chocolate/caramel 
fragrance), Acacia suaveolens sweet wattle, Boronia heterophylla, Indigofera 
Australis austral indigo, Woolsia pungens and Melaleuca quinquenervia, 
dripping with nectar and smelling of honey. 

Dye colours from native plants. Natural dyes fade in time and it is 
recommended that the cloth or yarn be treated with a mordant prior to dying 
(alum, chrome, iron or tin). Foliage of the following plants can be boiled in 
water for an hour. As a rule of thumb 50g of leaves per litre of water for 25g 
of yarn orfabric. Local speciesto try ar eAcacia longifolia Sydney golden wattle 
(dull yellow), Banksia integrifolia coast banksia (lemon-yellow), Eucalyptus 
nicholii narrow-leaved peppermint (orange-red), Leptospermum laevigatum 
coast tea-tree (y el I ow-brown), P ter/d/'um esulentum bracken fern (green, young 
fronds) and H ardenbergia violacia. 

Fragrant foliage. While walking through the bush it is a source of 
stimulation and wonder to crush the leaves of various plants to enjoy the 
fragrance. AlltheEucalypts, bottlebrushesandteatreesare 

t worth a try. Someof our native plants worthy of a sniff are; 

Boronia safrolifera (sefrole), Crowea exalata (aniseed), 

Eucalyptus nicholii narrow-leaved peppermint 
(peppermint), Prostanthera densa (mint), Callistemon 
citrinus (lemon) and Leptospermum liversidgei (lemon and 
our best bush tea). T his list is just a start. See how many 
more you can add to it. 

0 rchid Species of T omaree and T illigerry Peninsula 


Acianthuscaudatus 

Cymbidium suave 

Acianthus exertus 

Dendrobium teretifolium 

Acianthusfornicatus 

Dipodium varigatum 

Acianthus sp. aff. A. fornicatus 

D juris aurea 

C aladenia caerulea 

D iuris praecox 

C aladenia carnea 

D iuris sp. aff. D. punctata 

C aladenia catenata 

D iuris sulphurea 

C aladenia sp. aff. C. carnea 

Glossodia major 

C aladenia sp. aff. C. quadrifaria 

Glossodia minor 

C aladenia picta 

Lyperanthus nigricans 

C aleana major 

M icrotis parviflora 

Caleana minor 

Prasophyllum elatum 

Calochiluspaludosus 

Prasophyllum odoratum 

C alochi lus robertsonii 

Pterostylis acuminata 

C hiloglottis sp. aff. C. reflexa 

Pterostylis collina 

C hiloglottis trapeziformis 

Pterostylis erecta 

C hiloglottis sp. nov. 

Pterostylis grandiflora 

C orybas aconitiflorus 

Pterostylis longifolia 

C orybas diemenicus 

Pterostylis nutans 

C ryptostylis erecta 

Spiranthes sinensis 

C ryptostylis hunteriana 

T helymitra carnea 

C ryptostylis subulata 

T heiymitra ixioides 

C rytostylis reniformis 

T helymitra media 
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H ow this list was compiled. 


SCIENTIFIC NAME 


COMMON NAME 


Don McNair’s book "Flora of Port Stephens and 
Myall Lakes Region New South Wales" lists about 650 
plant species. Each of these species was looked up in the 
four bookslisted below, to see if any use for the plant was 
known. Thus only local species are dealt with. 


CM ... "Wild Medicine in Australia" by A.B. 
& J.W Cribb, Fontana/Collins, 1986. 

CU ... "U seful W ild Plants in Australia" 
A.B.& J.W. Cribb, Fontana/Collins, 1984. 

CF ... "Wild Food in Australia" by A.B. & 
J.W. Cribb, Fontana/Collins, 1987. 

IF... "Bush Food" by Jennifer Isaacs, 
Weldons, 1987. 

LT ... "Bush Tucker" by Tim Low, 
Angus & Robertson, 1989. 


References such as IF 27 refer the reader to page 27 
of Jennifer I saacs' book. If there is any doubt about the 
information, it can be looked up in that particular book. 

All nativeplantsareprotected in N ational Parks. T he 
Water Corporation specifically bansthecollecting of flora 
i n areas u nder its authority. T he reality i s that the welfare 
of every plant i n Australi a i scontrol led by somebody. You 
have to sati sfy yourself that the plucking of afew leaves, or 
the removal of fruit, seeds or roots would not be objected 
to by the plant’s guard ian. T he i nformation i n these notes 
is for your education and enlightenment only and should 
not be used as an excuse to unnecessarily destroy plants. 



Acacia. Wattle species 

Bark used for a decoction for skin conditions such as boils and 
for venereal disease. T aken orally for diarrhoea during the day; 
pills made from bark, gum used night and morning. Gum mixed 
with wattle ash or bark used to treat wounds and sores IF 231. 

G urn is collected from notches in the bark of trees and soaked 
with honey or mannato make a sweet liquid IF217, CF184. 

The bark of most wattles contains tannin Cl/51. Flowers can be 
fried or mixed into pikelet batter CF184. 

Acacia decurrens.G reen W attle 

Leaves can be used to make tea L T34. Extract of the bark used 
to cure diarrhoea CM53. 

Acacia falcata.Sickle W attle 

Bark used as a fish poison CU91. 

Acacia longifoiia.Sydney Wattle 

Leaves used as a fish poison C U 91. 

Acacia myrtifolia.M yrtie W attle 

Leaves used as a hops substitute CF198. 

Acacia pycnantha.G olden W attle 

T annin content of the bark is high (40%) Cl/55. Extract of the 
bark used to cure diarrhoea C M 55. 

Acaciasauveolens.Scented Wattle 

Leavescan beused to maketealT54, CF200. 

Acianthus caudatus.M ayfly 0 rchid 

Edible tubers C FI 72, 

Acianthusfornicatus.Pixi Cap 

Edible tubersCF172. 

Acmena smithii.Lilypilly 

Edible fruit 1162, /F217, CF10. 

Adiantum aethiopicum.Common Maidenhair 

Fern 

Leaves produce an excellent substitute for Chinese teaLT55. 

Alocasia macrorrhizos.Spoon Lily, Cunjevoi 

Antedote to sting of giant nettle tree (milky juice rubbed on 
affected part). Pounded roots used to treat sting of rays, snakes 
and insect bites. W armed leaf said to relieve rheumatism, burns, 
boils and ulcerated sores IF231. Fish poison CU98. 

Alpiniacaerulea.Local Ginger Plant 

Budsstemsand root eaten raw, leaves used for flavouring IF217. 
Pulp around seeds can be eaten CF165. 

Amyemapendulum.Drooping Mistletoe 

Berries eaten IF218, CF40. 

Angophora costata.Rusty G urn 

T runks produce a kino which has been used medicinally as an 
astringent C U 82. Roots used as a source of water C F194. 

Angophora floribunda.Rough Bark Apple 

Kino was used to tan nets C U82. 

Apium prostratum.Sea Celery 

Antiscorbutic CM 89. 

Archontophoenixcunninghamiana.Bangalow Palm 

Young shoots coming out at the top can be pulled out and eaten 
raw L B218. Sheaths used to make a vessel (scoop-shaped 
carriers) CU229. Used for their cabbage CF123. 

Arthropodium milleflorum Pale Vanilla Lily 
EdibletuberousrootsfF228, CF183. 

Asroloma pinifolium.Pine H eath 

Edible fruit 

Astroloma humifusum.C ran berry H eath 

Fruit make an excellent preserve L B43. Edible fruit IF218, 
CF14. 

Austromyrtusacmenoides. Iron Wood 

Leave5makeateasubstitutelB54. Ripefruitcan beeaten 
CF201. 

Avicennia marina.G rey M angrove 

Large seed pods can be eaten after a lengthy session of pound- 
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ing, soaking, sifting and baking to remove astringent tannins 
LT83, IF218, CF93. Leaves and twigs used to ease stings from 
certain sea creatures. Asti from burnt sticks mixed with water and 
rubbed on the skin for scabies IF232. Burnt mangroves were a 
source of alkaline ash for soap-making CU 236. 

Backhousia myrtifolia.G rey M yrtle 

I nteresting oils can be prouduced from the leaves C U17. T imber 
can be used to make tool handles, fishing rods and bowsCl/ 112. 
Banksias 

Flowers often produce a lot of nectar LT170, IF218, 

Banksia integrifolia.Coast Banksia 

Bushmen used to smear the dried cones with fat and burn them 
ascandlesLTI70, CU235. 

Bidenspilosa*.CobblersPegs 

C ooked leaves can be eaten L T154. I nfusion of the plant, 
sometimes only the flower heads, used for diarrhoea, dysentery 
and coughs. Flowery roots and shoots chewed for toothache 
Young shoots chewed for rheumatism CM 127. 

Billardiera scandens.D umplings 

Fruits can be eaten, with a taste of stewed Granny Smiths LT40, 
IF218, CF70. 

Blechnum indicum.Bungwhal Fern 

Starchy rhizomes are roasted, then scraped and cut up finely 
LT109, CF182. 

Burchardia umbellata.M ilk M aids 

Carrot-like tubers have a pleasant potato taste LT114, CF167. 

Bursaria spinosa.Spiky Bursaria 

Nectar is sucked out of flowers IF219. Leaves contain aesculin, 
which absorbs ultra-violet light CM 181. 

Caesia parviflora.Pale Lily 

Edibletuber LT116. 

C akile maritima.Sea Rocket 

Young shoots are edible Seeds can be ground as mustard. Roots 
can be pounded, mixed with flour and eaten 18147. 

Caladenia carnea.Pink Fingers 

Edible tubers LT121,CF172. 

C aladenia eaten ata 

Edible tubers CF172 . 

Callicomaserratifolia.Black Wattle 

Timber used in "wattleand daub" construction CU113. 

Callistemon species.Bottlebrush 

Flowers sucked for nectar IF219. 

Callistemon citrinus.Red BottleBrush 

Leaves make a tea LT36, CF202. 

Canavaliamaritima.Coastal PeaFlower 

Beans soaked in water to remove toxins, then pounded, made into 
cakes, and roasted IF219. An infusion of the roots is drunk for 
colds, or applied externally for rheumatism, aches and pains, and 
leprosy CM 23. 

Canthium coprosmoides.Canthium 

Edible fruit LT71. 

C appari s arborea.C oastal C appari s 

Capparis species, Forehead cut, then bound with bark or rag 
soaked in decoction of root bark to relieve headache / F232. Pulp 
around the seeds is edible when the fruit is ripe CF16. 

C apsella bursa-pastoris“.Shepherds Purse 

Leaves and seeds can be eaten LT146, CF130. A tea made from 
dried leaves is drunk for haemorrhages from internal organs, and 
used externally for nosebleeds and haemorrhoids CM 94. 

Carpobrotu5glaucescens.Pig Face 

Edible fruit and leaves LT58, CF81. J uice of the pigface gives 
releif to sandfly and bluebottle stings (also burns) CM 61. 

Cassytha glabella.Slender Laurel 

The small fruits are edible but resinousLT44, CF71. 

C asuarina glauca.Swamp 0 ak 

T imber used for axe-handles CU116. 

Cayratia dematidea.T angleVine 


Root tubers eaten after baking C F72. 

Centaurium spicatum.Centuary 

Decoction applied for piles and inflammation of genitals IF232. 

Chrysanthemoidesmoniliferum*.Bitou Bush 

Edible fruitsLT79. 

C issus antarctica.H airy W ater Vine 

A length of vine was made into a loop for climbing trees C U188. 
Black fruits are edible CF72. 

C issus hypoglauca.Water Vine 

Fruit eaten. Vines found in rainforest, used as a water source 
IF220. 

C itriobatus pauciflora.N arrow Leaf 0 range 

Thorn Edible fruit CF18. 

Clematisglycinoides.Forest Clematis 

Leaves are crushed in the hands and allowed to warm. T he 
enclosed fumes are inhaled to "cure" headache CM 67. 

C omesperma volubile.T wining C omesperma 

Root used for diarrhoea C M 89. 

Commelinacyanea.Wandering Jew 

Young shoots can be eaten cooked CF132. 

Conyzacanadensis*.Canadian Fleabane 

Apply the plant externally for skin infections C M 96. 

C orrea alba.W hite C orrea 

A good tea can be made from the leaves LT33, CF202. 

Crinum pedunculatum.Murray Lily 

Rub crushed material for Box jellyfish stingsCM68. 

C ryptostyl is erectus.Spotted T ongue 

Orchid EdibletubersCF272. 

Cryptostylissubulata.Long Tongue Orchid 

Edible tubers CF172. 

C upaniopsis anacardioides. T uckeroo 

Flesh around the seeds is edible C F21. 

Dendrobium teretifolium.Pencil Orchid 

Bruised leaves applied for acute pains in head or other part 
CM 159. 

Dendrocnide photinophylla. Shiny Leaf Stinging 

T ree I nner bark used as a fibre source CU190. 

Dianellacaerulea.Flax Lily 

Edible fruit LH8. Also edible roots IF220. 

D ichopogon fimbriatus.C hocolate Lily 

Edible roots CF186. 

D igitaria sanguinalis.C rab G rass 

Boiled seeds edible CF186. 

D ioscorea transversa.Yam 

Edibletuber LT16. Dug from end of March to end of August 
IF220. Decoction used for skin cancer CM27. 

D ipodium punctatum.H yacinth 0 rchid 

Edible tubers ( better cooked) LT122, CF172. 

Diurisaurea.Golden Diuris 

Edibletuber LT122, CF172. 

D iuris brevissima.Small Figner 0 rchid 

Edibletuber LT122,CF172. 

D iuris punctata.Purple D iuris 

Edibletuber LT122,CF172. 

D iuris sulphurea.T iger 0 rchid 

Edibletuber LT122, CF172. 

D oryanthesexcelsa.Giant Lily 

Leaves contain a strong fibre C U191. Young flowering stems 
when 0.5m high are roasted and eaten. Roots are roasted and 
eaten CF134. 

D rosera peltata.Pale Sundew 

Beneath the thin black skin of the tuber (8cm below the surface) 
is a small amount of yellow-brown colouring matter, used as a dye 
C U 66. Leaves are mashed, with or without salt, and applied to 
the skin to raise a blister as a counter-irritant. J uice used to 
remove warts and corns CM 137. 

Duboisia myoporoides.Small Corkwood 
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Alkaloid-rich sap drunk to produce stupor; also used as a fish 
poison IF235. 

Eleusineindica*.C ross Foot G rass 

Seeds can be ground for bread LT88, CF11J. J uice of leaves 
given to women after childbirth. Roots used to produce sweat for 
liver complaints and feversCM259. 

Enchylaena tomentosa.Ruby Salt Bush 

Edible fruit and leavesLT54, CF27. 

Erechtites valerianifolia.Brazilian fireweed 

Leaves can be cooked and eaten CF136. 

Eucalyptus species.Gum tree 

G urn mixed with water and taken internally for diarrhoea. D ental 
cavities filled with gum to relieve pain IF235. Smooth-skinned 
bumps provided bowls. CU230. Leaves were smoked as an 
alternative to tobacco C 0168. 

Eucalyptus agglomerata.Blue Leaf Stringy Bark 

Bark used as a tourch for spear-fishing at night C 0192. 

Eucalyptus botryoides.Bangalay 

Timber suitablefor making tobacco pipesCL/244. 

Eucalyptusgloboidea.Round Fruit Stringybark 

I nner bark has strong fibres CU193. 

Eucalyptus gummifera.Bloodwood 

Exudation or gum taken internally or dusted on locally in powder 
form for venereal sores. Also used with leaves and mud on 
woundsto stop bleeding IF235, CU31. Fishing lines were soaked 
in the sap to prevent them from fraying C 0 85. Kino was a cure 
for ringwormsCL/32. 

E ucalyptus paniculata.G rey I ronbark 

W ater tree whose roots are sometimes tapped for water IF223. 

E ucalyptus pilularis.Blackbutt 

A blue-grey dye can be had from the wood chips C U 67. 

Eucalyptus piperita.Sydney Peppermint 

A peppermint oil can be extracted from the leaves C 016. 

E ucalyptus punctata.G rey G urn 

M anna found on the trunk can be eaten C F220. 

Eucalyptusrobusta.Swamp Mahogany 

Timber suitablefor making tobacco pipesCU244. 

Eucalyptus signata.Large Scribble Gum 

Kino used for diarrhoea C 0 75. 

E ucalyptus tercticornis.Forest Red G urn 

Lerps which form on the leaves can be eaten CF220. 

Euphorbia drummondii.Flat Spurge 

Whole plant boiled and liquad applied for scabies or rubbed 
vigorously for pains in the chest/F236, M ilky juice used to cure 
warts CF266. 

Eustrephus latifolius.Wombat Berry 

Small sugary tubers are edible LT16, CF160. Flesh around seeds 
is edible CF160. 

Exocarpos cupressiformis. C herry Ballart 

Edible fruit LT48, Fruit eaten in Winter when deep red IF223. 

T wigs recommended as a bitter tonic and astringent C 0 89. 

Exocarpos stricta.Sour C herry 

Edible fruit LT48. 

Ficuscoronata.Sand Paper Fig 

Ediblefruit, Leaves used as sandpaper LT64, CU249, CF30. 

Fimbristylisdichotoma.Common Fringe-Rush 

A source of fibre and cane C U 212. 

Foeniculum vulgare*.Fennell 

Seeds and leaves edible LT180, CF112. Fruit used with 
purgatives to prevent griping; ingredient of gripe water CL/227. 

G ahnia aspera.Saw G rass 

Seeds pounded to produce flour C F114. 

Galium aparine*.Bed Straw 

Edible leaves. Seeds, roasted, can be made into coffeeLT30, 

C F137. A tea made from the leaves was taken for a tonic and as a 
remedy for insomnia, and as a cold cure C 0100. 

G astrodia sesamoides.Potato 0 rchid 


Edible tuber LT122, T ubers roasted IF224. 

Geitonoplesium cymosum.Scrambling Lily 

Vines used as rope C U195. Boiled young shoots can be eaten 
CF125. 

Glossodia major.LargeWax Lip Orchid 

Edibletuber LT120,CF172. 

Glossodia minor.Small Wax Lip Orchid 

Edible tubersCF272. 

G lycine tabacina.Large Leaf G lycine 

Infusion taken for dysentery CO 160. 

G oodenia ovata.Large Leaf G oodenia 

An infusion of the green parts is claimed to be useful against 
diabetes CO 36. 

Gymnostachysanceps.Settlers Flax 

Fibres in the leaves used as string CO 195. 

H ardenbergia violacea.False Sarsparilla 

Flowers area source of dye CO 68. T ea can be made from the 
leaves CF206. 

Helichrysum apiculatum.Common Everlasting 

Reputed to be a help against intestinal worms C M 89. 

H eterotkeca grandiflora*.C amphor D aisy 

H ovea lanceolata.Lance Leaf H ovea 

Young pods eaten IF224. 

H ovea lineari s.E rect H ovea 

Young pods eaten IF224. 

H ypoxis hygrometrica.G olden W eather G rass 

Small fleshy tubers eaten /F224, CF170. 

Imperatacylindrica.Blady Grass 

Sharp unfolded grass leaves used to tickle the nose to cause 
sneezing IF237. Stem fibres used to make rope Soaked dried 
leaves are split and woven into baskets Leaves used as a thatch. 
Silky plumes used to stuff pillows CO 197. Edible underground 
shoots CF180. 

I ndigofera australis.I ndigo 

Roots hammered and placed in fresh or salt water as a fish poison 
IF237, C098. 

Ipomoea brasiliensis.Morning Glory 

Leaves made into an infusion for treating both marine stings and 
for relieving the itch of scabies. W hole plant boiled and decoction 
drunk to cure venereal disease. Leaves heated and applied to blind 
boils to make them discharge/F237. 

Kennedia prostrata.Running Postman 

Nectar. Leavescan be made into a tea LT34, CF207. Stems used 
as a twine CO 198. 

Lambertiaformosa.Mountain Devil 

NectarLT272, IF225. 

Lantana camara*.Lantana 

Edible (though not tasty) fruit LT78, CF33. 0 il distilled from 
leaves with odour similar to sage CO 47. Leaves used as fine 
sandpaper CO249. Pounded leaves used externally for cuts, ulcers 

and swellings CM 242. 

Lepironiaarticulata 

A source of fibre and caneCL/222. Edible underground stems 

CF180 . 

Leptocarpus tenax.Slender W ire G rass 

Leptomeria acida.Sour C urrant Bush 

Edible fruit LT44, CF34. (In Spring)/F225. 

Leptospermum species 

Leaves and young shoots of all species reputed useful for urinary 
com plaints CM 89. 

Leptospermum laevigatum.CoastTeatree 

Tea can be made from the leaves LT32. 

Leptospermum liversidgei.C itron T eatree 

Leaves are a source of lemon-scented oil C030. Leaves make a tea 
CF204. 

Leucopogon lanceolatus.Lance Beard-Heath 

Edible fruit CF35. 
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Leucopogon parviflorus.Coast Beard-H eath 

Ediblefruit LT54, CF35. 

Livistona australis.Cabbage T reePalm 

Edible inner shootsLT22, CU199, CF122. Young shoots and 
leaves eaten raw IF225. Leaves used for making bags, baskets, 
fishing line and nets (outer layer of young unopened leaves). 
Leaves used for thatching. 7 he unexpanded fronds^ prepared by 
immersion in boiling water and dried, are used in the manufac¬ 
ture of durable hats CU199. 

Lomandra longifolia.Spiked M at-Rush 

Leaves can be used for basket making. Flowers and leaf base 
edible LT131, CF187. Seeds eaten/F225. 

Lomatia silaifolia.Crinkle Bush 

Bunches of flowers left in a room will kill flies and 
mosquitoes CM 77, CF215. 

M acrozamia communis.Burrawang 

Seeds are extremely poisonous but can be made edible by 
roasting, pounding, and washing in running water for a week 
LT84. Soft brown hairs used for stuffing C U 201. 7 runk and 
tubers are rich in laundry starch. Starch also used as an adhesive. 
Seeds are also a source of starch C U 242. 

M elaleuca species.Paperbark 

Bark used as bandages/F237. NectarCF216. 

M elaleuca iinariifolia.Snow in Summer 

Oil from leaves has the scent of nutmeg C U 37. 

M elaleuca quinquenervia.Broad Leaf Paper Bark 

Bark is useful for roofing, containers and making rafts. N ectar. 

7 ea can be made from the leaves LB32, C F205. 0 il extracted is 
called niaouli CU32. New leaves chewed for head coldsCM38. 

M elaleuca thymifolia.Feathered H oney-M yrtle 

A eucalyptus oil can be distilled from the leaves CU32. 

M elichrus urceolatus.U rn H eath 

N ectar CF216. 

M icrotis oblonga.Sweet 0 nion 0 rchid 

Edible tubers CF172. 

M yoporum insulare.Boobialla 

Edible fruit CF42, 

NymphaeacapensiS*.Cape Water Lily 

Edible pods, seeds, stalksandtubersLT220, IF226. 

0molanthuspopulifolius.Bleeding Heart 

B roken tissues exude a yellowish latex used to treat warts. 

C rushed leaves useful for stopping small haemorrhages CM 80. 

0 puntia stricta*.Prickly Pear 

J uice used as a cough syrup C M 80. Fruit but not seeds are eaten 
CF44. 

Panicum effusum.H airy Panic 

Seed ground and baked IF226. 

Persoonia levis.Broad Leaf Geebung 

Leaves contain an antibacterial principle CM 295. 

Phragmitesau5tralis.Common Reed 

Stems used for making bags and baskets. 7 hatching. Robust 
stems used for arrows. Pens made from the stem. Suitable for 
making paper CU204. U nderground stem, growing under mud, 
is taken internally for arthritis, jaundice and food poisoning 
CM 148. Rhizome can be eaten after boiling or roasting. Young 
shoots can be eaten CF141. 

Phytolacca octandra*.Parramatta Bush 

Juice from the fruit can be used as ink C 0222. 

Pimelea linifolia.Slender Rice Flower 

Strong fiberous bark C U 204. 

Pittosporum revolutum.Yellow Pittosporum 

L eaves can be used as soap CU240. 

Planchonella australis.Black Apple 

Edible fruit LB62, CF49. 

Podocarpusspinulosus.Small Plumb Pine 

Edible fruit L 722. 7 he fruit is a fleshy stalk, discard the centre 
CF51. 


Portulaca oleracea*.Pigweed 

Seeds are ground and made into bread L724, C F142. Leaves 
eaten raw, roots cooked IF228, CF142. H igh vitamin C content 
CM 108. 

Pteridium esculentum .Bracken Fern 

R hizomes are roasted and chewed to remove the starch (flavour 
with crushed ants) L 7207 IF228. 7 he underground stem is used 
to treat diarrhoea and intestinal inflammation. Roots used in an 
ointment for wounds. Ashes of burnt fronds applied as a remedy 
for severe burns. Young stems rubbed on insect bites CM 109. 

Ricinuscommunis*.Caster Oil Bush 

M adicinal and useful oil from the seed C U 45. 

Romulea rosea.Pink Star 

Seedscan be eaten LT88. 

Rubus species.N ative rasberry 

Decoction of young leaves drunk for 'bad belly 1 IF238. Edible 
fruit CF53. 

Rubusmoorei.Bush Lawer Vine 

Edible fruit CF54. 

Rubusrosifolius.Forest Bramble 

7 aken as a tea for menstruul pains, morning sickness and labour 
painsCM84. Edible fruit C F55. 

Sarcocornia quinqueflora.Glasswort 

Used as a pickle L 720. 

Scaevola calendulacea.Blue Berry Scaevola 

Edible fruit LT52, CF58. 

Senecio vulgaris*.Fireweed 

An infusion or decoction taken as an emetic and purgative. 
Infusion used as a soothing application for chapped hands, gout, 
haemorrhoids, and mastitis CM 222. 

Sctaria glauca*.Pale Pidgeon G rass 

Sida rhombifolia.Paddy s Lucern 

Bark fibres used in rop eCU208. Young tips are chewed for 
diarrhoea. Extracts of roots or leaves are used for fever. Pulped 
leaves or roots are used as a poultice for ulcers and sores CM 86. 

Sigesbeckia orientalis.Indian Weed 

Fresh juice when applied to the skin, dries to leave a clear varnish¬ 
like layer, for wounds^ ulcers, ring worm, leprosy and syphilitic 
sores CM 252. 

Smilaxau5tralis.Austral Smilax 

7 ea is made from the leaves CM 86. Edible peppery fruit CF80. 

Smilax glyciphylla.Sarsaparilla 

LeavesmakeateaL722, CM86, CF207. Decoction of leaves 
drunk for coughs and chest troubles (reputation as a tonic and 
general remedy) IF239. 

Solanum aviculare.Kangaroo Apple 

Edible fruit L 764, 7 he plant contains steroids CM 197. 

Solanum laciniatum.Large Kangaroo Apple 

Fruit eaten raw or roasted IF228, CF60. 7 he plant contains 
steroids CM 297, 

Solanum mauritianum*.7 ree7obacco 

Edible fruit L779, 

Sonchusoleraceus*.Common Thistle 

Edible leaves LT151, CF146. Eaten raw to ease pain and induce 
sleep IF239. Latex used for warts and ulcers. C rushed leaves used 
as a poultice for dressing wounds. C ontains vitamin C CM 113. 

Spartothamnellajuncea.Red Bead Bush 

Lung complaints and cough treated with decoction. Also drunk 
for po5t-partum fever IF239. CM51. 

Spinifex hirsutus.H airy Spinifex 

Stems used for making bags CU208. 

Stephania japonica.Southern Japonica 

Lengths of stem 60cm were pounded and thrown into a waterhole 
to poison fish C U 97. T ubers and roots used for treating 
diarrhoea, stomach ache and fevers CM 299. 

Syzygium coolminianum.Brush Cherry 

Edible fruit CF65. 
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T agetes minute*.Stinking Roger 

Aromatic oil is distilled from the leaves C U 34. Plant has insect- 
repelling properties CM 154. 

Taraxacum officinale*.Dandylion 

C offee is made from the roots LT28. A decoction made by 
boiling the sliced root in water for 20 min. then sweetening the 
liquid with honey is used as a mild laxative^ as a tonic for 
biliousness, eczema and scurvy CM 115. 

Tasmannia insipida.Pepper Bush 

Edible fruit C F66. 

Tetragonia tetragonioides.N ew Zealand Spinach 

Leaves used as a spinich LT20, CF149. U sed for stomach cancer 
CM 162. 

Thelymitra ixioides.Sun 0 rchid 

Edible tubersCF272. 

T hemeda australis.Kangaroo G rass 

Seeds ground and baked (D ec. to M ar.) IF229. 

Thysanotustuberosus.Fringe Lily 

EdibletuberLT223, CF175. Edible root is in hard shell, which 
splits open when the tuber is cooked in hot asheslT229. 

T rachymene incisa.Parsnip 

Edible rootsCF275. 

T rifolium repens.W hite C lover 

A tea is made from the flower heads L 7274. Edible flowers 
CF189. 

Triglochin procera.Water Ribbons 

Edibletuber LT109, IF229. Baked CF276. EdiblefruitsCF276. 

T ropaeolum majus'.N asturtium 

Edible leaves (cooked). Young seeds can be pickled like capers 
LT148. 


T ypha orientalis.Bull-Rush 

EdiblerhizomesLT209. Spring and Summer IF229. Leaves 
used forthatching, mats and rope. Fluff used for stuffing 
pillows and mattressesC U210. Edible pollen Baked. Young 
flowering spikes edible after cooking C F190. 

U rtica incisa.N ettle Bush 

Leaves can be eaten after boiling or baking LT150, CF151. 

For rheumatism, affected parts beaten with a bunch of leaves to 
cause a nettle rash. For sprains, infusion used to bathe the 
affected part. Bolied leaves used as a poultice /F240. CM49. 

Wahlenbergia communis.Clustered Blue Bell 

Edible flowers CF190. 

Wahlenbergia gracilis.Blue Bell 

Edible flowers CF190. 

Wahlenbergia stricta.Small Blue Bell 

Edible flowers CF190. 

Wedelia biflora*.Wedelia 

Root decoction or leaf infusion drunk for fevers* leaves used for 
poultices CM 263. 

Wikstroemia indica.Wikstroemea 

Fish poison CU98. 

Xanthorrhoeaaustralis.Austral GrassT ree 

U seful gum (for cementing). Starchy inner shoots are edible 
Nectar LT130, Edible flowers CF1217. Flowering spikes are 
soaked in water to collect sweet nectar IF229, C U164. 
Flowering spikes used to make fire by friction, and as a fishing 
spear CU232. 

Xanthorrhoea resinosa.Spear GrassT ree 

Gum of value in chest complaints IF240. 
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TERRESTRIAL DUNES. Low sand ridges varying 
in height from 3 to 30 metres above sea level. Well 
drained, acidic, low fertility Q uarternary sand. 
Forested cover consists of smooth-barked apple, 
blackbutt, bloodwood, saw-toothed banksia and forest 
oak. T he understory consists of various wattles, 
broad-leaved geebung, paper-bark tea tree and gymea 
lily. M uch of this land was mined for heavy minerals 
in the early seventies. 

VOLCANIC HILLS. Steep conical hills varying in 
height from 30 to 170 metres above sea level. 

Dolerite dykes can be found amongthePhyolite, 

Toscanite and Andesite lava flows. I he soils consist 
of gritty clays that are poorly drained and acidic. 

Trees consist of scribbly gum and bastard mahogany, 
with an understory of mountain devils, gymea lily and 
Christmas bells. Tnese forested volcanic nills are the 
most distinctive landscape features on the Tomaree 
Peninsula. 

VOLCANIC HILLS WITH A MANTLE OF SAND. 
T he sandy soils over a gritty clay substrate nurture 
vegetation similar to that of "Terrestrial D unes" 
above. This sloping ground (10-30% gradient) 
provides a transition from the volcanic peaks to the 
surrounding lowlands. 
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MAN GROVES AND SALT MARSH. These 
lowland areas, being less than 2 metres above sea level 
consist of saline mud and sand. T hey support a low 
forest of grey mangrove, swamp oak and tuckeroo. 

T he associated herbfield consists largely of salt couch 
and saltwort. T hese areas are vital to the fishing 
industry both professional and amateur. 


GAH NIA SWAM P. Lowland areas no 
more than 2 metres above sea level 
providing a transition between saline 
wetlands and terrestrial dunes. T he acidic 
bog soil is water logged and rich in peat. 
The forested areas contain swamp 
mahogany, broad-leaved paperbark and 
prickly-leaved paperbark. T he shrubs 
include red bottle-brush, swamp may and 
slender wattle. T he following herbs are 
also present, swordgrass, restio, Christmas 
bells, milk maids and vanilla plant. 
Generally, theGahnia Swamp is 
characterised by open expanses of water 
surrounded by nerbfields and paperbark 
forests. 

MELALEUCA SWAMP. T hese are areas 
of land no higher than 3 metres above sea 
level. T he bog soil is water logged and 
acidic. The dominant trees are 
broad-leaved paperbark, swamp mahogony 
and a number of other paper barks ana tea 
trees. The herbs present include swamp 
fern, restio, coral fern and spaghnum moss. 

CASUARINA FOREST AND SEDGE 
SWAM P. A flat area no more than 2 
metres above sea level. The soil is acidic, 
poorly drained and rich in peat. 

C haracteristic trees are cabbage tree palm, 
swamp oak and prickly-leaved paperbark. 

O n the ground grows swamp fern and 
cutty grass. M uch of this land has been 
cleared and drained for agriculture. 
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GEOLOGY 


A. At M orna Point on the southern headland of 0 ne M ile Beach there is a 
100m thick flow of rhyolite (phenocrvsts of quartz, orthoclase and plagioclase). 
Erosion along joint planes has led to the formation of small stacks (pillars). 

H ere the rhyolite has been intruded along the joint planes by fine grained 
dolerite dykes of Tertiary age (40 million years ago). T hese dykes vary from a 
few centimetres to 5 metres in width. I n some places the dykes have been 
weathered away to form a chasm (deep ditch). 

B. Between M orna and Cemetery Points there are 40 or 50 dykes. This is 
called a dyke swarm. Some dykes run in a N orth-South direction and others 
East-West. A few of them have "jumped" from one joint plane to another. 

C. At G an G an there is an outcrop of toscanite^ some of which has weathered 
to clay. 

D. Between H alifax Park and N elson H ead is another toscanite flow about 
30 metres thick. Within thistoscaniteisaglassy phase 3-4 metresthick. Here 
some of the black glass is devitrifyinq into a stony type of toscanite Also caught 
up in the flow are pebbles and xenoliths (broken fragments of the earlier cooled 
crust) as well as haematite staining. At N elson Bay dolerite dykes also occur in 
the toscanite. 

E. At H alifax Park, along the foreshore is a raised pebbly beach indicating an 
emergence of the land of about 4 metres. 



F. N ear the Fishermans C o-O p at N elson Bay are two flows of 
hornblende-pyroxene andesite separated by coarse conglomerates. T here are 
other similar flows between here and Corlette Point. The flow is 30 metresthick 
at sea level. T he conglomerate is 10 metres thick. Boulders range up to one 
metre in diameter, and consist of granite, quartz porphyry and feldspar porphyry 
in a tuffaceous matrix. 

G. Tomaree consists of an outcrop of andesite at sea level overlain by 
toscanite. 

H. Similarly Yacaaba consists of andesite at sea level on the northern side, 
overlain by toscanita T hese lavas are separated by a sedimentary fault of the 
Burindi Series, outcropping on the south. Burindi sediments consist of a bed of 
conglomerates over the top of a thin bed of tuffaceous limestones. 

Rhyolite is formed when molten material called magma cools relatively slowly 
to form a hard-wearing rock of minerals and crystals. Rhyolite has the same 
mineral composition as granite but cools too quickly to form large crystals and 
ends up fine grained. Q uartz, alkali feldspar and plagioclase feldspar are the 
three main minerals present. 

Dolerite has the same chemistry asgabbro and basalt. It is medium-grained 
plagioclase and pyroxene^ 10% quartz, olivine and magnetite It cools more 
slowly than basalt. 

Andesite. Fine grained, with 60% silica content. It is composed mostly of 
plagioclase feldspar along with pyroxene and biotite mica. 


Port 

Stephens 
Geologic 
H i story. 


In past times this area 
was a plain which was 
uplifted 300 metres at 
the end of the Tertiary 
period, 10 million years 
ago. The resulting 
plateau has been eroded 
down to it's present level, 
with the exception of the 
many hills such as Gan 
Gan, Glovers Hill etc. 
remaining at the original 
level. 

Port Stephens became 
an estuary during the 
Late Pleistocene (70,000 
years ago) when the sea 
level rose about 60 
metres. The higher 
points remained as 
islands. 

Si nee then an 
emergence of 5 metres 
has taken place raising 
some land above the 
current sea level, about 
6000 years ago. 

Port Stephens is a 
drowned valley. Before 
submergence a ridge at 
Soldiers Point to M iddle 
Island and beyond 
divided the watershed of 
theKaruah and Myall 
Rivers. Before 
submergence the Karuah 
River flowed south to 
join up with the H unter 
River system. At that 
time the Myall River 
alone flowed into what 
we now call Port 
Stephens. 

Rocks in the Port 
Stephens area belong to 
the C arboniferous 
KuttungSeries. This 
comprises lava flows 
composed of andesite and 
rhyolite, separated by 
eroded weaker 
sedimentary strata. 



Obsidian. Silica-rich 
volcanic rock. It has glass 
as its main component 
which breaks with a very 
sharp conchoidal fracture 
Formed by the very rapid 
cooling of viscous acid 
lava 
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C haracteristic weather patterns 
of Port Stephens 

From October to March the main wind is an onshore nor¬ 
easter. It generally blows from late morning until midnight. 

April to September the predominant wind is from the west. 

T hese wi nter westerl ies are occasional ly as strong as 50 knots. 

LateM ay to earlyjuneisthemost common timeforthiswind 
to occur. If the westerly wind has not dropped after 3 days 
then it will most likely blow and rain for a further one or two 
weeks. After any such strong blow the view of the night sky, 
and the view from the hill tops is particularly clear. 

D uring winter, north and north-eastwindsareusuallylightand accompanied by rain. 
A strong wind known as the "southerly buster" occurs mostly during the warmer 
monthsand isadvertised by heavy clouds building up in thesouth, and is sometimes 
associated with thunder and lightning. D uring such an occurrencethethermometer 
has been known to drop from 40°C to 18°C in less than half an hour. 

In J uly and August the barometer usually averages 1020 mb, whilst D ecember and 
January averages 1012mb. 

"Black north-easters” occur when a steady gale blows for 3 or4days. Alongwiththe 
wind is heavy rain and gloomy dense cloud. Visibility in the squalls can be less than 
500 metres. 

The "tail end" of cyclonic gales from the north-east can sometimes be felt between 
December and April. 

A heavy dew at night is an indication of north-east winds on the following day. 

A steady falling barometer with southerly wind is a sure indication of boisterous 
conditions from a cyclonic disturbance from the east or north-east. 

A gradually rising barometer with northerly windsistheforecursor of northerly gales. 
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FEEDING BIRDS 

Artificial feedi ng of bi rdsaltersthei r natu ral behaviour 
and can have a damaging effect on their health. Their 
natural food has the right balance and is better for them. 
Artificial feeding can cause birds and animals problems 
such as obesity, nutritional deficiency, reduced breeding 
success and infections. They do however appreciate a 
drink of fresh clean water. Bird baths should be a least 1 
metreoffthegroundandinanareasafefromcats. Tokeep 
cats out of trees, nail asheetoftin 750 mm widecompletely 
around thetrunkabout 11/2 metresabovetheground. A 
simple birdbath can be made from an upturned metal 
garbage can lid, centred overa length of clay drainagepipe. 
A brick weight attached to the lid handle and hanging 
down the centre of the pipe will keep it stable. 

You can also consider putting a pond in your garden, 
either a fancy fibreglass job from the shop or a piece of 
black garden plastic over a shallow hole. T ap water is 
chlorinated and will fight with any living organisms. Rain 
water isbetter, and best of all isalittle'natural’pond water 
to introduceaready-madecommunity of organisms. After 
that you can indulgein frogs, fish and aquatic plants. Just 
make sure that you are not responsible for the next 
generation of mosquitos. 

M any birds and animals have adapted to suburban 
gardens and urban living surprisingly well. The food 
source is there, albeit with the extra dangers of dogs and 
cats. The most pressing problem is nesting hollows and 
safe refuges. Artificial nest boxes are an answer and can 
greatly help in reestablishing a species to an area. N est 
boxes should be placed in cat-proofed trees and may 
eventually be used by possums, gliders, parrots, roseilas 
and galahs. 
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Rockeries and denseareasof low bushes and fernswill 
attract lizards and ground-dwelling mammals and birds. 
G ood shelter isprovided by hollow logs, broken clay pipes 
or a clay tile kept just off the ground by 4 stones. 

A nest box should be 3-4 metres above the ground, 
with the opening away from the prevailing wind (N .E. in 
the summer and westerly in the winter). 

N est boxes can be attached to thetrunk with stripsof 
plastic, metal or leather nailed on with galvanised nails. 
Roostsforinsectlvorousbatscan be placed under theeaves 
of a house or shed. Parrots and kookaburras prefer their 
nests 5 to 6m above the ground. 

Domestic pets should never be abandoned in the 
bush. C atsand dogs should bedesexed and kept within the 
owners yard, especially at night. A reflective collar and a 
few beilson a cat will helpalert the wildlife of its presence. 

C hemicals. It is better to encourage blue tongue 
lizards into your garden than to use snail baits. C onsider 
the effects on your health and the environment of regular 
outside spraying of insecticides to get rid of a few spiders 
and insects. Insect-eating birds can be killed by eating 
poisoned insects. I nsectsarepartofthefood chain and any 
reduction in their numbers will be felt in the native 
population. 


Species 

Floor 

dimensions, 

mm 

Depth of 
cavity, mm 

Entrance 
height, mm 

Entrance 

diameter, 

mm 

Fairy martin 

100x100 

250 

200 

38 

Spotted pardalote 

100x100 

250 

215 

40 

Dusky woodswallow 

150x150 

250 

215 

50 

Eastern rosella 

180x180 

270 

220 

60 

Rainbow lorikeet 

200x200 

270 

220 

60 

Boobook owl 

215x215 

460 

360 

100 

Galah 

250x250 

610 

510 

100 

Kookaburra 

280x280 

610 

510 

100 
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OBSERVING BIRDS 

T here areafewitemsofequipmentthat will heipyou 
identify your local birds. You will needapairofbinoculars. 
N othing bigger than 7 x 50 is necessary, 8 x 40 or 6 x 30 
are good enough. A 
heavy pair will become a 
burden, and you will 
eventuallytireof carrying 
them and leave them at 
home. If you can 
possibly afford it, 
expensive binoculars are 
definitely worth the 
money. Leavethecaseat 
home, hangthem around 
your neck. The more 
compact and quick- 
focusing the better. Carryafield guidefor identification. 
Alternatively, in a small note pad quickly sketch the bird’s 
general shape, head and beak shape and any distinctive 
markings. Laterathomeyoucan pouroveryourbooksand 
positively identify it. Forthisthereisno better book than 
"Readers D igest C omplete Book of Australian Birds". 

D isabled people or those who have trouble moving 
around in the bush can still enjoy the birds. Sitting quietly 
in a chair, the birds will come to you. A few sounds will 
encourage them. Make a hissing noise between two 
fingers, or the sound "tch". T he "Audubon bird call" is 


available from the 
WildernessSociety 
and makes a range 
of twittering 
sounds. D uck hunters also have a range of callers. It is 
possible to play tapes of birdcalls. T he males especially 
will be interested in whoistrespassingontheirpatch. It 
also puts them under stress so don’t overdo it. T he best 
place to wait for birds is at their food source, flowers 
heavy with nectar, berry-bearing plants and near fresh 
water. Wadingbirdswill pickthesandflatsand mudflats 
atlowtideandcan be observed from a car or boat. Owls 
watch over clearings in the bush at night. M ost birdsare 
activejust after first light. 
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BIRDS 
of the 
T omaree 
Peninsula 


Australasian G rebe 
Little Penguin 
Wandering Albatross 
Gould's Petrel 
Wedge-tailed Shearwater 
Sooty Shearwater 
Short-tailed Shearwater 
Australian Pelican 
Australasian Gannet 
Darter 

G reat C ormorant 
Pied C ormorant 
Little Black C ormorant 
Little Pied Cormorant 
Pacific H eron 
Great Egret 
I ntermediate Egret 
Little Egret 
White-faced H eron 
Eastern Reef-Egret 
Striated H eron 
Cattle Egret 
Rufous N ight-H eron 
Australasian Bittern 
Black-necked Stork 
Glossy Ibis 
Australian White I bis 
Straw-necked Ibis 
Royal Spoonbill 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill 
M usk D uck 
Black Swan 
M aned D uck 
G rey T eal 
C hestnut T eal 
Mallard 

Pacific Black Duck 
Australian Brush-T urkey 
Osprey 
Pacific Baza 



Black-shouldered Kite 
Black Kite 
Whistling Kite 
Brown Goshawk 
C ollared Sparrowhawk 
G rey G oshawk 
Little Eagle 

White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 
Swamp H arrier 
Brown Falcon 
Australian Kestrel 
Australian H obby 
Peregrine Falcon 
Stubble Quail 
Brown Quail 
Lewin’sRail 
Buff-banded Rail 
D usky M oorhen 
Purple Swamphen 
Eurasian Coot 
Pied 0 ystercatcher 
Sooty 0 ystercatcher 
Black-winged Stilt 
Red-necked Avocet 
Bush Thick-knee 
Masked Lapwing 
Lesser Golden Plover 
G rey Plover 
Black-fronted Dotterel 
D ouble-banded D otterel 
Red-capped Plover 
M ongolian Plover 
Ruddy Turnstone 
Bar-tailed Godwit 
Black-tailed Godwit 
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Whimbrel 
Eastern Curlew 
G reenshank 
Grey-tailed T attler 
T erek Sandpiper 
Sharp-tailed Sandpiper 
Red-necked Stint 
Curlew Sandpiper 
Latham’s Snipe 
Pomarine Jaeger 
Arctic J aeger 
Silver Gull 
C asplan T ern 
Common Tern 
C rested T ern 
W hite-headed Pigeon 
Feral Pigeon 
Spotted T urtle-D ove 
Brown Cuckoo-Dove 
E merald G round-D ove 
Common Bronzewing 
Brush Bronzewing 
C rested Pigeon 
Bar-shouldered Dove 
Peaceful Dove 
T opknot Pigeon 
Worn poo Fruit-Dove 
Red-tailed Black-Cockatoo 
G lossy Black-C ockatoo 
Yellow-tailed Black- 
C ockatoo 
Pink Cockatoo 
Sulphur-crested C ockatoo 
Little Corella 
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Rose Robin 

Eastern Yellow Robin 

Striped H oneyeater 

Galah 

Jacky Winter 

Noisy Friarbird 

Rainbow Lorikeet 

C rested Shrike-tit 

Blue-faced H oneyeater 

Scaly-breasted Lorikeet 

Rufous Whistler 

Lewin'sH oneyeater 

Little Lorikeet 

Golden Whistler 

Yellow-faced H oneyeater 

Australian King-parrot 

G rey Shrike-thrush 

Yellow-tufted H oneyeater 

Crimson Roseila 

Black-faced Monarch 

Brown-headed H oneyeater 

White-cheeked Roseila 

Spectacled M onarch 

White-naped H oneyeater 

Red-rumped Parrot 

Restless Flycatcher 

Brown H oneyeater 

Pallid Cuckoo 

Leaden Flycatcher 

N ew H olland H oneyeater 

Brush Cuckoo 

Satin Flycatcher 

W hite-cheeked H oneyeater 

Fan-tailed Cuckoo 

Rufous Fantail 

T awny-crowned H oneyeater 

H orsfield's Bronze-C uckoo 

Grey Fantail 

Eastern Spinebill 

Shining Bronze-C uckoo 

Willie Wagtail 

Scarlet H oneyeater 

Common Koel 

Eastern Whipbird 

White-fronted Chat 

C hannel-billed C uckoo 

G rey-crowned Babbler 

M istletoebird 

Pheasant C oucal 

C lamorous Reed-W arbler 

Spotted Pardalote 

Southern Boobook 

Little Grassbird 

Striated Pardalote 

Barking Owl 

Golden-headed Cisticola 

Silvereye 

Barn 0 wl 

Rufous Songl ark 

H ouse Sparrow 

M asked 0 wl 

Superb Fairy-wren 

Red-browed Finch 

T awny Frogmouth 

Variegated Fairy-wren 

Zebra Finch 

W hite-throated N ightjar 

Southern Emu-wren 

Double-barred Finch 

White-throated Needletail 

W hite-browed Scrubwren 

C hestnut-breasted M annikin 

Fork-tailed Swift 

C hestnut-rumped H ylacola 

Common Starling 

Laughing Kookaburra 

Weebill 

C ommon M ynah 

Sacred Kingfisher 

Brown Gerygone 

Figbird 

Azure Kingfisher 

M angrove G erygone 

Olive-backed Oriole 

Rainbow Bee-eater 

W hite-throated G erygone 

Spangled D rongo 

Dollarbird 

Brown Thornbill 

Satin bowerbird 

Welcome Swallow 

Buff-rumped T hornbill 

White-winged C hough 

Tree Martin 

Striated Thornbill 

Australian M agpie-lark 

Fairy Martin 

Yellow-rumped T hornbill 

White-breasted W oodswallow 

Richards Pipit 

Yellow Thornbill 

D usky W oodswallow 

Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike 

Varied Sittela 

Grey Butcherbird 

White-bellied Cuckoo- 

W hite-throated T reecreeper 

Pied Butcherbird 

shrike 

Red-browed T reecreeper 

Australian M agpie 

Cicadabird 

Brown T reecreeper 

Pied C urrawong 

White-winged T riller 

Red Wattlebird 

Australian Raven 

White's Thrush 

Brush Wattlebird 

T orresian C row 


J 
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PORT STEPHENSABORIGINES 

At the time of white settlement there were about 400 Fishingspearsweremadefrom thefloweringstem ofthe 

Aborigines living around the estuary of Port Stephens. The Gymea Lily or the Grass T reeand tipped with 4 prongs of 

tribehadonly50membersin 1873. By 1900 therewerevery ironbark, the lot was held together with yellow gum (grass 

few tribal Aborigines left. W hite observers at that time left tree). 

some descriptions of a lifestyle now mostly gone. Port Stephens Aborigines were fatalistic. T hey feared 

One observer wrote that the Port Stephens Aborigines attacks by the Myall Rivernatives. All feared the demons of 
weremorepronetolaughterthan tears. They seemed always the night especially C ooen - a 
to regard life asa huge joke to be enjoyed to the utmost. terribleinvisiblebeing. Fame 
The local environment was favourable for hunter- Covewastabooafterdark. 
gatherer living. T heir non-destructive lifestyle was in such Boomerangs were 

sympathy with the environment that it had already lasted madefrom wild myrtle. 

tens of thousands The young flowering 

of yearsand would spikesofthegymealily 

have continued were roasted in the fire, 

long into the after a long soaking in 

futureifthewhite water. The wild cape 
invasion had not gooseberriesthatgrewon 
taken place. C abbage T ree I sland were 

Their highly soughtafter. Fern root 

knowledge of the and daisy yam were eaten when fish were scarce, 
plantsandanimals TherearenumerousAboriginal relic sitesinthearea, the 

about them has most obvious being the "canoe trees" at Little Beach. The 
not been exactlocationofthevarioussitesisrestrictedinformation. In 
surpassed. an area stretching from W allisLaketo N ewcastlethereare37 

C anoes were recorded C eremonial sitesfstonearrangements, bora grounds, 

madefrom the carved trees and burial sites), 115 recorded campsites (mia 

bark of the stringybark tree (Punnah) E.obliquaorsheoak. mia, scarred tree, open campsite, shelter with deposit, well, 

Theendswereplugged with dayand when in useafirealways fish trap, abraded grooves and quarries) and 97 middens, 

burnedonabedofdayattheback.Paddlesmadeofseasoned Four middens and a burial site are located at the base of 
hardwood were shaped likea large spoon and these paddles YacaabaH ead. M iddensarelocatedatFingal Spit, AnnaBay, 
wereusedinakneelingpositionfromthemiddleofthe4.5m Schnapper Point, BoatHarbour, SkateBay and Fishermans 
canoe. Fishinglinesweremadefromtheinnerbarkofyoung Bay. ThereisaburialsiteatSkateBayandgrindinggrooves 
kurrajongtreesorsally wattletwisted, and rendered watertight at M orna Point. As sand moves and clearing continues new 

by soaking in the sap of the blood wood tree. Women ofthe sites are discovered and old ones covered up. 

tribe had the first joint of their little finger removed to be DescendantsofPortStephensAboriginesstillliveinthe 

dropped in the fishing grounds, so that fish would be area. The race has not gone nor istheir culture dead, 
attracted to that hand. Itwasforbiddentofishifyouhadjust "... exchange of articles sometimes took place between 

eaten fruit. the coast-natives and those residing in the interior. Iron 

tomo-hawks, sea-shells, with which they 
jfl■ scrapeand sharpen their spears, and piecesof 
glass, which they use for that purpose 
whenever they can get them, were thus 
frequently exchanged foropossum skins, and 
sometimes for the belts of yarn ready 
manufactured, aswell a small opossum band 
of net-work, which they wear on their 
forehead when in full dress. This article is 
beautifully manufactured, and appears the 
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more extraordinary, when it is considered that it is done 
entirely with the fingers, without the aid of needle or mesh. 
T he opossums are more numerous inland than they are near 
the coast, and this isthe reason why such an exchange takes 
place." [D awson T heP resent StateofAustralia 1830 pp. 135- 
136] 

Throughout the region the aborigines used bark to 
make their huts or "gunyers": 

" bark was cut from Box or stringy bark trees by the 
Blacks who were very skilful and expeditiousin doing it ... 
[it was] stripped off in one unbroken piece forming when 
stretched out flat a sheet from six to twelve feet square 
according to the size of the tree. T o 
prevent the bark from cracking 
n being thus stretched out 
is heated inside with fire... 
W hen these dry sheets of 
bark retain their flat 
shape are from an inch 
to an inch and a half 
thick- quite impervious 
to rain and of course 
most useful in the 
construction of 
temporary dwellings." 
[Eyre in Brayshaw 
AboriginesoftheH unter 
Valley pp59-60.] 

T ea tree bark was also used to make small baskets or 
drinking vessels. Shields were made from both wood and 
bark and painted with pi peday. T hebarkwas hardened with 
fire. Boomerangs were made from iron bark or sometimes 
myrtle. 0 n the coast spears for all purposes were usually 
made from lengths of grass tree (Xanthorrhoea australis) to 
which were affixed points of hard wood. Sometimes sharp 



pieces of quartz or bone were stuck to the hard wood. It is 
believed that largenumber of these spears were traded with 
the inland aborigines in exchange for cord made from 
possum fur. 

Throughout the region small axeswereused to climb 
trees, to chop possumsand other small animalsand honey 
from logsortreesand also to removebark. T heseweremade 
from a heavy black stone, which were shaped to form a 
sharp edge. G urn or resin from the mimosa and grass tree 
wasused in themanufactureof much aboriginal equipment. 

Awls of kangaroo bone were used in sewing together 
possum and kangaroo skinsto makedoaks with athread of 
sinew. Materials from possum and kangaroos provided 
nearly everything that was worn by Aborigines in the 
H unter. 

AboriginesthroughouttheH unter region madeuseof 
fire to attract game. T he young tender grass that sprung up 
after the lighting of fires would attract kangaroos to feed. 
Fires were lit about a month before a proposed hunt. 
Aboriginescarried fire sticks with them on most occasions. 
Fires were also used for signalling. 
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ECHIDNA tracks are accompanied by 
zig-zagmarkscausedbythespinesdraggingalong 
theground. N otethatthefrontfeetpointforward, 
whilethe claws on the rear feet point rearwards. 


BANDICOOT 

tracks are much the same 
shape as kangaroo, but 
much smaller. The prints 
left by the front paws are 
nearly the same length as 
those made by the rear. I n 
this area bandicoot tracks 
usually run across the fire 
trails, while kangaroo 
tracks more usually travel 
along the length ofthefire 
trails. 

Sometime afterafox 
baiting programme 
bandicoots breed up and 
their tracks are numerous 
for the next two years. By 
the third year foxes have 
bred up and their tracks 
quickly outnumber the 
bandicoots. 


Tracks 


You don’t have to see an animal to know that it lives 
nearby. M ost animals are nocturnal. They leave evidence 
of their passing on the sandy paths of the Tomaree 
Peninsula. T racks are everywhere, and the nature of sand 
i s such that nothi ng can cross it without leavi ng a mark. As 
a beginner you will have to havea clear distinctive track to 
be able to identify it. As your experience develops the 
general shape of a scratch will be all that is required for a 
positive identification. T hereisno better book to helpyou 
than Tracks, Scatsand OtherTraces’ by BarbaraT riggs. 


RAVEN, MAGPIE 
& CURRAWONG leave 


these distinctive tracks all over 
the sand dunes of Samuari and 
Stockton Beaches. 
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DOGS, FOXES & 
DINGO S have similar 
tracks as shown. C at tracks are 
the same shape but smaller and 
the claws are seldom extended. 


G 0 A N N A . w 

_ Lr 

When a goanna walks 
between trees it usally ^ 
dragsitstail, body and claws ' 

over the ground as well as leaving 
footprints. W hen running the tail may be lifted 
off theground. You can tell thelength of agoanna 
from its tracks by doubling thedistance between 
footprints on the same side of the tail drag. 


BRUSHTAIL 
PO SSU M . Possums 
moveabout from treetop 
to treetop and are 
reluctant to come to 
ground. Brushtails do 
spend some time on the 
ground. Note that the 
rear feet are turned out, 
and thedawlessfirst rear 
toe is opposed to the 
other four. 


ANTLION. This insect moves 
about underground leaving a distinctive 
trail which looks like the mark left when a 
stick is dragged along the ground. U sually 
the trail starts and finishes at a conical trap 
used to capture ants. 


KOALA tracks have the 
first and second toes of the front 
footjuttingoutatan angletothe 
rest of the foot. T he first toe on 
the rear foot is clawless. 
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RECOMMENDED READING 


To learn as much as you can about the local 8. Australian Reptiles, S.K. Wilson and D.G. 

wildlifeitisnecessarytohaveareferencelibraryaswell Knowles, Cornstalk. A photographic reference, with 
as field guides The following are all recommended. information about our reptiles. 


1. Burnum Burnum's WILD things Around 
Sydney, Sainty, Abell and Jacobs. A truly pocket- 
sized field guide that successfully covers the vast area 
of birds, animals, wildflowers, ferns, fungi, lichens, 
grasses, rainforests, sedges, weedsand trees. Flowers 
aregrouped by colour. This book is a must. 


9. An Introduction to Australian Insects, P.W. 
H adlington andJ,A. Johnson, N .S.W.U niversity Press, 
There are thousands of insect species sharing our 
planet. This guide is a useful introduction to the 
various classes of insect life. 

10. Beach Plants of South Eastern Australia, R. 


2. ReadersD igest Complete Book of Australian C arolin and P. Clarke, Sainty. Thisistheguidetohave 

Birds, Readers Digest. Over 600 pages of superb when you are at the ocean's edge. 

photographs and thorough detail. T oo big to carry 

into the bush but the best book of its kind. 11. Australian Spiders in Colour, R. Mascord, 

Reed. Colour photographs and descriptions of our 

3. KeyG uidetoAustralian Wildflowers, Leonard most common spiders. 

Cronin, Reed. In thisbook600 species of flowers 


aregrouped bythenumberofpetalstheyhave. An 
excellent compliment to Burnum Burnum's. 

4. The Australian Museum Complete Book 
of Australian M ammalsedited by Ronald Strahan. 
Superb photographsand excellent detailsof all our 
native mammals. 

5. T racks, Scats and Other T races, Barbara 
T riggs, 0 xford. A unique guide to the tracks, 
skulls, burrows and droppings of most of our 
mammals. 



6. Field G uide to the N ative Plants of Sydney, 
Les Robinson, Kangaroo Press. After a couple of 
years of plant recognition you will be ready for this 
book. Plantsarelisted in their family groupsand are 
illustrated by simple line drawings. If you can get 
close, this book will help you sort out the differences 
between similar species. 

7. Wild Food, Wild Medicine, Useful Wild 
Plants in Australia, A.B. and J.W. Cribb, Fontana. 
T hesethreebooksconstitutethebibleof BushT ucker 
in Australia. 


Bush M ates was first published in M ay 1994.0 ne 
thousand copies were printed. This second edition 
(1000 copies) was printed in M arch 2001. 

I am indebted to the following artists for providing 
sketches. 

Robin Furner (1) 

Frank Future (3) 

Adam Smith (9) 

ACT Parks and Wildlife Service (10) 

Judi LeaSussams(32) 

M ichael Smith (459) 

Thanks again to Dave N unn for showing me my 
first flying duck orchid. 
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